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Introduction: Auditory Relations 


S ound is intrinsically and unignorably relational; it emanates, propágales, 
communkates, víbrales, ahd agí Lates; it leaves a body and enttfrs olhers; it 
binds and unh ingés, harmonizas and traumatízes; it sends the body moving, 
the mind dreaming, the air ocHllattrtg Ei seemingly eludes definition, while hav- 
ing profound effect 

Sound art as a practice hamesses, describes, a nal y/es, performs, and interró- 
gales the condition of sound and the processes by which il operates. It has been 
my intention to historically fbllow the developments of sound as an artistic 
médium while teasing out sound s relational lessons. For ít t taches tis that space is 
more than its apparent material] ty, that knowledge is festive, alive as a chorus of 
vokes, and that to produce and receive sound is to be in volved ¡n connectíons 
that make privacy intensely public, and public experience d ¡atine ti y personal. In 
this way, ibis writing attempts to describe what sound is aíways alreadly doíng* yet 
as fraraed by the eccentric and productively rich context of art and musíc and 
iheir respective experimental edges. 

in writing suda history, I llave been interested in engaging with spcdfic aríists, 
the ir specific works, and the ir auditory operations and ¡ntuitions so as to lend 
more thorough consideraron onto instantes of sound art ar its most social, its 
most spatial, and within its most public momento where it is brouglit selí-con- 
sciously into play with the intention of performing with and through su r round - 
ing s pace, places, and the perccíving body, inside erowds and through acts of 
charged listen ing, To register sound in the effeets on perception and the hearing 
suhject, to mark it as spatial and architectural, and therefore integral to llie built 
environment, to speak i t so as to shatler the acoustieal mirra r in which the self 
and sound bring each other into relief. And to listen intently to all that comes 
back, For sound itself has drawn my attention to the stirrings of interaclion, the 
intensities of the volee, the resonantes of arehiteetures, and the potential of cul- 
tural producción to address an audienee. 

It is my view that soimd’s relational condition can be traced through modes of 
spatíalíty, for sound and spaee in particular have a dynamic relationship. This no 
doubt stands at the core of the very practice of sound art — the activa tion of the 
existing rclation between sound and spaee. Lt is my intent to contribuí? to this 
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understanding by suppüying the very equation of sound and space wíth degrees of 
complciity, detall, and argument. 

Bngaging the dynamic of sound and space india 11 y lirada us to a number of 
observations and realizationst whkh may at first open up perspectiva on sound 
art. First, ib ai sound is always in more than oní place, íf ! make a sound, such as 
tlapping my hamds,. we hear ibis sound herc, between my paims at ihc mornent of 
clapping, but alsu within the noom, tueked up into the eorners, and immediately 
reverheraíing batk, to return tü the source of sound. litis acoustical event implies 
a dynamic situation ¡n which sound and space converse by multiplyíng and 
expanding the point of attention, or the source üf sound; the materiality of a 
given room shapes the coníours of sound, molding il according to reflection and 
absorptíon, rever beraiion and diffraction. At the same time, sound makes a given 
space appear beyond any total viewpoint: in echoing thropghout the room, my 
clapping describes the space frum a muhiplídty of perspectivas and locallíms, for 
the room is hete, between my paims, and there, along the trajeclory of sound, 
appearing at múltiple locations within its wails, for “the sound wave arriving at 
the ear is the analogue of the eurrent State of the environment, beca use as the 
wave trovéis, it i$ charged by each interaction with the environment Thus, what 
we hcar in this clapping is more than a single sound and its source, but rather a 
spatial event.. 

Scccind, sound OCCUO .miimg IxkÍlcí, iliat is, clapping my Imidá cmcura in the 
presen ce of others, either as actual people in the room, directly in froni of me, or 
in the other room and beyond, as eavesdroppers, intenlional or not. Sound is pro- 
el uced and inflected not o ni y by the materiality of space b ul ako by the presente 
of others, by a body there, an other there, and another over there. Thus-, the 
acoustical event is ako a social eme: in multiplying and expanding space, sound 
necessarily generates lísteners and a multiplícity of acoustical "'viewpt>i.nts,' 1 
adding to the acoustical event the operations of sociality. Such an observaron 
reminíU acoustics that material presence is also determined by the material inter- 
vention of social events, phvsical movements, and the ebb and flow of crowds. 
Bodies lend dynamic to any acoustical play, contribuí ing to the modulation of 
sound, its reflection and reverberation, its volunte and iotensity, and uitimatdy to 
what it may communicaté. For the presenee of btnlies, in delermining social 
events, is ako determined by the specific sociality of such events. Whelher a con 
cert hall or a dassrtxjm, the crowd k positioned by such contexto either as a kínd 
of subarchitecture in which one takes enes place, or as a kind of built-in respect 
for a given situation: the body óctuples the corred location, either in the fore- 
ground or background, onstage or off, in front of or hehínd. Because of this, the 
crowd adds character to sound materially, as well as sociallv, according to the con 
text of the event and its inherent positíoiung. Therefore, my clappipg would be 
heard differendy at a coneert than in a classroom, 

Third, sound is never a prívate affair, for if we listen to sometbing like “my 
speaking voice’ 1 ' we teiid to look toward the speaker as tile so urce of sound, as an 
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índex of personaJity; ¡ill eyes watch my raouth, as if this sound remains bound to 
my persom Yei we can see, or hcar, how my voice is álso immediatdy beyond 
mvself, around the room, and, importantly, inside the heads of o the rs. In this way, 
sound is atways already a public evení, in that it moves from a single source and 
immediatdy arrivcs at múltiple destinations, It emanates and in doing so filis 
space and other can. To speak then is lo live in more than eme head, beyond an 
individual rnind, Lístening is thus a form of participaron in the sha ring of a 
sound event, however banal Such oceurrence implies a psychological dimensión 
to oonsidering sound and modes of spatiaüty Whercas the acoustical brings to 
the fore material presente, adding and snbtraeting space by carrying sound 
beyond itselfito múltiple points T involved in the social organizar ion of people and 
the ir situado nal dramas, it further carries with it a psychologicaí dynamlc in 
whieh sound converses with the spatial confines of mental re verbera tion, as a 
kind of “radiophonk" broadeast arriving at unseen, unknowable locadons in the 
hcad, 

With this in mind s we can underttand how sound as relational phenomena 
ímmediately operates fhmugh modcü of spatiality, from the i m medíate present to 
the distant transmisión, from inside one’s thoughts and towardi others, from 
i m material wave to material mass, from che here and now to the there and then. 
For the presence of a rchitecture, found sounds, envj ron mental noise> and the 
details of given locar ion s loom as continual input into forros of listening, That is 
to say, the sonorous world al way s presses in, adding extra ingredients by whích we 
lócate oursdves, 

Sound thus performs with and through spater it navigatcs geographicaUy, 
Teverberaies aeoustically, and strudures soáaüy, for sound amplifies and s Henees, 
conforts, disforts, and puches against architecture; it escapes rooms, víbrales 
walls, disrupts conversaticui; it expan ds and contracta ipace by aecumulating 
reverheraiion, retoca ti ng place beyond itself, carrying it in its wave, and inhábil - 
ing al way s more than one place; it misplaces and displaces; like a car speaker 
blasting too much music, sound overflows borders. It is bottndless on the one 
hand, and site-specifk on the other. 

Site Specificity 

The understanding that art brings with it the possibilíty to address the world, 
beyond an abstract or dusive category, can be seen to gain significante throughout 
the latter part of the twentieth century in the form of 1 “site-specifk practice” of the 
late I9h0s and I970s and subsequent forms of contextual practice. Such method* 
ologies produce artwürk that, rather than sepárate ilself from the space of its pres- 
entaron, aims to incorpórate it ínfo the work, from material, such as architecturaJ 
features, to informational, as in the governingcuratoria] premise behind an exhibí - 
tion or larger social and cultural conventions, From here, art selhconsdously 
becomcs crítical of its own structure, offering critique to ¡ts institutions, from the 
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museum to tbe language of art history, and relying more on a move away from 
che fabricación of objects to the demaí erial ized potencial of e venís, actions, ideas, 
ephemera, and the polítícs inherent tu space, 

The de velop mentí of sound art, which took íts definingsteps from the míd to 
late 1 96ÜS, coincides generally with the develapments of such methods, along 
with Performance and Installatkm art. li is my view that such corresponden ce is 
not by chance, for the very move away from objects toward envino nments, from a 
single object of attentbn and toward a multiplicity of viewpointe, from the body 
toward others, describes the very relaciona!, spatiahand temporal nature of sound 
ítself. Sound pro vi des a means to actívate perceptíon, spatial boundaries, bodies 
and vences, and the energy waves of forrois of broadeast, transmisión, and other 
mudes of radía ting out. Yet, parados ¡cali y, the historickation of sound art and the 
hislorírization of síte-specific and contextúa! practice inemain sepárate, While 
sound art is findinga current footing within cultural asid acadcmic arenabas wit- 
nessed i ti che piel hora of exhibitions and confitentes over the last five years, íts 
history remains sepárate and fixed within a ípedaliztd doma i n chat neglects the 
historical context of not so much experimental musíc but of the visual arls and its 
retaced forms of practice of the postwar and contemporary period, particularly 
chose accively engaged in spatiai questions, It is my intent to bring these two 
logether, inserí ing the history and context of sound art alongside and within the 
history and contení of site-spctilídtyj so as to rccognizc how sound art is built 
a round the very not ion of context and location, 

To folio w the course of such a provecí, I have been concerned to not so much 
articúlate a survey of works but to pitk up specific projet ts and art ¡sis that set in 
motion a critical dynamíc of se!f and the world, through the particular use of 
sound, heginning in the early l950s. From thís historical point, I fbllowthe devel- 
opments of sound as an artistíc médium through the 1960$ and I970s, tracing 
such chronology by implemcnting [hematíe ihreads related to architecturc, place, 
and Location, askingí how does sound embed us within Local environments while 
connecting us to a broader ho rizón? What consequence do forms of sound prac- 
tice have on not Sons of spatiality and iisues surraunding public space? Can we 
identify questions of iden ti ty and expedente in relation to listen ing and the reso- 
nance of space? 

Sílice the early 195ÜS, sound as a ti aesthelie calegory has Cuntinually gained 
promi nence. Inltially through the experimental musíc ofjohn Cage and mu&íque 
concréte, divisions between musíc and sound stimiilated adventures in electrón- 
ica ñeld recording, the spatialization of scrnic presentación, and the introducción 
of alternad ve procedures. Musical composition was to take on a broader set of 
Cernís that often left behind tradicional instrumentación and the control of the 
composer s hand. l J art I of this hook addrcsses the work of Cage as progenitor of 
experimental musíc and its emphasis on “sound ' as a specific category, OscíHatixig 
between sound as worldly phenomena to music as cultural work, Cage sets the 
siage for a heigh tened consideration of listen ing and the "place 1 ' of sound by 
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devdoping a fonti of critica] practica. Speciíic works, such as 4'33" and bis Black 
Mountain performance* are investigated as a means to unco ver rhe principies by 
which so u nd art develo ped — for Cage’s work potitions music m rdation to a 
broader set of questions to do with social «perien ce and everyday life. Musique 
concréte and Group Ongaku are placed alongsidc Cage as a way to extend the 
North American cmphasis to that of Europe and lapan, as wetl as to elabórate on 
the general thrust of the pnstwar period as experimental music engaged questions 
of found sound a nd environmental materia!, By pushing theenvdopeof mu sica I- 
ity to an extreme» found objects» audience, and social space coalesce in an unsta- 
ble amalgam of input and output, technologies and their inherent ability to arrest 
and accentuate sonie detall, and the performing body as siluated wilhín found 
environment come to initiate a vocabulary by whicb experimental music slips 
into sound art. 

Parí 2 sets oul historieally to follow Cáge’s inñuence in the work of Happen- 
ings, Environments, and Fluxus» as wdJ as MmimaUst sculpture and music and 
Conceptual art. The artistk devdopments of the l%üs introduce questions of 

phenomenotogy and presente alongside social and política! concern*» demanding 
that art hecome indistinguishablefrom Ufe and that objects take on relational dia- 
logue with peuple. líeginning with Happencngs and Environment*, irnitiated by 
Alian Kaprow, Claes Qldenburg» and varióos students of Cage, the perfbrmativity 
of the bíidy and the iarger con textual trame of audience and space are made the 
focus of art. Such shifts are forthered in the work of Fluxus» whose perceptual 
games define the art objeet as inextricably linked to an immediacy of the real. 
Event scores and performances are organized arúund “post-cognitive" under- 
standing, crea ring work to be completed in the mind of the víewer/üstener. The 
immediate and proximate can be said to govern throughout the I960s, and find 
elaboraron in the works of La Monte Young in music, Roben Morris in sculpture, 
and Michael Asher in spatial insta!! alio n. I^art 2 folio ws, in more detall, their 
respective works with a view toward elaborad ng questions of presence, as mani- 
fest in sound, space, and bodilv perception. Each artist uses sound in di verse ways» 
pointing toward the potencial of the médium to perform phenomenally (Young), 
discursively (Morris), and conceptually (Asher). The concern of presence is ulti- 
mately problemalized ín the work of Conceptual art in the late 196Gs and early 
I970s thmugh semiotic games» de material strategies, and performative tensions 
that deconstriict» politicize» and spatialize perception inside the cultural struc- 
tures of language» It ís my argument that Conceptual art» while causíng a break 
with earlíer work, finds its incepción in the w r ork of John Cage and can be said to 
problematize his project. 

Part 3 moves into í’érformance art of the early 1970s, addressing the works of 
Vito Acconct and, in turit, Alvin Lucier, aJong with the cuntemporary work of 
Christof Migone» with the iniention of hearing how the voice is put to use so as to 
unsettie social conventions of subjectivity, Lucier s i atn sifting in a ivom and 
Acconcis SecUbcd and Ctaim performance installations use spceth to reveal an 
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alternativa view of presente by staging the self at its most voladle. Sexuaiized, dis- 
embodied, cxcessive, and self- obsesscd, spccch travcls through technologies of 
neproduction and architectural conlainers to inaugúrate spatiality as integra! to 
suhjectivíty. Their work questions the phenomenology t>f Minimalism by sub- 
tracting frpm the plenitude of prescnce, inserting instead a “radiop honic'' body, 
furiher exemplificd in Christof Migpne’s work, How does the volee, as a sonorous 
expend iture of the body, Incale Ehe self against the greater social envinan mentí 
What are its limitations and how does it position the self within a contextual ízed 
and situational geography? These are some of the questinns pursued in rheartists' 
works. marking them as integral to an expandid investigad ion of sound's spatial 
and re] at tonal operattons, 

The spatiality of sound is furthered in Part 4 by addressing the development 
of sound insta! lat ion in the works of Max Neuhau&> Bernhard Leiíner, Maryanne 
Aniacher, and Michacl Brewster. Sound instaUation, spatialized musicality,, and 
acoustic design all sitúate sound in relation to ardiitecture. Archítecture is taken 
on, dissected, and redrawn by posiítoning sound work in relation to its given 
acoiutics. Amplifying existíng sounds, fosfering audito ry dialogues across ínside 
and outside, tapping into structural vibrations to ex parid the sonic palette of 
tonalíty, and design ing listeníng experi enees by harnessing the environmental mix 
of found auditory events; eaeh of these procedures come to the fore in sound 
insialhtion, blossoming more fully into the beginnings of sound art as a distuict 
discipline, With sound installation, and the works of Neuhaus and others» sound 
art finds defino ion, demarcaiing iíself from the legacy of experimental mysLc and 
entering into a more thorough conversa! ton wilh the visual arls. Shiítíng back, I 
look at lannis Xtrnakis with the intention of using bis work as a furiher example 
of sound ‘s a rch i lee; tu ral potenluil. Por Xenakis's example is indispensable to any 
formulation of a history of sound art by forging a dynamic ]nix of musical and 
spatial elementa , To appropfiaté and c reate architecture for renewed sen se of lis- 
tening; sound insta! la tion moves increasmgly toward public space, situating the 
li&tener wiíhin a larger framework of sonic experience that is necessarily social, 
therehy leaving behind the singular objccl or spacc for art enlarged environmental 
poten tial, 

Kx tendí ng such contems, Part 5 luuks tuward moré oveTt environmental 
mvestigaüons as found in acoustic ecology and other “soimdscape’' work. 
Acoustic ecology paral Leí s the devdopments of Land art rhroughout the I970s f 
botb of which look toward the remóte, distant, and "naturaP 1 landscape as source 
for an enlarged artistic experience. As progenitor of greater awareness of the sonic 
environment, acoustic ecology b rings to the fore sound as a physkal presen ce 
whose understanding can lead to more sensitive bnilt environments that reduce 
noi.se levels and intuse sociality with deep listening. In addi tion, acoustic ecology 
opens up a greater ñeld of sound to artistic and musical practica exemplified in 
the works of Htldegard Westerkamp, Annea Lockwood, and Steve Peters, al I of 
whom work with environmental sound to map its local presen ce. Through their 
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respective works,, I chart the ways in which sound and modes of site-speciñcity 
ovcrlap and form an extended dialogue. Amustie ecology articúlate* an clabo- 
rated sociology of sound in which mude t ecology* and “sound studies"' enalesce tn 
form a hybrid research and musical practin. Yeí acoustic ecology runs the risk of 
shutting down auditory püssihiiitiea by registering sound within an uverarehíng 
framework of valué: what sound k hajrmful and whal sound isiYt? Which sounds 
con tribute to noise pollution and which sounds dün h t? To stage a critica! perspec- 
tiva against amustie ecology, 1 address the practice of Yasunao Tone and líill 
Fontana, along with the artist group WrK* whose works draw in questions of 
noise* systems of Information* and their environ mental organization. Tone and 
Fontana problema ti z.e in a productiva way the often ti ai ve procedures of environ- 
menul sound practice by agitating its seeming purity. 

Moving inoreasingly from the Jocation of sound to its propagaron* from the 
concert hall, as in Cage* and! to the enviro nment* in Westerkamp* Part 6 follows 
sounds expansión into global and interpersonal network space. By looking at dig- 
ital netwnrki and Interactive iechnologies in the works of Adiim Wollsdieid* Atau 
Tanaka, and the art collective Apo33* 1 arrive at present forms of sound art. Clon- 
témpora ry so und art ful filis Marshall McLuharfs theory of the “imploded sori- 
ety*" for sound h s curren! location is múltiple* diverse, and expansive* streamed 
aeraos the globo in networked performances* seeldng the poten tial of interper- 
sonal spaces, which* in tura, brings sound into every space* in every time. Such 
curren! methods opérate by leaving behind the phenomenology of acoustic expe- 
rience in favor of the behaviors of people, It thus seems to partially return. us to 
John Cage by once ágain removí ng the referent in favor of materiality and the lis - 
ing out proposed by sound ’s own organizational thrust. Interactive and partid pa- 
torv, streamed live and Web-cast, sound has gained an intensified and dynamic 
place within contemporary culture, It is my argument h that its relational* spatial, 
and temporal na t ure paral Iris theories of dectronic media, for buth opérate on 
the level of mobilily, connectivityand the inmaterial. 


That sound has gained momenium as a field within pnstmndern studies is not 
without its philosophícal, cultural!, and social backing. for theaudítory provides an 
escape route to the represerttationa] metaphysics of modernity by offering a siip- 
pery surfaee upon which representation blurs and the mtractable forms of codified 
order gaín elasticity. For the acoustical could be said to function “weakly" in its elu- 
stve ye! ever-present signifying chains* its víbrations between, through, and against 
bodies by slipping through the symbolic neí of the alphabetical house and deliver- 
ing up the i m medíate presence of the real* in all its concrete materiality. It registers 
in the víbratory waves of tactile experience* which* rather than beíng debunked by 
technology, is brought forth* through a McLuhanesque implosión in which the 
body k esternal ized and thus ¡mplicated in the network of electric circuLtry and 
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global nerves, ¡n short,, tbe acoustical may function as an appropriate mude i for 
conftonting such a jumble of nenies and extensión? and their subsequent ethicai 
and soda! implications» as transformed tbrnugb the globalüing networks of sig- 
náis and intensities. 

With such a ti enlarged aeoustie mirror, sound may figure as an inercasinglv 
relevan l and ¡mportant category to offer the self a new set of cades by which to 
opérate, as a médium intrínsically communicational and heterageneuus, and by 
which to negotiate and utílLze the increasingly anímate and telepresent warld, for 
sound embeds ksdf in the cneation uf meaningSj while remaining elusive to their 
signifkatioiU' 

I have been intcrestcd tu lisien to SOund as it congeals into füritts uf Creative 
assertion, identifying spedfic artista composers, and works that seek architec- 
ture’s echo» the city’s crowd, and the audience as interlocutor, as a means to 
untover íacets, to the development of sound arL By doing so, this book contends 
and converses wilh existing literal tires across disciplines, from muskology and 
cinema studies to art hiato ry and arehitectural theory, uliimately with the inten- 
tion of contributing to the emergí ng arena of sound studies, It puts forth sound 
art as a fidd that may engage levels of sodality through undemanding not only 
the h armón íes bul also the dissonances between place, self, and their ínteraction. 


Notes 

t. Barry Truax, dcowsfir Cúmmunkation (Norwood, NJr Ablex Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1994 ), p, 15. 
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Fade In 


S outh London* 2001; I remeto her seeing Gil lian Wea rings video work Danc- 
ing in Peckham for the first time and uní being able to get it out of my head: 
the ímage of a body dancing, inside a public shopping malí engjossed in a 
prívate ritual oblivious (or reaching fbr obUvion) to the surroundings— and yet, 
all too conscious of íhem. The surroundings in fact come crashing in* as a loom- 
ing backdrop rhat activares the work and the dancing body. 

In reading about the work, I became increasingly moved— the Telation 
between the dancing body and music (imagined or real?) housed wilhin public 
space, as a triangular conversation. setmed to huver along a fragüe yet forteful 
thread. This can be glimpsed in the work — somelhing delicaldy proncmncéd, 
almost futile»but also persisten! and hopeful What Wearing embarks on through 
rh is dance is a con tía ti on of the prívate imaginary with the larger looming public 
world — the imaginary hete being an act of listening, where the body dances to a 
íilent music heard onty in the head and the public world that must contend with 
the moving body. Public space catino* look away or ignore the presen ce of the 
body gesticulaling in rhythmk fashion, for “whoever dances docs not aitract peo- 
ple's glances , . * they summoti” 1 

What Dancing in Pückham captures is the oscillation between self and world. It 
figures the body caught between the tlows of surroundings and its own inner dríves» 
as a membrane whose fluetuations of movement and anxiety register in forms of 
Creative negotiaíion: how the self gives articulación to what it recebes and to what ir 
imagines. Árt couJd be said to function in this way, as a body or skin caught between 
a self and an audkncc, making apparent the negotiations of inner and outer, as 
intensitíes of dialogue» or abrasión? and marks (eft to be read through fantasíes of 
possibillty T 'hat ¡S to say arl registers on its su Haces the forces from withoul againsr 
the forces from within, whether a performing body masturhating in the gallery or 
an insta! latían that unco veos the hidden infrastructure of a museum, Art places its 
finger on the pulse of a body that is the con fíat ion of the artistas with society’s, As 
Adorno elucídales; 'The basic le veis af expcrience that motívate art are related to 
those of the objcclive world from which they necoiL The unsolved antagonisms of 
reality return in art works as immanent prablems of form. This, nol the insertion of 
objiective elementó, defines the relation of art to society/’ 2 
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Fade In 


Such a viewpoint forros the basis of this book* for it aims to take the pulse of 
such a negotiatkm as found in art and music, yet one marked or producid by a 
sounding body, as it recoils and then uncoÜs> emanates h and then fades, The titk s 
“Background Noise" then should be undcrstuod as dcsignatingnot so much whaí 
gíies unnnticed! bul whal in j sen se cannot he ignored. And how ihe hackgmund 
often tontains the very substance by which the foreground gains significa rice- — 
"any scenography, any profile, and any appearance are forras sprung from this 
background, signáis come from this noi&e* perceived ihings born of (hese apper- 
ceprions"^ Yet t the background embodies the weight and potential of surround- 
ings, registering spalially the movements between signal and sign P ambiguily and 
darity s shadow and its ultímate appearanee. In fdlowing works like Wea rings, 
such dichotoniies seem to come forward only to be complicated and unsettled, 
resulting in what I perceíve as the ultímate contribution of sound art: to make 
audible the very pmmise of noise to detiver the unknowahle. 

Notes 

1 . Michel Sernes, tíeneíií, trans. (seneviéve james and james hfielson (Ann Harbor, MI: 
tJniversíty of Michigan] Press, 1999), p. 45* 

2. Theodor Adorno, Aesiheik Theory t Iraní, Roben liubloi-Kenior. (MinneapuLis, MN: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1 999), p r 6, 

3. Michel Serres, tímesii, p, 25. 
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4'33": Sound and Points of Origin 


Ce3£é' wm concerned io organiza ihe temporal 
unfolding ofthe work in a context where 
chance already rules , for reúsons that are 
more social than musical „ . . 1 

— Jean-Jacques Nattiez 

All í am doing is directing attenüon to the 
sounds ofthe environment 2 

— John Cace 
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Introduction to Part 1 


4’33": Sound and Points of Origin 


G iven ihe ejdraordinary breadth of malcriáis written on and about fohn 
Cage* mol to mention his owti wrítmgs and extensiva Creative projects 
spanning bis long life, ío begjn my own undertaking with him is to con- 
ffont a mass of material, opinions, bibliographies,: referentes, and aneedotes. Yet it 
is with Oge that I begin, not so much with a desire to analyze the piel hora of 
material orto rewrite aJl that surrounds him (if that is possible . . . )* bul to initi- 
ate a specific pmjcct in which Cage musí figure. For Cage stages a consideraron 
of sound through musical practice. In this way, music not only functlonsas a form 
of cultural output» bul a platform for critica! reflection, Cages beginning is thus a 
reirwention of musical practice through an investment in sound ’s potential to 
invigorate music s reach. 

To refer to sound and music in the same breaih is to oonfront, righi from the 
start, a sema n tic impasse or j¡ag in the cognitive map. For how can I begin with 
"sound r which presupposes a relation to found phenomena, and "music," which 
opérales in the doma i n of cultural prodiaction? In ihort, with musical aesthefícs 
and thinkingand the sonority of environments not as two s ides of the same coin, 
but as faces that overlap, superímposed to form a singular? For Cage sought the 
found environment* as space for aitered and rencwed listening within a musical 
framéw'ürk. in duing so, he articúlales what would becomc a driving forcé for the 
aesthetic project of the neo avant-garde throughout the sixties, which would 
increasingly aim for immediacy, past the anistic objeci and musical! messages, 
seeking instead the heart of the real. Through such moves, Cage hursts the seams 
of the musical framewoTk so as to open onto the oulside, remind íng music whai it 
is made ofi sound. For Cage* such advances carne by emphasizing the ’here and 
now” of sound: that sound was found in the im medíate and the pros i mate* 
wbether that be a concert hall or a shopping center, insi de objeets or cven inside 
his own throat, Fot '"it behooves us to see each thuig directly as it is* be ir the 
sound of a tin whistle or the elegant Lepiota procera [mushroom] ” } To H see each 
thing directly as it is' finds its maximizcd realizar ion in the very move toward 
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sound: againsí prevailing musical languages of the classkal iTadition, sound is 
cast as the essence lo musical expedente, lo musical objects, and lo the auditory 
situation of music irt general.* To rnake music was thus tn harness the essemial 
ingredieiit of sound, mohíltzing it for direci seiliOry experience. The immediacy 
of sound thus lends to its erara forcé and valué. For Cage, it opens the way to leav- 
ing behind the discursi ve narrativo of musical messages in favor of a social inertia. 

Expended View 

To folio w Cage's ex ampie, lús bsuns, and his vocabulary is to begin with an 
expanded view in whkh something like music takes on Cultural wcighí. Such a 
view necessarily leads one s ¡istening to new sounds and new ways of perceivjng 
such sound s, Yet Cage is not alone in creating such an expanstve field, Contempo- 
raneously, musique concrete equaUy uncovers an enlirely new set of musical pos- 
sibilities, yet through very differént means: whereas Cage aims for the he re and 
now of sound beyond the medíanles of represen tai ion, musí que concréte appro- 
priates technologies of sound recording and reproduetton in the constructing of 
musical work, Phonographs, tape machines, editing techniques, found record - 
ings, speaker systems, mixing consoles all feature in the machinery employed to 
piece ípgelher musique concréte’* elabórate mosaies of sound. While ■oerupying 
an extreme end of experimental music s auditory discovcrics in the late 1940* and 
early L95Gs, musique concréte con tributes greatly to the expa nsión of musical 
vocabulary, lending weight to electronic, extra -timbra! technological potendaJ, 
while dctailing the rhetoric a round sound. 

It is my Lntent to pursue Cage and musique concréte as forerunners to experi- 
mental music, with a particular view toward reeognizing how sound is deñned 
accordingto spatial and lucational coordínales. That is, their work defines sonic cul- 
ture by continually positiening music, either in rektion to social space, as in Cage’s 
praject, or through mcthwJs of appropriation, electro (tic manipulation, and d difu- 
sión, in musique concréte, Tn add to this, the work of Group Ongaku, a Japanese enl- 
lective from the early I960s whose perfbrmative improvisa tional work could be said 
to útil i?e the technolngy of the hody by appmpriating found objects. Ongaku lims 
for an anthmpologieal aesfiietics, where site, sound, and action coalesce in perform- 
ances that lea ve behind any semblante of tonality 


Conceptual ism 

By seeking to reflect opon the conventions of musical practico through the very 
process of producing music and establishing compositionai methods as a way to 
articúlate such reflect ion, Cage defines what can be called a “conceptual" 
appnoach, in that music is both the thingdttd a reflect ion on the thíng. Such con- 
ceptual moves can be understood through following his incorpora tion and culti- 
vation of silence, sound, chance operations, and indetermmacy. Each of these 
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mterests can be seen as prescient of Conceptual art in the iatter part of the L96üs: 
silence within musical composition can be heard in térmsofa “dcmatemlixatiím" 
of the musical object* revealing a suspidon toward representa* tonal structures; 
$Ound, as distinguished ftum harmony and pitch, shori-eircuits the traditions of 
musical understanding, and in doing so proYokesan implicit critique of such tra- 
díiions; the development of chance operations and indelerminacy as methods of 
composition and performance sets the stage fur a self-reicreniiality in which the 
very mean 5 of compo$ing and processes of performing become part of the con- 
tení of the work itsdf — what one partially hear.s in chance operations is chance 
ítsdf as reflected through sonk events. Cages work, his proced tires and ideas, 
tmdcrscores sound not only as a musical médium but as a trigger for directing 
attention not so much beyond interpretation bul toivard the context in which 
interpretation musí always take place. 

By marking Cage ín retation to Conceptual art > 1 want to underscore his work 
as initiating a mnde of critical practice that would influence the developrncnts of 
contemporarvarf throughout the 1960s and 197Qs that spatialízed, contextuad red, 
and politirízed itsdf, Furthen in Cage s practice we can identify the developments 
of auditory thinking whencby suund is brought tu the fore as cultural media as wdl 
as philosophical arena. The approadi to such auditory thinking is thus wed to a 
conceptual, critica] practice based on sdf-retlection, con textual awareness, the 
appropriation of found materials. and an overarching interest in social reality. 

As Ursula Mc-yer propases in her Conceptual Art anthology from 1972, lL Art is 
not in the objects, but in the artút^ Cdrtceptiort of art to which the objects are sub- 
ordinated’"' Even wfiik Cage strove to remove his own authoring hand through 
Tech ñiques based on chance and mdeterminacy, with a view toward liberating 
sound from its referen!, to ddiver up experience rather than object, he did so by 
continually framing his projecfs through a self-styled languagethat philosophically 
made explicit his omceptualizatrans. That is to say, he was very much in Control of 
the process by which liberation could he discovered and made concrete. Sound 
thus gains credibility through its potenlial as an addition to the musical palette > 
and more by its ahility to actívate perceptiort > social spacc, and temporal immcdi- 
acy — its potential to fostcr subjective intcnsities, from listen i itg lo living. 

Context isthus prominent within Cage’s ph ilnsnph tcal project, referring audi- 
tion intensely toward its very loca t ion. The hcrc and now takes a twist in the 
“acousmatic” mcthods of musique Concréte: workirtg dirvCtly with soühd necond- 
ing techniques and technologics^ musique concréte constructs the here and now 
through intensely const ructed suund objects that enliven the ear. The theatrics of 
sonic diffusíon ereates its own uníque presence, turning a given time and place 
inte an active musical experience. The importance of the experiential, the here 
and now of sound, the chibo radon oí a rhetork of audition, these are the ingredi- 
ents of a prominent thread of experimental music, one that leads to the develop- 
ments of sound art and forms of audio art throughout the Iatter part of the 
twentieth century. 
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Notes 

1. Jean- Jaique-, Nattiez, “C Jige and Boulezt A Chapter of Music History," in The Bottiei- 

Caije CúTT&poruÍ£Tt¿£ (Cambridge, UK: University of Cambridge Press, 1993), p. 15, 

2, John Cage, For the Birdí (Londor and Boston, MIA: Marión Boyars, 1995), p. 98, 

5. John €age, “Music Lovers Field Compararon,” in Silente (MiddJetown, CT; Wesleyart 
Unlvcrsity Press, 1961), p, 276, 

4r The classicaJ tradition as etempliüed in the Romantic legacy of Wagner, and ihe 
Cernían tradition, in tura ñrads its Modernisl undoing in the works of Schoenberg, whose 
own “emaneipatron of dissonante" and subscqutnt twd ve-tone composrliona] method, 
atready annonnocs a Hierve Eoward sound as a calcgory, ihough under the guise of atoüality 
and the overtone speetmm. Cage, in this regando maltes a final sweep againnt the lingering 
threads ofthe das&icai trad ilion by progressiwly interferirg with the musita) vocabulary of 
atonality through (he use of percusskm, through the Lntroduction of silente as goveming 
termiiinlogy, and, eventualty, with the lessening of compositional control with chance 
operátions and indetcntiinaey. 

5, Ursula Meyer, CtmceprwíiJ Art (New York: Dutton, 1972), p. XI. It is curious to note 
ihat Mcycr, ¡n beí intfdduGtion, ^uoles Oge on the first page, after Wiltegensteift, Mer- 
leau-Ponty, and Rolaird Barthes. 
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Chapter I 

Sociality of Sound: John Cage and 
Musical Concepts 


T he experimental ethos as exemplified by Cage refutes the dassical tradi* 
líom for “traditional dialéctica! musíc is representational: the musical 
form relates to au expressive contení and is a means of creating a growing 
tensión; this is what is usually caUed the musical argumenté In eontrast, the oew 
experimentalisni develops ‘'múltiple permutations" consistí ng of "in dependen t 
simctural units . . , makíng uncertainty a positive feature."* Whíle "musical argu- 
ments" characterize and overdetermine the inberent richness of sound thraugh 
representational “signs" in need of ínterpretation, the experimental “open wark* 
calis “for a new form of mental col] abo rat ion with the music” in which "rhe sin* 
gularity of the moment" comes into being^m the listener'sear” 3 

In the experimental "open work™ musical argumente are replaced by pmcesses 
that result in "music" and the writing of music is supplantéd by the creatiün of sit- 
uations. Michael Nymans differentiation of Cage from a contemporary, Stock- 
ha usen, may highlight the distinctions further: “The classical system, and its 
contemporary continuatíon fStoekhausen] is e&sentially a system of príorities 
which sets up ündentd relationships between its componente, and where one thtng 
is debned in terms of its oppusite "' l In contrast, for Cage^such prioritizing is Over- 
turned by indeterminate and chance-oriented c venís in which sounds and non- 
M>unds h con tro! and chaos, are placed on equal footing. Thus, any remnant of 
musical argument is negatéd by a prevailing extravagante of non inten lionality, 
multiplicity; silente, and ñuise. 

The musicological argumení over the referentiaJity and meaning of music must 
be seen to shift radically under the momentum of Cages work. Yet Cage does not so 
much escape represe ntatií>n as reditúate it unto the field of sound througli which “its 
ephemereality . , , its interpenetrahon and unimpededness, becomes meaningful.' 1 '' 
The very condítiofl of sound thus teatures as means for eomposition as wdl íis intér- 
pretation. By overtuming the musical óbjcct so as to ínsert the presente of the lístener, 
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Cage resítuates ¡he terms by which the referent of music takes on social weight, 
bcyond s embolia Systems and tuward immediacy and the p mío and presencc of 
heing thcr€: ln doing so, he relies upon sound as an ontologitol cruLth by casting it as 
always otker to musics tradí liona! constnictión, as ephemcral and transcendent, as 
nonreferential and nonintended, as an arabia and free. Sound is the boursdless, unde- 
fined material ity of musical events. as well as vocabukry for a new phÜosophy of 
musical ethies. Accordíng to Cage, inusíc is accountable not only for its aesthetic or 
formal istic pnoperties, but as a social and política] ohject w r ith real influente. 

Increasingly through thc ! 94üs both fronte intcrtvvincd in a dual consideraron 
rhat ultimatdy ieaves thcm indistinguishahle: progressively, music ís nevef witbout 
the social. Ibis process is not wjthOut its problems or tensión h for Cag.es p rojee t 
ultima teljr iiims to transcend the materia] ennditions of the música] ohject by jnsEst- 
ing, on some level, upon thc very material corcditions of such an object. Jn other 
worcls, as Listeners, we are asked to witness a musical event that, by ínsisting on its 
material conditions (this sound is only this sound), may lucid us beytind music. For 
instante, his prepared piano of Lhe 1 94ÜS 6 turas the da&sicai instrument into a 
drum orcheslra, removing lonality for thc pCfCUSiive surprists o! StttWS, bol te, and 
spoonsj echoing hi$ carlier Livíng Ráúm Musit fl^40), who&e firsl and List rnove- 
ments ask for household ítems, such as maga? mes. books, tabletops, and window 
frames, to function as .sound so urces, and The Wottderful Widow of Eíghteen Springs 
(1942), which calis for playing the piano so Id y through tapping» banging, and 
knocking ¡te and his Imaginary Landscape series introduces electronic tone tests 
(No. 1, [1939] radio uncertainties from rwdve receivers and twenty-four players 
(No. 4y 1 1951 ] ), and randomly mbted records ngs structured with the I-Ching (No, 5, 
[1952)), progressively imerfering with the musical message with unimpedett air- 
waves, chance- operated j m?. music,' and random juxtapositions. Such Lineage is 
marked by a steady íntroduction of objeets and strategies that add percussive pres- 
ence, electronic flow.s, and chance-opera ted and ¡ndeterminale procedures, bring- 
tng the certainty of physicality — the percussive thwack, om ni presen! radio wave, 
homthold ítems — alongside a giving up of prescnce — the compartmentalized 
abarte of musical decisión to be ñlled ín by the 1-Chiríg, and the randum ovcrlap- 
pirtg of subsequen l output, resulting in the indeterminate Variatiórts H (1961), 
based on a series of five transparendes marked by points and Unes who.se .superim- 
position creates direction for any number of playees to piay any type of sound-pro- 
ducing object, Thus, physicaJ presente is w-ed to a flow of organízing principies that 
seekto infuse such presente with an unimpeded, nonintencionai anarchism that foi' 

Cago cqiutcs with social ity. Social ity accordingly is all the self-determincd opera- 
tíons of everyday life bolstered by material certainty and the effeets of hemg present. 

Experimenta] Movements 

Cage can be situated W'ithin an experimental music legacy that progressively moves 
away from an overtly musical framework and toward an inereasingly ton textual 
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and “exira- musical'' ene, This movement in general can be thought of as a shift 
away from music and toward süund, and, more importan!, from the Symbol te and 
represe ntational (music) to the phenomcnal and no nrcp rese ntalional (noiseh 
Experimental music challenger music l>oth as form and contení by exploding itr 
goveming structures (harmonic relation, instrumerctation), determining termi- 
noiogies (consonan! and dissonant), notational devices (¡mtructions), and codes. 
of conduct (presentaban strategies). In this regard, experimental music can be 
placed alongsidc the general move of modernism in its argument with represen- 
ta! ion, for its strategies incorpórate an expanded soníc palette, an intensification 
of listen ingexperience — in votóme* in locatbn, and in procedure — and an inves- 
tigaron of alternativa methods of writing and composing, As Atice [ardine has 
proposed, módem ity itself appears when a society begins to qnestion the very 
representations it has made of itself.* Such challenge ¡s given forcé through an 
ailernatíve parad igm defined by sound, as found not wíthin harmonic structures 
and melodic Unes, ñor in the classícal instrument and the totalized compositional 
work, but wíthin the everydav environment of noise, the procedieres oía music of 
the moment. As Nyman describes: 'Experimental composers are by and large not 
concerned with preseribing a defined time-óbject whose malerials, structuring 
and relationships. are calculated and arranged in advan Ce, but are more excited by 
the pmspeet ofoutlining a íitudtiúff in which sounds may occur, a pmeess of gen- 
erad ng action (sound ing or otherwise), a finid ddineated by certain composi- 
tional rules."’* 

To demárcate “experimental music" as a special category reflecte a greater 
recognition that some kind of separado» ís, and was, necessary. As Cage articu- 
lares in a lecture from 1957: 

Now, tm the other hand, times have changedí music has changed; and I no tonga 
object to the word “experimental” I use ¡t in fací to describe all the music that 
cspecially interests me and to which I un devoted, whether íomeone elst wrote ít 
or ! myseíf did. Whal has happened is that E have he o.) me a listener and the music 
has become somethingto hear. 10 

Cage raises the very issue of listen ing and he a ring as active components, if not 
the essential concerns, of (experimental) music in gestera!, o fíe ring reflection on 
the intentions behind eomposing; lo make music is not to complete an object of 
arlen don, fixed and frozen, but to engage an audience on the level of audition, in 
the moment of sound 's becomíng, Thus, music for Cage seems to become 
unquestiotiably about form more than conten!, as witnessed in bis Progressive 
move toward methodologies that remam “open” to múltiple input, unimpeded 
and nonintcntional activities that may or may not actual ly produce sound, which 
jean-Jacques Naltiez and others eq uate with the semíologically driven ll open 
work 1 *: “Tile Topen" | work of art is a fundamenta 11 y ambiguous message, a plu- 
rality of signifieds that coexist within a single signifier. , . , [T]oday this ambiguity 
is becoming an explicit goal of the work, a valué to hq realized in preferente to all 
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others" that fmds expres&íon i ti "contempo rary artists . . . receñirse to the infor- 
mal, to d burder, to chance, to mdeterminacy of results. 1 ’ 11 While Umberlo Eccfs 
definidora, and Nattiez's use of the bl open workr articúlales Cage's general 
methodology, it overlooks his ultímate aim— not for an ambiguity of ntcssages 
but for a specificity of Ikíening. That [he “open würk” allóws for “pJuraliiy üf sig- 
nífieds'’ docs not undemiinc the ultímate goal of making us relate to sound. 

Cage radically un rayéis musicologjcal divísions by always adding too tnuch 
and by demandinga continua! alteration of interpnetive angles. It h my view that 
bis work functions as both the workdffif sel f-referentiaÜity orno the work,so as to 
lead a lístener toward a sdf-refkxive awareness about the procedures in opera- 
tíon. Hís work, to a degree, mobüiz» Ínterpretation for the purpose of making 
one aware how ínterpretation is always part of the game. To pursue sound and 
active listen ing through mtisic, Cage thus refers to the very mechantes of repre- 
sentaban and ínterpretation so as to raíse awareness on an i tid ¡vidual ized» Liherat- 
¡ng level: to engage subjective ínterpretation and the individual ear. 

Silent Frayer 

To cnmjtufrf a píece of nuiinterrupted s Henee and sell it to Muzak Go. It 
wiU be 3 or 4 1/2 minutes Song-— therse being the standard Éengths of 
"Yariiicd’' mime — and it, 1 » míe wiU be Silent Prayrr . 11 


Silent Prayer frum 1948 exempllñes the mixture of transcendental spiritualism and 
everyday life indicative of Cage and enaets his elhics of “dísinterestedness" through 
erasure and negabon, Stifnf frayer is a proposed silence for a sel duraban of time 
to be broadeast across ihe Muzak system recently established to pmvide back- 
ground m lisie to the United States' growing shopping centers and malls of the 
postwar period. ín ifs cali for momentary absen ce, it aims to erase the aura! canvas 
of shopping centers — to wipe away Muzaks insidious presen ce in the ¿paces of 
everyday life — for Muzak serves the machinery of the status quo built upan con- 
snmer society Such machinery for Cage (and others) was seen to casi a shadow 
across real freedom by holding up imaginary suenes of libération: thé shopping cen- 
ter only pn>mises a false articula don of individuülity We can also witness such gen- 
eral disgust with Muzak, as representing a distinct cultural degrada (ion, in Adomo's 
summation that “the counterpart to the fetishisation of music is a regression of lis- 
tening* 13 Silent Pruyer attempts to erase such “fetishisation” and ultímate “regres- 
sion” by subtracting íts soundtrack, íntroducing self-refleetion in its place: the 
sudden gap as a replenishing negation, To pulí the plug on Muzak, tbr Cage, would 
be to strip away rhe sheera of shopping itseif— to wipe away the polish of con- 
sumerism and to reveal it as shadow play of “real" freedom, Freedom, for Cage, is 
beyond the medtmks of representation, outside the gears of mediation, which, for 
instance, Mu?ak embodies, and cultivated only in the gh'mg up of mdhiduality, the 
dismtercstedness of bdng, í>uch negativo productiom lend to marking experimental 
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music as loaztionally sensitiva self-consciously social, acoustkaüy expansive, and 
percepluallv aimed, fc 'Diíitinguiíih[íngj between that ‘oíd' musie , . , which has to d o 
with coneeptions and their communioition, and ibis new music, which has to do 
wilh pcrception and the amusing of it in us ' N 


Shopping Malls & Everyday Life 

In contrast to Henri Lefebvre, whose Critique of Everyday Life from 194? (a year 
prior to Sí/enl Prayer) concretaos the ternas of alienation in rdation to Capitalist 
society, the rhetork of Cage fineta it$ revolutiónary forte in the non-ego of indi- 
vidual presente. Sha ring concern for the everyday as life's. médium, as space of 
autonomy Lefebvre and Cage fai! within the prevailíng ínterest al this time in 
everyday lif? as sociológica] subject and artistíc arena: vdiere Lefebvre looks 
toward the early works of Marx to establish a Critica! Marxism, Cage embraces 
Henry David Thoreau and La o Tze, Quoting Thoreau — “Government ¡s best 
which govems nol at all, and when men are prepared for it, that will be the kind 
of govemment which they will have* — Cage furthers: “But we Uve from dsy to 
day: revolution is going on this moraeitt”** For Cage, such revolutions articúlate 
themsdves üüt through política] program but from an "apúliticaF and anarchist 
form of spirituality— that of gtving up individualily. 

Whereas views of ¡ndividuaHty are o fien based on notions of personal 
expression, where the individual is conce i ved as locus of social freedom* for 
Lefebvre, the individual alone is ¡nadequate, for ll up un til now everyday life has 
becn 'alienated 1 in such a way that its owrt reality has been íorn from it, placed 
outside it and even turned agaínst it ” 16 Such viewpoints lead toward a claim for 
artistíc practice as basis for renewing everyday Ufe, an “art of living L that, for 
Lefebvre and Cage, implies a critique of bourgeois society, “As wíth every gen- 
uine art, this will nol be reducibie to a few cheap formulas, a lew gadgets to hdp 
us organize our time, our comfort, or our pleasure more efñciently, Recipes and 
tech ñiques for increasing happiness and pleasure are part of the baggage of 
bourgeois wisdom — a shallow wisdom which will never bring satisfaction* The 
genuine art of living impÜes a human reality, both individual and soda], incom- 
parably broader than this/ 117 

Cheap formulas, gadgets, comfort and pleasure, recipes and tech ñiques , . . 
such is the arsenal of the Capitalist mecha nism by which the shopping malí opér- 
ales as “ . . a self-adjustíng system of merchandising and development that has 
conquered the world by deploymg standard ized un its in an extensive network, 1 ' 18 
The shopping malí c reates a “weightiess realm” structured a round "numbinglv 
repetitive corridors üf shops , . . endless aísles . . , dramatic atriums [that| créate 
huge floating spaces for contemplaban, múltiple levels [with] infinite vistas from 
a variety of vantage points, and rellectivc surfáces, . . .* In this regard, Muzak, as 
the shopping malí soundtrack, serves as a Sl white noise” complementing the visual 
effeets by washing o ver the consumer a numbingly dull droneJ* 
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lo shatter the dbiyÍDg and dreamy effects of the malí is tO replace one nolion 
of freedom with anolher, to cxplodc the “g&dget" for the “art of Jiving,' 1 the H 'dnlJ 
drone" with epiphanous silente, For agency, as understond as Índex of freedom, 
only forms the basis for ideulogieal struggle: exprcssing individuaiity will not so 
much guara ntee freedom; rather il supports the system thaí determines sueh 
agency, as recqgnizable. In this regard, persona] tastes, the likes and dislíkcs as 
exemptified in personal choice, can not be saki to highlight the self as “free On the 
contrary, they only go so far as the status quo predetermines, as a nepresentation of 
individual i lv» for "social relations and processes are appropriatctl by individuáis 
only through the forms ín which they are represented to those individuáis.’ 4 ** 

Cage seeks to short -Circuit mdividuality by redefining it according to a rugged 
disinterestcdhcss whercby agency is granted only in the movement away from 
itself, outside personal expression, in forms of negación. 

Ib attack, if not abo-lish, the principies of competí [ton and authority, not inerely in 
order to frec individuáis from the coerción of ossified relations and forms of com- 
munkai ion diaated by thecapitalisl ralio, l>ut primarily with ihcfar-rcacbing aim 
of making the individual conscious of the fací that he must elimínate his prefer- 
entes and dislikes, which are a function of osíficatioro in coíisdousiiess and (he 
internalization of capitalist coerción,, to make social use of this freedom of com- 
rmmícative reason." 

Rather iban define the world accordtng to individual will» the world will fmd 
definition ín that whích will oceur, outside one’s own likes and dislikes, for^new 
rnodes of ieali?.ation are needed * . . [which ] can be indicated only in negativo 
térras because they would amount to the negation of the prevailing modes, HU 
Though never realizad {at least as Cage onginaUy hoped for), Siknt Prayer pro- 
poses to challenge the status quo and mdividuality at one and the same instant: by 
silencing Muzak it sabotages the mechan ism of consumption, Througb the cre- 
ation of not so much a produced musical object but a silent space, Cage redefines 
the notion. of the composer as a form of agency agaínst del i veri ng up an overt 
musical message based on saying sometkmg', he aims for renewed Iistening, 
beyond the nuise of consumplion. as a nrtode of absolufe individuálism, and 
toward the silence of a “quiet miad” that is “free of its likes and dislikes ” ÍS 

Listen ing 

The presente of sound, outside the represen tatiooai structures of musit, and sub- 
jectivity, beyond the medtation of consumer culture, oceurs againsr the backdrop 
of listeiung, forming for Cage an overall pmduction of integratkm, echoing Fiu- 
m ara when she writes: 

[r is almost as though a non -listera ng speech teñds to favor "simple” mechanisms 
that divide and extinguish, whereas Eistening requires a laborious attitude more 
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Cdhsistcnt with problcms oí' intcgration and living. And the güthering thal allows 
thosí qualilies lo unfold is not so mueh lo tuentrated on a single poinl lo the 
exclusión of olhers: it is a silent acceptance thal tends lo unite through the aít ilude 
of integral t.ng and lettlng live. 34 

By embraring sound,and engaging listening, one finds sympathy in Humaras 
cali for an'ecologicar perspectiva na lagos. She ideatifies an inherent philosophi- 
cal lack in Western thinking that lea ves behind half of the original Greek lerm of 
"logos." that of "legein" meaníng "to say, speak, enuncíate’’ bul also “shelter, 
gather, keep, reccive” Fot Fiumara, to recover the verb of tegos, over ¡ts noun, is to 
reinstale "listening 11 wilhin the tradition of Western thought, which “starts out to 
say and not to listen T underpinning her cali with an ethics, for 44 we are not suffi- 
ciently conversan t with the at (ilude of openness" which listening supporfs;, 
rather, knowledge makes claims on territories of thought 25 M A phiiosuphy of Hi- 
ten ing can be envísaged as an attempt to recover the neglected and perhaps 
deeper roots of what we cali thinking, an activity which ín sume way gaihers and 
syntbesízes human endeavours."* [n the same way, a philosophy of listen i ng for 
Cage is an attempt tu recover ncglected and perhaps deeper rools of what we cal] 
“music ” for listen i ng may gather in the total situation of not only sound but its 
contexto synthesizing all Chis into an aestbetic projecL 


Sound s Critique of Music 

Siten t Prayer's aesthetie of silence must be heard in relation lo the very tbing ¡t: 
silences, opening up to what John Dewey calis Hl the art experience ' 1 by creating 
ave núes for overcomtng the fí>rces that “opérate to créate a chasm betwccn ordi- 
nary and aesthetic experience . . . [that| lócate Iart| ín a región inhabited by no 
other c reature, and that emphasize beyond atl reason the merely contemplar ive 
cha ráete r of the aesthetic ” 27 

Lefebvre’s “art of livingr Cage’s disinterested ego, Dewey '5 “art experience 1 ' 
signal a drive into the heart of the everyday, the ordinary, as coníested site, 5 ríen/ 
Prayer opérales as musical project and critical gesture in such a way as to make the 
two intrínsic to the other, for Siten f Prayer doesn’t escape (he shopping mal!, but 
seeks it ogt. 

Cage’s silent composition 4*33"> from 1952, furthers the intensified dialogue 
between mgsic and life by again mohüizing the negative, nonintentionalíty of 
silence, expressing Cages ultímate concern: "freedom from enes intentions” M As 
with Silent Frayer, 4 r 33 " is seo red as a silent work, written in three movements for 
a rartdom period of time, 2 ’ Premiered on August 29, 1952, at the Maverick Cern- 
een Hall in Woodsiock, NY, and perfontied by David Tudor, reactions to the work 
were, as can be Lmagined, mixed, Some people were enthusiastic and others 
befuddled, One person slood up at the end and encouraged the audience to “drive 
these people [Cage and the other musícians| out of town !” 50 It may be difficult to 
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conjure the outlandi&h and provocad ve nature of the work from coniemporary 
perspective, for in many ways the work operates in a fairly gen (le manner — no 
bombástica Dadaisí zeal or violent Actionism, which would generally warrant out- 
rage, Yet the outrage is there, as the work osci Hales to the other extreme. 

4 '33 " is the perfect conflation of música] frameworks with the everyday fidd of 
ordmary envi ron mentid It mide escores sound by not so much introdueing noise as 
a musical factor (as in the case of the Italian Futurists) but by operating within 
musical contáis necessarily invoíving audi enees. Likf Slíertf Pmyer, 4' 33” gáins its 
□pera ti ve forcé by sdf-consdously working with its own antidpated contexto that of 
the concert setting, Context and audience function as determining factor* to ihe 
work, as musical materia]: the incidental noise of the audience, and the randum, 
acoustic occurrences of the given environmenf, mingle and invade the compod- 
tional trame work, at the instan! of performance. In 4 r 33 " duration (the time ¿ame 
of the composition) and sound (in the form of incidental noise) remain as govern- 
ing compositional deviees. Sound Itere is any and all sounds, or “sounds, puré and 
simple, 1(111 and speciñc sounds found within the context of performance, from such 
bodies as those seated or standing inside the moment of performance, Sound is 
thus heand i mbued with ihe given characteristics of a found arehitecture, from hod- 
ie$ and their spccificity (and the siamming of doors as people walk out). As with 
Silem Prayer, 4 33 " axticulates the non intent ¡onal, disinterestedness of the Cagean 
etilos, for ÍL we are made perfect by what happens to us rather than by what wc do- ’" lí 

What 4 '33 ” captures iu the move from composición to audience, from musical 
iratrument to found sound, from composer as writer to compose r as listener is a 
conceptual ira me in which music and context set each other into relief, mobiliz- 
ing silence to incorpórate the noise of all that is outside music, “Thanks to silence, 
noise — nut just a selectíon of certa! n noises, bul the multíplicity of all ciolks that 
«tist or may occur — malees a definitive entrante into my music."'' A definitive 
entrance, and a definitive exit, for silence ís ímplemented so as to withdraw the 
musical objecf and allnw “all the sounds we don’t intuid " to flood in. For 
“silence is always in a State of listen ing or of iva it ing for something to happen. 1 * 5 
This waiting for something to happcn is intenlionally set lo work in 4' 33" so as to 
tune perception to itsdf, its watt ing, and its place within such waiting. As in SiUnt 
Preyer, silente combáis a dedal ed listening by intcrveiling within social space — 
here, the shopping malí is replaced by the concert setting, which couid be said to 
produce a different consumer objecL 

Conceptual Music 

lti has book Noise Water Meat, Douglas Kahn criíicizes Cage for “musically si lene - 
ing the social" through an arsenal of “sílendng techriiques,, 1 * which ultimately 
rders noise to a lingering framework of musicalítyi “One of the central effeets of 
Cages battery of silendng Lechniques was a silencing of the social.’ "* For Kahn, 
whík “letting sounds be themselves ‘ Cage paradoxically relocates them inside a 
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rubric ot prefcrenlial silence and subscqucntly rcfers back lo a musical language 
govemed by taste and aeslhelics far írom the social thereby falling short if not 
contradicting his intended ambitbn. The compositional tools of duralion and 
sound posítions 4'33'' in the domain nf musical pmductinn, and the silencing, the 
work enacts necessarily contradices and undermines the inherent noise oí social 
s pace rather than amplifying i i. J'hus, for Kahii, Cages work opérales by “elimi- 
nating, dimínisbing, ot displacing the so urce of the notse, transformíng the noise 
into something dse, or canceling the noise by playing back its image, so to speak, 
in the negativc."* 7 

Jn contrast to Kahn’s criticismo it is my view that such a musical language, 
whilc operaling as a contradictory gesture, forma an extremely productiva lens 
througb which a work like 433" gains momenttim. It seems importan t herc to 
underscore the vcry contextúa] situation of ^ ", for the work was self-con- 

sciousJy "vmtten” so as to converse with music through its performance in a con- 
cerl setting. That is to say, the work aitns for music, as cultural practico and as 
contect. It Ls from this perspectiva that 4 '33 ' (tnds its operalive power: by produc- 
ing a musical situation in which silente and noise, music and the social may 
in tersect and destabilixe each othcr. 

PeopJe or Plante? 

4 33 " demárcales a time and a space in such a way as to underscore the meeting or 
gathering of occurrences as a locus, as a situational cvcnt with real bodies and real 
efifecte Such a move h precursory to what can be calkd “sítospecific practicer 
developed overtly wilhin the arts of the mid- to late 1 9*60s. Such praetice draws 
upon the given parameters and situation and incorporales them into the making 
and presentaron of the work itself, In this way, it is contextuaUy aware,. produdng 
not so much an object of attention but a set of conditions by which context is 
brought into focus. In relation to Cage and 4 f 33", context is [cutid in the históri- 
ca] legacy of the classical music tradition, and the burgeoning ñeld of experimen- 
tal music, the spaces and conditions of performance itself (concert hall), the 
mechan ics of instrumenta and their referentes, as we!l as the languageof listening 
and musical ity, AJI these, rather than ínform a final musical project, become 
active ingredients in his work and ultimatdy feature within the work itself: what 
we hear in 4 '33 " is not so much the “silencing of the social" and a recuperarían of 
musicality but a conceptual framework in which the social and silence are 
brought into dialogic relation. That is to say, whilc Cage’s opera lions rely upon 
notiuns embcdded in Western art music, tbey do so in a way that conceptuaJly 
frames and questions them. Such a procesa sets the stage fbr the terms of the 
social and silence to play off each othcr, potentially underminc their stability, as 
autonomous and fixed, and lead to renewed perspectives OH their inherent ten- 
sions* meanmgs, and potential, For here, “the very existence of silence depends 
upon noise and permita noise to exist." 34 Such operations parallel what Waller 
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Benjamín called the ''dialéctica! imagc” Whik discussing the intensiñed produc- 
tion and use of images within social space of the 1930s, Benjamín* dialéctica! 
jpproach suggests ways to under stand Cage's maneuvering between musical 
object and silente. As Ben Highmore points out, Benjamines dialéctica! imagc^isa 
conste! la tion (a montage) of elementa that, in comhination, produce a spark 1 that 
a!lows íor recognition, fbr legibility, for communication and critique. 1 Such a 
deser ipt ion may be placed alongside 433'\ for the conste! lation of music, silence, 
space, and audience throws off a spark, in which sucb terms take on kgihility 
through which Listening and music complícate and renew each other, In this move 
exists an ímplkit critique: the terms by which music is undcr&tood, as produced 
object or event, unravel so as to underscore them as determíning factors to music 
in genera!. 

What Kahn does point out is that such “noise of everyday lite" fmds its altér- 
nate development, heyond the strictly musical ffamcwork, within a tech no lógica! 
legacy of the modero period. From Kahn’s pcrspectivc, the noisc of the social is 
articulated and tríade public through tcchniilogical advances and their suhse- 
quent aura! by- producís— -the crackle of phonographs, the statie of tclephone 
lines, radiophonic noisc, cinematic stereophony — which form the basis for an 
expanded aurality advanced throughout the twentieth century, 40 Yet whik such 
a uraJity may infíltrate the social, occur as everyday evento and ñlter through daily 
conversation, it may rcmain tmfírde cultura! reflection as subject matter In this 
way, the silence of 4 33 * is one that allows and introduces the social as a functron- 
ingterm within musical practico, and» inversdy, for the social to takeon the musi- 
cal as a parad igni for active listen i ng, as an aural experiment. Here, Cage may fail 
to stop bcing a composer, or ro ad vanee along the lines of Futurist haranguing, 
but due lo this he seems able to make more explicit music s shortcomings and 
ultímate poten ti a! to address issues Vraditionally outside its scope. In this regará, 
4'33’ r is both a silence and an investiga* ion of its effeets, explicitly addressing the 
musical audience in the very act oflistening, “An audience can sít qirietly or make 
noises. People can whisper, talk and even shout. An audience can sit sti!J or it can 
get up and move a round. People are people, not plañís"* 1 Opetatirtg through 
silence, 4 r 33" looks toward the audience as so und -source (shuffling feet, cough- 
ing, laughing, walking out) — individual bodies, rather than plants— undersenr- 
ing listening itself as an act and audience ¡is a musical event. 

Motít people think that when they hear a piece of music, they’re not do-ing any* 
thing but that sosnething is being done to them. N&w this is. not true, and we mu$t 
arrange our music, we musí arrange our art. we must arrarge cvcrything, I bclirvt, 
so that people realize (hat they ihemselves aje doíng ir, and not that soenething is 
heing done to them. 42 

As with Silent Prayer, and other of Cage's works, such as 4 '33 ", mu sic is a form 
of p ropos it ion, an acoustieal suppressiorii of the cgü (as a “non-listen ing speech") 
so as to replace it with an active event: in the gap between sounds,the silent ipace 
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within music, íistcning is forced away fmm the musical object and toward íts úwn 
proccss: what J hear Is the noisc of nry own listening, where responsibility i.s givcn 
to the listener for the music produced- ln this regard, once such recognition 
occurs, the audience may ask itselfc what kínd of music are we going to makc? 
Such listen ing is found in musical messages that are not £□ mtich predetcrmined, 
as written score, huí arise through process, event, and converiatícm hetween situ- 
ación and context, audience, and musician, where listen ing may speak, echoing 
Roland Rarthes: a “listening that speaks . . r compds the subject to renounce his 
‘inwaidness,** therebv opening listening out orno a dispersad field of meaningd 3 
Though discussed in. rdation to psychoanalysis, and the rdation between patient 
and therapist, as a speciaíked moment of speech, Rarthes’s “listening that speaks," 
in turn, speaks to the broader field of oralitv and auditum, sound and its emana 
don. He demárcales a space in which the two are resituated, beyond their 
dich otomo us distinctions: the listen ing that speaks articúlales a nuance of rda- 
tion by making the seeming passivitv of listening active, outspoken, and articú- 
late. Coincidentally, Rarthes uses Cage as an example of this externalized, 
speaking- listening, fbr in Cages music “each sound one after the next" is heard 
H not in its syntagmatic extensión, huí in its raw and as though vertical signify- 
ík ^ ,”** By seeking to strip away the representational nature of sound — this sound 
is imderstood only in relation to ¡ts referent — sound is potmtly dislodged to float 
along a chaín of reference, as a “signifying” agent within a musical evento outside 
the narrativas of musical argnment, This signifying of sound over its signifkation 
(and ultímate deripherabilíty) makes possible a shift in listening by which indi- 
vidual ¡magmation is mobllized, for listening reaches not for corree t mean ing but 
for its potcntíaL ln “realizing that ihey [audience] are in Fact doíngít [rnusk]" lis- 
tening searchesfor its own nárrative — -it speaks, it musical i/es, it determines tom- 
position, howeveT ñutían d i sh or uneventfub 


Staging No i se 

Siíént Prayer and 4'33" opérate by relying upon a language oí silcnce: the works 
are composed silentes aimed at commenring upon certain contexts, from the 
shopping malí, as domain of ordinary experience, to concerf halls, as arena of 
musical aesthetics. They both aim to unco ver and initiate new modes of compos- 
ing and listening, In contras!, Cage’s Black Mountain event from IS52 is a com- 
posed noise aimed at unsettling audiences and their listening habits, 

Organized ivhile working at Black Mountain College during a sujnmer resi* 
dlency, along with Merce Cunningham and David Tudor, the work was strnctured 
around fnting durational ' s compartments p wiíhin which performers were allowed 
to fill their respective slots with wh ate ver materials they chose» from test to sound 
to ntovement, ln addition, the actions, musical, visual, and performative, wre 
housed within a spatial design that aimed to disrupt the cent ral ity of the 
síage/audience dichotomy. For the event* sea t ing arrangemenls were divided i uto 
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four sccttons, eacb facing each other and fanning out from a central arca» thereby 
crealing an X fbrmation with four distinct perspectives. In ibis way, the perform- 
ance presented Information from all sides, thereby frustrad ng certa in perspectives 
while activating others, For an audience member coukl never experíence the entíre 
presentad on all at once but was gíven a seríes of pardal vicws, each adding up to 
its own uniqjue " versión 1 of the work. For Cage, this was an attempt to “changa 
architecture from the Renaissance not ion to something el se which relates to our 
lives" 15 Such an arehitectural shift, from the proscenium to a theatcr in the round 
in which “we ourselves are in the round," in turn» sets the stage for replacing sin- 
gular with múltiple perspectives. Here, the Renaissance deveíopment of perspet- 
tive for rendertngthree-dimensional space on two- dimensional surfaees gives way 
to the muldplioty that, for Cage, renders more accurately the expericnee of daiíy 

life, 

The Black Mbuntain event situates no stable perspective» no ideal 
viewing/hearing posidon; instead the audience sees itself as part of the event. In 
this sense, wc can follow Cages inereasing interest In the audience as a determm- 
ing input» not only as sanie oceurrence,, as in 4'33"j. but as positioned subject 
whose own experience leads to its creation: 

The ülrncture wti should tliirik abfttit in thal úf each person id (he audience. In 
Other Vfordí, his cnnsciowsness is stmetnring (he erperience diFFercnrty From any- 
body dse’s i o the audience. 5o the less we stmeture the ihcairical oceasiun and the 
more rit is like unstructured daily Ufe the grenter «vil! be the stlmulus to the struc* 
turing faculty of each person in the audience, rf we have done nothing, he then 
wül have everyt.hi.ng to do.* 4 

Such an overtly arehitectural interest appears in Cage’s work intermidently. 
His writings are sprinkted with vario us refemices to architects and huildings» 
thuugh these ícatureonly uceas lo na 11 y in direCt rélaliort to his own work. Branden 
W, Joseph has exploned such arehitectural interests through Cage s own critical 
Opinión of modern architecture. Focusíngors Cage's anides “Rhythm Etc.” (1961) 
and the earlier 'Juilliard Lccturc" from 1952, loseph uñdcrscores Cages interest in 
transpareney and the use of glass in the works of Mies van der Robe as parallcling 
his own silencing of music. r M For Cage* any silence in Miesian architecture would 
not negate the environnicnt but would tipen [he building up to an interpenetra- 
tion with its surroundings along the linés of Cage's own defin ilion of silente 
Fquatíng transpareney and glass with silence and the openi ng up of the musical 
envelope to outside noise — Ln this sense, the envimnment that lingers behind the 
musical event— Joseph maps out a compelí i ng constellation in which modern 
architecture and Cage's work converse, We can exten d such conversatíon in the 
Black Mountaín event, as Cage does, to recognize sensitívíty to the structure of 
presentation and the position of audíences. Intentionally locatingthe audience in 
such a way as to confound their aural and visual perspectives» Cage implies in a 
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move sympathettc to rveryday life that things happen that we don’t always wit- 
ness, That is to say, not only does transparency lead out onto an open an<i ñill 
view, it ñlls such a vicw with overlappmg and often conílicting Information!, ás a 
multiphdty of those "stochastic and disordered bodies 3 emblematic of the real 1 * 
^Twcnticth-centüfy art's opened out eyes, Nbw music’s opened our eare, Theatre? 
Just notke what 3 s around. 3 ' 10 

As an aside to Joseph’s ''silenr architecture" the Black Mountain event can be 
seen as a kind of "landscape architecture” in which objects are positioned to build 
np layers oí input, echoíng Cage’s own admiration for "those íapanese gardens 
with just a few stonés^ 1 ín contrast to the “open space" of modern arehitecture, 
the open space of íapanese Zen gardens are oftcn designed to créate layers of pos- 
siblc peispective, Rather than ñll space with light, open vistas through transparent 
material, japanese gardens sitúate a vkwer by eomplicatíng transpareney and 
open space, as in the Ryoan-ji Zen garden in Kyoto (whidl Cage himsdf admired 
and is obviously referring to in the above ijuotejr^ Built in theMuromaehi period 
(1499),, Ryoan-ji consists of fifteen stones positioned in a rectangular pebble gar- 
den, surrounded by a cement wall, mapíe trees, and a temple. What distinguishes 
the simplíeity of the garden is that the stones are placed in such a way that from 
any one posición a vkwer can never see all of them. In this way, something is 
always h id den from view. Such a construct signáis a greater metaphoric proposi- 
tiotlí that any single line of thinking must always make one blind to other possi- 
bilities,** 

Confounding view, creating curiosity, initiating inquiry, the Black Mountain 
event builds an architecttire of too Little and too much: in always mi&sing part of 
the action, audicnces discover through their own Lnitíative possible views, 

I was an a bdJrjr ddüvering ¿ lecture which induded silences and there was 
another laddcr which M,C. | Mary Caroline] Richards and Charles Olsert went up 
at difieren! times. , , , Robcrl Rauschenberg was playing an old-fashioned phoiu> 
graph rhat had a horn and a dog on the side listenitig, and David Tudor was play- 
mg a piano, and Merce Cunningham and other dancers wcrc moving through the 
audience and a round the audicnce. Rauschenbcrgs pictures were suspended above 
the audience, . , 

Cage's desciiption races along to catalog the multípücity of actkm k 10 trace the 
simultaneous movemeut of sound upon sound, image upon image, as festive ihc- 
atricality, Built into the performance are a number of structurai elements that, in 
keepíng with the stagedesigd.aim to aUow performers the freedom toínterpret the 
score and! introduce their own elements into the worlc In this sense, the piece 
stages an indeterminate spectacle that wúuld, in tu.rn, add to the infieren t multi- 
plicity. As Lela E, Miller suggests, for the Black Mountain event Cage, “instead of 
creating a ñxed work, collaborated in a process, governed by rule but firee in its 
realizatíon^ Such strategies are a culmination of Cage's ongoing concern to 
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libérale sDund by erasing the ego of the artist. By giving [he performers the ffee- 
dom to interpret the work, and introduce thé ir own materia] input, and ihrough 
struduring works so as to amplify multiplícity, Cage could alleviate the work 
from hís own authorial grip^-to step aside and allow the work to complete itself. 
“[Normallyl Cage set up the architecture but then allowed the interna] décor to 
be subject to chance opera! ¡o ns, . * , His works were Üke a field with a fence, in 
whieh one could move as one wished.” 36 

Whereas 4 r 33" silences music, Black Mountaín rcaches for a sílencing of sin- 
gula rity; 4*33“ mates transparent the space of music, as an opening ontu sound, 
Black Mountaín filis spaee with a dcnsíty of material and input. Yet hoth opérate 
to frame a listcners reiationship to music by heíng aware of their pusitioning: 
4*33“ by pointing toward their own presen ce and Black Mountaín by complicat- 
tng perspectiva In contrast to 4 , 33' r as an attempt to mate transparent musical 
practica su as to introduce, as in JViiess Farnsworth Honse in Illinois, the outsíde 
environmentj Black Mountaín theatrically stages an environment— to position 
the audience so as to recognize the haphazsrd, multiplícity of input — sounds, 
words, i [ruges, movements — -as poss ible music, continualty remaining open to 
i nd ¡vidual i nlerpretat ion , ’ T 


Unnaming 

Cagas p rojea to libérate sound operates by redefíning musical objects and mes- 
sages; he mobilizes sound for philosophical thinking based on an ethics of listen- 
ing; he speaks out and gives up in the same move, working to di rea attention to 
whai is already there; he renames musical practsce according to an awareness of 
its place within larger contexis, The ñame, in effect, is the very thing his work 
aims to erase or sílence, for it concretizes definí Eion according to a prescribid set 
of terms. As Derrida procla ims: “To give a na me is always, Jike any birth (certifi- 
cate), to sublímate a singularity and to inform against it, to hand it over to the 
pólice."' 11 Therefore, the ñame grants indmduality in the naniing of such, while 
handing o ver the individual lo the pólice of language, for u the ñame of a man is a 
numbing blow from whieh he never recovers.” 39 The ñame is a “performative" fol- 
lowing ¡ludiih Butler, in that it relies upon a “linguístic authority" as a means to 
enact its very articulaban.*' To libérate and pin it down ín one and the same 
move, the ñame arrcsts and grants definition while (over)détermining subjcctiv- 
ity. The ñame then is a form of violente— -' we stand before the ñame as we stand 
befóte the law"* 1 and yet such violencc is the promise of .subject i vi ty: ‘ F.very time 
there is a ñame given, there is a promise - * and fhis promise is "the promise of 
Being, 11 *" 

Cage’s attempt to rename sound according lo itself, to lócate “sounds, puré 
and simple,** 3 rdlects a desire to allow the promise of its Being to be t that is to say, 
to distrae! the pólice for a momertt so as to allow the ñame to embody itself, to 
ñame itself, before being arrested, Engaging questions of representa! ion thus 
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teads to an unavoidable awareness of context and the externa! forces that opérate 
to give definí tion. To erase the ñame then is an attempt to aüow a ñame to octur, 
according lo its own directives and forcé. Namíng, (or unnaming) for Cage is 
enacted in the erasingof musical representation, in the silencing of personal taste, 
in the amplificar ions of noise* en the procedures and siruations of music. Prepar- 
ing pianos t silencing Muzak, causíng audi enees to stir, the ftmttion of musical 
messages is turned insick out, deflected from the piano to the aydience, km the 
consumer objíect to interior thought, in a self-conseious shuffling of deñnition: 
where is the source of music and where is its space of reception? 

Through following Cage s work and its example, it has beers my Ínteres* to 
pursue the imeníions looming behind the work so as to rccognize in what way it 
produces a sense of musical practice ultimately wed to a sensitivíty of context, A 
constitutive res ni t of such a proposición in Cage leads to a performative piay with 
the individual ear. Aurality is tríade the governing terna ín the perception of not 
only the concert hall as doma i n of music hut of the world in such a way as to 
mark it as different: tiste ni ng can create social bonds, function as a central temí in 
the perception of events, and lend itself to a considera tion of context and envi- 
ronments, whtch life continually delivers up, Cage s own move to presenting 4 '33 lr 
on the sidewaik in Harvard Square in 1968 may reve al hi§ belief that his work is 
inherently about social space. Whether sounds ever trnly become themselves in 
Cage's work is to miss the paínt, for “letting sounds be themselves" initiates a con- 
versation in which the musical and found sounds merge, making music a cultural 
parad igm beholden to sound and its situatedness. 
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Chapter 2 


Exposing the Sound Object: Musique 
Concréte's Sonic Research 


S ound s locational intensity arrives thrnugh it always already heing there: 
befare this writing startA» a sound is beard, it$ presence already passing, 
akered in the flows of moletuJes, cut up by mouths inhaiing and speakíng 
back into the airs modulado ras, trapping, letting go, and attenuating the platea u 
of theauraL Sound hutts in, and thcn filis back, pushing forfh its hource, wbether 
object, body, music,or movement, into the frame ofpotqption. 1 stand by sound, 
and sound invades my space — it di&respects borderó thercby making expJicit the 
intensity of tcrritory, To record sound, trap it on media ready for amplification, 
diffuiion, and distribuí ion, through Systems of transpon and broadcast, is to toy 
wíth the present t lindo origin, and realign memory. It is also to turn sound into 
object, giving it wcight and mass, added strenglh and forcé, a figure haunting 
through its conlinual reappcarance the hodily real. 

As a contemporaneous paral leí to the early work of John Cage, musique con- 
crete significantly figures sound as a suhiect of research as well as musical médium. 
Though to refcr to musique concrete in rclation to Cage, and hts work frí>m the late 
1940s and early I95fts, is to arrive at a philosophical and meíhodological splil, for 
each ocaipies extreme pusitions in rclation toquestions of sanie representa tion and 
musical meaning. It is also to discover a regional shíft, for the French school of 
musique concréte articúlales a distinct dífference fram, if ñor oppusition to, Cage 
and what can be sccn as a North American traditinn. This difference articúlales 
itself in relation to the musical object and its context, Such differences between Cage 
and musique concréte offer the chance to articúlate more fully sound as a specific 
médium, as well as chart how practitioners negotiated the unsettled terrain between 
sound and m.usic in the early stages of experimental music. 

As mentioned, what we hear in the work of Cage, and rctlectcd in works such as 
4*33", as well as Giríridge Mttírc (1960), which calis for the amplifica don of small 
objecis, 1 is an emphasis on the very source of sound itself, as objeets, dectronic 
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circuito, and real bodies: a referente lo sound as founded upon the actual object of 
its sourtc, as in the piano and the sounds of the a Lidíente, shoppíng malta and the ir 
soundtracks (.and their proposedl removalh or the nmltiplECity of live action and 
theif un i m peded and chance-driven juxtaposítions. The work establtehes a sensi- 
tívity tú sound, and listening in general, by showing us Ehe direct place from which 
it springs, underscoring the ever-present happenings of real sound, as in works like 
Living Room Musk ( 1940), utilizing the found object itedf, or the Imaginary Land- 
scape series, exposing and amplifying the circuitry of electro ni es, Referente to ite 
so urce underscores sound in such a way as to eneourage, or set the stage for, iiber- 
ated perteptkm, for it huiste upon the direct corrdation between musk as a cul- 
ture of listening and sound as indicator of everyday tife as found in material 
objeets and their ultímate appropriation. Such performativity underscores mate- 
rial presente by establishing rebanee on the sou nd source as a signlfier (rom which 
sounds arise and, in a sense, return. For as listeners, we are asked to hear sounds as 
tiberated from traditíonal rep resen tational de vicies of musical composition through 
the very material so urce. Such insistente performs its own philosophical wrestlíng 
match, for it seeks to remo ve meaning so as to fiad it again. Thus, we are asked to 
understand the liberation of sound in relation to material cunditiuns; the material 
of objeets, the material of sounds, the material oí our own bodies and the spacc in 
which we are positioned, These become conditions that refer to thenteelves rather 
than signífiersof so me ofher reatiiy; for Cage, Liberation only occurs by insisting un 
sound, and by extensión, direct perception, beyond representation or mediatbn, as 
found withín the loe a t ion of the real. 

Agamst such thínkíng, musique concréte locales sound’s liberation through 
ideal configurations, harnessing sound s intrinsíc ambiguiiy or malkability so as 
to créate distinct auditor)' exper iences abstrack'd from an original source, beyond 
or in spite of material referente. Musique concréte underscores the tethrtúlogital 
medíanles! pbysits, and inherent nuance of sounds as revealed through the prop- 
erties of phonograph records, magnetic tape, and the record i ng studio, loud- 
speaker, and sound diffusion. J’hus, to a ccrlain degree, experimental music s 
initial steps oscillate from concentratian on a social architccture in which sound 
figures to a concern with the body of sound as an object in its own right. 


Musical Research 

Fierre Sehaeffer, along with Fierre Henry, established the Groupe de Recherche de 
Musjque Concréte in 195 1 while acting as researcher at Radíodiffusion-Tdevision 
Francaise (French national radio) when: he had been workittg since 1944. in 
establishing the Groupe (later renatned Groupe de Recherches Musicales, or 
GRM, in 1958), Sehaeffer created a speciabrjed contcxt for audio re&earch and 
musical experimeniation. Such research had pro found influentes on music, !ead- 
ing to the establishmenl of electro-acoustic music, vet ít is ím porta nt to empha- 
sizc thai any musical outeome was the result of a technologícal investigad ve sonic 
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procera, Musíque concréte positions mutíc within a larger somc syntax based an 
the manípulatíon of audio machines and recording media, the cultiva! ion of 
sound objects and their intrinsic dynamic. GRM should thus be seen both as a 
school of musical thought and practice and a laboratory for the continua] devel- 
opment of acousíical resea rch, 

Prior to establishing GRM, Schaeffer was educated ín radío and braadeast 
technology and enginecring and began working at Radiodiffusion- Televisión 
Francaise (RTF) in the 193ÜS, initíating the study of musical acaustics in 1942 
during Germán occupation. Having access to phonograph turntables, record i ng 
devises» and a líbrary of sound effects housed at RTF enabled Schaeffer to explore 
the possibilities such technology con Id ha ve on openi ng up the inner world of 
sound. While applying technology to making rnusic, Schaeffer, ín turn,positioned 
the procera of composition within an ovcrarching arena of study; phonograph 
turntables, record i ng machines, and manipulaban tech ñiques mide availahle 
sound as a specimen. A recorded sound con Id be objectífied and scrutinized, 
maguí fied, repeated, re- recorded, and played back so as to hear all its h id den and 
poten ti al detai ls, uncovering the inner dynamic nestled inside every instant or 
partido of sound. Scientiñc investiga ti on coupled with musical production, sonic 
manipula! ion as composítional aesthelic. 

Schaeffer’s Étudesde Bruit ftom 1948, referred to as the first musique concréte 
compositíons, are clearly niarkcd by the appropriation of cxisting record i ngs and 
their ultímate dissectkm and transformation. Broadcast as a“Concert of Moisés” 
by RTF, Schaeffer’s ínitial compositíons recall Luigi Ruraok/s noise machines, 
whose design aimed to belt out a tange of pseudoindustrial noise. From the erack- 
ler and the roarer to the bubbler and the thunderer, Russolo s ,l art of noise” obliter- 
ares notions of tonal ity in favor of a radical! zed noise paletee.- Brutal and araaultivc, 
funny and ridiculous, the noise orchestra finds its ivay into the fu tu re of music by 
insinuÉting itself onto recorded media through Schaeffer’s Études , Yet such noise 
opera Les nol as an end in itsdf but as an expended field of aurality. 

Études de Bmits ís produced from a seríes of recordings made frum various 
sources: record] ngs of musical Instruments, the railroad, an orchestra captured 
while tuning, a piano (performed to gxdudt any senxe of música] ity), and voices 
fbund on a recorded disc that had been thrown away. Through the use of phono- 
graphs, Schaeffer could alter the speed of playback, therehy pursuing a tange of 
pilches. Such simple means of manipulation,, while retmspectivdy pnmitíve, musí 
be underscored as a radical alleration of musical sen&ibility — fot records corita a n 
an endiera array of sonic sources, housed inside the multitudc of groo ves, wiihim 
the electrón ie poten tial of its ultímate manipulado!*: slowing down, speeding up, 
repeáting, randomly picking up and placing down the Stylus, scratching records, 
accentuating its materiality, the static, the crackEe (its suríace as another set of 
potential sounds), alt of which featureon every single record and record i ng. 

Appropriatingthe phonograph record and its machine of playback, Schaeffer 
devdoped an array of techniques, at first based not only on alte ring playback 
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speed but also through Tlock-groove" (sillón fcrmé) and "cut bel!'" (cíoche coupée) 
tethniques. The ioek groove was established by cutting ofif the single groove of a 
phonograph record, which enables the Stylus to move from theouter edge (begjn- 
jling) lo the iñilLT edge (end) of a record. The lock groo ve essentially cnabícd 
Schaeffer to créate a "loop” of sound, Rather than move from beginnjng lo end 
along its coime» an instan! of sound could be endlessly repeated, ñxed ín an 
alniost static State, enabling a listener to dwetl upon its detai ls. In addition, the 
"cut bel" was developed as "an experiment in interruption " which in “isolating a 
sound from its context . . ♦ and manipulating it + , . a new sound phenomenon” 
could be created. 1 To achieve such potentiaL, Schaeffer made a series of disc 
recordings of bells in which be eliminar ed the initial attack by using a volunte 
controller between the microphone and the cutter. Through such process» the 
bells sound more like the notes of a ilute, By using these record ings, Schaeffer 
could fot them on record and creare a locked groove, thereby developing a whole 
range of new sound phenomeru. As Schaeffer reflects: "Having come to the studio 
to ^make noises speak* I stumblc onto musíe, . , , M * Hss Études, as technoiogical 
processes, as sonic investí gations, "stumble onto music ” yet not through a ton- 
certed use of chance or the introduefaon of audiences as sound-generating 
sources but through a probtng of the mecha nica] pote nt ¡ais of early electronics 
and the concrete quality of found sounds. As an aesthelical putential, concrete 
sounds offered an endless source of "sound bodies h for the making of "sound 
objeets" As Schaeffer disco ve red, sounds potenhal existed not in its im medíate, 
real instant but in its separation from such location. As in the locked groove and 
the cut bel], sound was cut off from its source, as rea! phenomenon, and further, 
as immutable recording. 

Musí que concrete spirals into and devi ates and detoure through an appmpri- 
ation of sound, its recordings, its archives, and its technolugies to active at what 
Schaeffer te mis "reduced listeníng,’ defmed by Míchel Chion as “listen ing for the 
parpóse Of focusing on the qualilies OÍ the sound itself {eg-, pitch, timbre) inde- 
pendent of its source or meaning" 5 " Reduced lislening repositions the listener 
away from an interpretive and culturally situated relation so as to direct attention 
to the phenomenal, essential features of sound and the musical work. As in Cage's 
Jíberation of sound, musique concréte aims to move away from the trappings of 
language as luid Ovtt sound and its meaning, It docs so by incidí ing sound, "tare 
geting the event which the sound object is itse]f (and not to which it refere) and 
the valúes which it carries in itself (and not the ones it suggests)."* Reduced listeti- 
ing makes accessible the sound object — the cut-out beU, the locked groove on the 
steam train, the montage and superimposition of one sound on another, as a 
sonic discovery of buried worJds. As in latér works, such as Bernard Parmegiani's 
La Créaiion du Afonde ( 1 984), in musique concréte — in isolating sound and delv- 
ing deep ¡nto its material body — revene, myth, and fántasies of cosmic journeys 
abound. For the sound object refere back to itself» not so urces outeide, emphasiz- 
ing the instant of its (re)presentation, thereby fostering a poetics spun from sonic 
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¡ntensities as puré matler broken down hito energy by the forces oí audio manip- 
ulatíon. La Création du Monde is an epic poem starting from “Lumitre noire” 
(black light) to “Métamorphose du vide” (metamorphosis of the void) and final] y 
lo “Signes de vie” ísigns of Ufe). Eadi stage conveys a range of sound movements, 
from “Lumiére noire’ 1 and its inoorporation of l white noises" as a'U the freq tien- 
des bundíed together into sheets of gratín g noise that tra verse the ¡¡terco field, 
puncluated and sprinkled wilh a twisting and torquing of sound; to “Métamor- 
phose du vide” t he most active movemenl, compiled of a slow uníolding of cas- 
cades of eerily haunting sounds hringing to mind prehistoric vnices, increasingly 
becoming more pronounced through stereophonic piay: bubbling up, abstracted, 
.t rising series of trumpet-like horns lingers ín the distarte?, as if announcing the 
birth (if a new da Y, which slowlly fülls into a series (>f extended plateaos taf tense 
tonality. Finatly, ‘'Signes de vk n begins with the skirting and shifting of quick 
pulses, risíng and intensifymg into flashes of sound, thudding like a slonn of 
apples hilting wet earth, Such sounds seem to follow the musical narralive, as 
sounds come to ]¡fe h to fade slowly into dry and bríttle cracking and ticking racing 
through a range of pilches. Throughout La Crcatioti du Monde, sound is totaUy 
removed from a relation to harmony or meludic line„ infused wilh a “quantum- 
somes’' that pulís the sonorous imaginatíon toward a worid of material transmu- 
ta! ion and fantasy, 


Electronic Frontiers 

Working with recording technology* phonograph records, and magnetic lape and 
its manipulado n, Schaeffer and olher earlv musique concréte composers such as 
Parmegiani, as well as Francoise Bayle (later* the director of GRM from I9GGK 
Fierre Henry, and I.UC Perra ri, investígale the intensely dctailed palette oí sound 
through the creation of “sound objeets,*" distinguished from other forms of elec- 
tronjt music, specifically, as cultivated at the Westdeutscher Rundfunk studios in 
Cologne, Rstablished in 1951 under the directnrship of Herbert Rimen, the 
Cologne iludios devdoped an electronic music (“Rlektronische Musik”) by 
expioring the possibilities opened up by early recording technologies and Com- 
puten based on synthesized sound. As Stockhausen States; “Composing electronic 
music means: describí ng that which sounds in mechanical and electro- acoustical 
dimensions and thínking oniy in terms of machines, eléctrica! appara tuses and 
Circuit diagrams; reckoning with one single producirán and unlimited repeatabil- 
ity of the composition.' 7 Stockhausen ‘s general descríption could certa in!y apply 
to musique concréte, yet the debates a round the emerging field of electronic 
music at this time reve a i a stark divide. Whereas musique concréte "begins with a 
prepared üoun-d material, which is molded into its final form by □ process of 
experimentation, tria! and error, perhaps follow iiig uilexpected paths to goals that 
were never fivreseen initially, electronic niusic [at the Cologne Studios| was com- 
poned like tradicional music, llrst being conceived ín the mind of the composer, 
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then written down, and finally realized ¡n &ound, T ‘ H From this perspectiva we can 
untkreUnd more explicilly Schaeft'er’s ''stumbitng onto music»" for the experi- 
mental etlios of musique concrete» in set ring out to develo p audio researeh, relies 
upon iniuitive» analytic» and proposítiúnal processes onto the worid of round, In 
contrast to the Cologne st odios» Schaefíer and musique concrete aim inore point- 
cdly for the mind of the listencr, as a process of discovery that occurs jiust as read- 
ily fbr the componer in the process of composing as for the audience. 

Musique concréte sought to anove away froan the “outside of round” to the 
inside by ínsisting on the mechantes of it, as ara event, that, in tum, come to 
equate with (he very mechanisms of round recording and reproductiom Here the 
composer ís more an intuitive engineer in rhe making of sound objeets dian a 
writer of compositions, a figure of sonic production and not an erhical philoro- 
pher, The extra -musical dimensión* of sound are t alcen on as an extensión of 
musicality in both Cage and Sehaeffer’s work, yet for the former it ultímate!/ 
points to an ethical urgen ey; whcrcas, for the bíter, it functíons in the la borato r Y 
of sonic exploration, 

The analysis of auditory perception» or psychoacoustics» figures prominently 
in musique concréte, alongstde a critique of the classical nofions of timbre, or the 
“color" of sound, as relega ted to the damain of pitch control. As Chion points out 
in referente to Schaeffitr s 1 966 written work Tmité des ohjets musieme c, such con- 
cern* are given a programmatk scrutiny, elaborated through quasi-seientifie dis- 
section: 

The distinción of futir W4/S lo htw Íhear, pcrCcivc, listen, undcrsland} and (he 
analysis of this “circuir of música] communícatkHT i uto fcur sectors; complemen- 
ta ry definidora for “sound objeci" and “focused ILstening»'’ two key notions intro- 
dured by Schacffen a dialectic in perception relating to “sound object” and 
“musical struetuxe”; critique of classical notions of timbre and parameters that 
scek to describe in a usefiil way the phenomena of sound, and a counter-proposal 
of seven perceptive cráter La, perceived in the triple “perceptiva ífcld 31 natural to the 
car» and the use of all this to achieve a larger program oí musical restare h. , r / 

Such a litany of analytic terminology infuses notions of musical composition 
with scientific scrutiny, The “four ways to hear” “drcuít of musical Communica- 
tions and “perceptive field natura! to the ear" in turn, créate a voeabulary relevant 
to fbe mechamos of sound reproduetíon and its inherent dasticity with the ultímate 
ai m of indudng States of auditory experience, This is extended throughout the 
work as Sducfier seeks to classify all sound- producing objeets according to seven 
categorías: roass» dynamíc, harmonic timbre, melodic profile» mass profile» gain, and 
infkction, To refer baek to Parmegianfs La Création du Monde, listening entere a 
fantastk fiction of imagistíc sonicity reliant upon spectral analysis and acoustical 
understanding, Extractjngdelail upon detail» accumulating movement upon move- 
ment» sound inculcates through actions of torsión» collapse, and disquietude.align- 
ing the scientific with the dramatic potentiality of the aura! imagiiiation. 
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Acousmatics 

After 1951, tape recordé rs replaced phonograph records as the primary vehide 
and tool for making work at the RTF, oftering further electronic capability 
through múltiple record iug and playback channels, as well as múltiple playback 
beads allowing fnreffects such as tape echo and reverb to be introduced. Through 
tape looping, reversing tape direction 3 changing speeds on tape machines, tape 
cuttmg and ediling, superiniposing sounds, multúrack recording, and the emerg- 
ing use oí stereo and subseque nt effeets of spatiallly aocentuated through múlti- 
ple speaker placement, the tedmoJogkal future continually lends to the 
manipularon andi research of sound and its ultímate musical potential. Musique 
concréte thus offers a paraüel yet alterna tive volee in the move toward everyday 
life in the postwar period, initiating a Libera ted listening not as social transforma- 
tion but as perceptual intensíty. For such acoustical investí gations and subsequent 
diffustons alte red not only the understanding of what music could be bul how the 
ear might listen to the world. Musique concréte pulís luto its sonic net an entire 
array of sound sources, machines, and archives to condense all such things i oto a 
compact musical object. DrawLng in and exploding back out, musique concréte is 
highly attuoed to the proeesses oí reproduction and its ultímate “acousmatic" dis- 
tri bullón. 

As theorÍ7íd by Schacffcr, and latcr Francuisc Bayle, the acousmatíc situaikin 
emphasiíes reduccd listening through the presentation of music in such a way as 
to lessen the intrusión of ouíside referente. "In listening to sonorous objeets 
whose instrumental causes are hídden, we are led to fbrget the laíter and to take 
an intenqst in these objíCtS for themselves, The dissociation of seeing and hearing 
here encourages another way of listening: we listen to the sonorous forms, with- 
out any aim other than that of hearing them better, in order to he able to describe 
them through an analysis of the contení of our perceptions" 10 Visual informa* 
tion, the role of the performer, and instrumental objjects are all removed from the 
acousmatic sduation, replaccd by a darkened roorn, sets of múltiple loudspeakers, 
and a rníxing consolé, In this sense, what is stagedl is the sound object without 
externa! interference or referente as architecture buílt only in sound itself — 
dimensions occur by the discreet placement of sound through a playback System 
and sonic movement within the compos it ion itself. 

The sound object thus garners attentíon and, in turn* the listening individual 
is positioned as attuned to the heightened potential of auditor? exper ience 
through technology and its ability to disassodate sound s from their indexkaJ ref- 
erent — to break the contextual hnk, Musique concréte is thus emÍJedíltTíi ín the 
mechantes of its own productions, as inscripción on media whose ultímate pres- 
entador) requires a ,l blind listening, ” for “the sonorous object is never revealed 
dearly except in the acousmatic exper ience.* 1 * The acoosmatic thus functionsas 
an arena for the amplificaron of such secreta and inserí ptions — a radiophonic 
thcater breaking open aural perception by rnobilizing sonic cbsticity. 
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Con textual Debate 

Musí que concréte requires* ira its move to auditory «penen ce and the electronk 
potential of found sounds, from the acnusmatic to the sound nb]eet 5 a suppres- 
sino of context Environ mental sounds, and the aura! materials found in reality, 
are rnanipulated tú suth degrees as to leave them abstracted and devoid of their 
original markings, At times such markings surface, yet are mixed in wíth the 
largor musical structure so as to Icave them unreeognizable. The suppression of 
reference, to both the origjn of sound and the presente of place, wherher slgnaled 
by architecture» as in the concert hall, or the presence üf an a ud.ien.ee, contrasta 
strongly wíth Gage’s (and other North American composers 1 and artists,’ of tbis 
period) emphasis on sound and its source, Materiaüty and context form the basis 
for an exploded musical object, and aurality, in the Cagean example, whereas the 
idealiry of sound and its technological partner, form a self-endosed loop of 
detai led sonic stmcturmgs ín mus [que concréte. 

The contextúa!, compositional, and material divide betwecn rnusíque concréte 
and Cage can be further glimpsed within the GRM itsdf. Luc Ferrari’s composition 
Pisque Ríen Na 1 from 1970 caused a slight rift in the GRM studios thruugh its 
referente to the real as autobiographical narra dve rather than sonic material, as 
insistence on the source as opposed to an abstracted imaginary. Ferrari 1 * wnrk con- 
sists solely of a record ing producid by positioning a microphone out his window 
while stayinsi in a tmall fishíng viUage in Yugoslavia near the Black Sea, In short, 
the work moves outside the confines of both the concert hall and the music studio 
to con front the random and ambient murmurings of everyday life in such a way as 
to undermine the Schaefferian sonic investigador!, for it posítions Ferrari more on 
the side of a Cagean nunintcnt tonal ity wherehy the composer “betnmes a meniher 
of the audienee,” composingas a^contextualized" listener. 12 

I thought it had to he possible to retain absolutdy the struetural qualities of the 
oíd musique concréte withoiit throwing away the contení of reality of the material 
which it had, origina Lly. It had to be possible to malee muric and to hring Mito tela- 
tiotl together the shreds of reality in order to tell stories . 11 

Ferrari 's “anecdotal” work b rings to the surface the spl.it between associatíve 
or referential materia] and an ideal sonorous object by vccring toward a concern 
for the sound so urce and its referen t as antobiography and individual psychology; 
the diaristic acoustkal mapping of an individual over the coursc of a single day 
and how such sonic snapshots may. in turn, revea! conditions of real life. Such a 
split finds elaboraron ín considering Friedrich Kittler’s theürctkal work, for 
aeeordtng to Kittler “the real has the status of phonography fthe auditory]" Kit- 
iler’s proposal is based on applying Lacarfs psychoanalytic triad of the symbol ic, 
the imaginary, and the real onto technological history, in which “cinema, phonog- 
raphy, and typewriting separated óptica!, acoustíc, and wrítten data flows" 1 * 
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Aeeording to Kirtler, the tvpewriter embodies the symbolic operatiotis of lan- 
guage, as stable referent, fixed to paper ín block letters, as a "finite set" üf Icttcrs 
and the "spaces between” for soopic interpretation, ímpelling La can lo desígnate 
“the world of the symbolic |as] the woríd of the machíne ."* 5 In contrast, the 
dumain of cinema features the phantasmic blurring of the imaginar y par excd- 
knce and iís compulsión to dream, haüucinate, and drift in flights of fantasy 
Thus s film expresses the optical excess of imaging. Finaily, the gramophone for 
phonography) for Kittler delivers up the i m medíate hotfily real , for "the phono- 
grapii can record all the noise producid by the larynx prior to any semiotic order 
and lingutstic meaning. . . !' Fhonography Ls neither "the mimor of the imagirsary 
ñor the grid of the symbolic . . . ' but rather "the physiologicaJ accidenta and slo- 
chaslic disorder of b odies" 1 * Folkjwírtg Kiitler, sound Ls accorded aceess to the 
real, if nol its embodiment, by its abiliíy to be always already there, as physical 
presence, as in the volee and other hodilv noíses, the prenatal vibratory motions 
from the mother's hcartbeat lo the encompassing “sonomus envelope" of volees 
heard asa child, lo wbieh it might be said we spend our iife attemptingto retain, 
Ferrari^ wúrk “lelis filones" by harneas ing the *bodily real" the quotidían envi- 
ronment in atl its seemingly banal details h thercby inv.iding the qincmatic intensities 
of acousmatic dream i ng with the hard edge of actual en virón ments. Such fbcus 
recalls Genrges Ferec s obsessíve concern for locating daiiy Ufe: “The daiiy papers 
taík of everything except the daiiy. . . , Whafs really going on, what we're expcritnt- 
ing, the rest, all the res!. . . . How should we taJce account of, question, describe what 
happens every day and recurs every day: ihe banal, the quotidian, the obvious, the 
common, the ordinary, the ínfra-ordinary, the background noise, the habitual ?" 1 7 
Ferrarfs anecdotal work seems to answer Perec by way of microphones and tape 
machines, in turn suggeating ihaf such machines may (and should) find iheir way 
into the hands of daiiy routine well outside the elite haven of specialízed studios, 

Differences 

Musique concréte^ cinema of the ear approp ríales the mediatized flow of data 
and its storage médium for acoustical renderíngs, WhÜe Cage’s work pulís asi de 
the curta in to revea! the material presence of the musical moment, lo make 
appamll the processes at work in sudl a way as to democratiza round, musique 
concrete pulís the curtain back in place, operating in darkness so as to bring the 
ear to the fore of perceptton— as puré ear devoid of body, for the body is always 
marked by a social ity fuH of coded referente, 

The difference hetween Cage's material object and Schaeffer's sound ohiect Ls 
a difference in context and procedure: for Cage, the world itself hovers behind 
and within musical work, as a material presence and site of individual freedom, 
where ordinary life takes fqrm; ín contrast, fí>r SchaeHer the soirnd object in itself 
offers the poten ti al for the real izat ion of an altered and eniightened musical expe- 
rience, one determined by an expanded palctte of Sonic details exposed through 
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electronic manipularon, Cage, in seeking the immediacy of sonority approaches 
techraology as a device for breakingopen sound, in a flow of nonintentionality, so 
as to arrive at the non represen L&tional In contrasta Schaeffer indulges in media- 
tion, in the reprodueibility of recorded sound, and ib devices and machinery as a 
momio cinema ti cally treat the car. Yet cxcessive technological manipulations for 
Schaeffer were seen skeptically in later years. “I had leamed to distrust fadle 
manipulations, í was now wary of those manipuladora that I had played a parí in 
promoting, and, in the course of seminar* that I was organizing, I never stopped 
warning others. The less the original sound is changad, the better it is.’ MÍ 

The continua! pronouncement of the shared mutuality of art and Mfe by Cage 
contrastó with Schaeffer’s analyhcal probíng of the potentiality of sonorous pro- 
duction and ib ultímate listen i ng, “Actmty involving in a single process the many, 
turning them s even though sonríe seem to be opposites, toward oneness, con- 
tributes to a good way of Ufe.” 1 * Here we find not only Cage’s general philo-sophy 
but the core of his composí liona! method: to bring into a single experience the 
multiplidty of elements, disparate, noisy — composilion that not only leads to a 
good piece of music but a good way of life, In a scn&e, whát Cagc moves to and 
from is music and the very context in whicb music is experienced, whether that be 
the coneert hall in Woodstock on August 29, 1952, or Black Mountain College, to 
the very contexts themselves, from the architectural structure of the coneert hall, 
the no ¡se of disgruntiement in Woodstock, or the environmental soundscape in 
North Carolina. Context insists because Cages musical object relies upon it, 
addressíng the very space and time of its experience in a!l its actual i ty; further, lis- 
tening is predicated on the formar ion of and helief in democraíic organization, 
for each sound is perceived equal to another, as opposed to Schaeffer who pro- 
poses that “sound phenomena are instínclivdy perceived by the ear with greater 
or lesser importan ce as in an aristocratic hierarchy, and not wiib the equal ities of 
a democracy." 20 To summarize, the divide can be recognized in methodologies 
and, to a greater degree, in philosophical terms, For Cage 'music means nothing 
as a thing." 21 In contras!, for Schaeffer, and musique concréte in general, context 
musí disappear in order to arrive at the musical experience, for here music, and 
by extensión sound, is everything as a thlng, For both, though, what is discovered 
and culiivated ¡s sound s ahility to build presence through processes of material 
craftmg (even whüe Lnfu&ed with (toH.Lntentioruihtyh as welli as through a loca- 
Liona! sensitívity: in secking to libérate sound, Cage emphasízes real life, social 
space, and found environments as sites for di slocating the self and its habitúa lized 
moda lili es of perceiving life. Schaeffer, in turn, engages sound and its materiailty 
through its presentaron within spatial terms; sound here créales its own drama as 
objeets diffused within a dimensional architcelure determinad and sculpted by 
sonorous events and thetr ultímate composition and placement, Thus, the begín- 
ning of experimenta! music is marked not only by deveioping sound as a category, 
aesthetic and other, but by locating it in a relationship to space and theconditions 
through which iistening literally takes píace. 
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Chapter 3 


Automatic Music: Group Ongaku’s 
Performative Labors 


A t the point of origin» sound functions as a new form of musical vocabu- 
lary by atluwing new methods and pcrspectiyes on composing, ultima tely 
enlivcning the musical imagination wirh a whole set of new materia!*, 
What marki ihis development are the instantes of sound s locational intensitY, 
whether conoerl halls, sbopping malls, small towns in Yugoslavia, or the phantas- 
matic spatialities of acousmatícs. The potentiality of sound and its use seems to 
bring with it quest ions of imniediacy and presente, partially castíng any sudi 
sonic project as a debate on the rcaL Farallel to Gage’s social prajeet and musí que 
concréte s Labóralo ry of scnídty, the Japanese collective Group Ottgaku moves 
into the disco ve ry and utiliaation of the found to explore an expanded aurality In 
this way, Ongaku can be positioned not so much as a médium between the Cage- 
Schaeffer divide but as a trajectory that culs through it, Wbíle Gage operates on a 
social level through conceptual tech ñiques, and musique concréte through tech- 
nologicaJ constructions of found sound, Ongaku aims for an appropriatáon of 
found objects through an expressivity of bodily actíon. It embodies the noLse 
pro m [sed ín 4 33 " and performs the potential buried within the manipulación of 
the found, as brut technology, Jntruduciing its work here alsí> supplements the 
well-tread ground definid prominently by Cage, and a subsequent New York-cen- 
teredness, and musique concréte, and the spcofies of French acousmatícs. 
Ongaku's locational particularities are derived from the cultural backdrop of 
Japan In the late I95ds and early sixties. 

Group Ongaku (“Music Group 1 '} wás a coílective exploring musical improvi- 
saticm from I95S through 1962, It was oríginally an improvjsationa! dúo between 
3hukou Moruno and Takehisa Kosugi, who both wene studying music at Tokyo 
National University of Fine Arts and Music, Laten between 1959 and 1960, the 
group expanded to inelude Mieko Sbiomi, Yasunao Tone (both participaras in 
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Huxus, along with Kosugih Mikio Totuma, Genichi Tsuge, and Yumiko Tanno. As 
a group, it wmild meet at various loc^tions, such as Mi /.unos háuse, and impro- 
vise together, using found objeets, randnm instrumente, tape machines, and 
radios. In addition, strategies were employed to expand the musical experience* 
such as spontaneoudy responding to non musical so uncís with musical Instru- 
ments, or consciously producing sound in relation to another's actions. Through 
such strategies, a heigh tened and spontaneous dialogue was created amung Lhc 
group, Such efforts can be understnod as an aítempt to cullapse the point of com- 
posltion onto the moment of performance. 

Yasunao Tone, who has produced a compelhng body of work since the time of 
Ongaku, describes such tarly performances as a pnocess akin to “automatic writ- 
ing 1 ; “Wt thoüght then Our improvísutíonal performance cüuld be a form of 
automatic writing „ . . in a sen se that the drip paintings of Jackson Poiiock were a 
íorm of automaiic writing, í thought we were doing action painting ¡n music," 1 
Havíng studied Surrealism as a lite tature studení, Tone was familiar with the 
interweaving of conscious act and uxtconscious impulse at play in the work of 
Bretón, Aragón, and others, Applying this to the domain of music and perform- 
ance, Ongaku sought to unhmge the body as a conscious vehicle to uncover a Cre- 
ative potential for making music, Yeí this was not to give up notions of rationaÜty 
or conscious thought, but rather to displace it onto another leve! otorgan i zation, 
one more corpórea) than composUionah more spontaneous than structural, more 
im medíate than media ted, 

In addition to the avertiy automatie nature of Brelon's Surrealism, Ongaku 
embraced the work of MicheL Leirís and Georges ha i ai) le, exemplified in the 
College de Sodologíc of the late lS4Qs, “Most of our memhers [Ongaku] were 
ethnomusicology students and that mide me tbink we were successors of anthro- 
pological Surrealisls.”* Like musíque concréte, musical work was seen as a form of 
research, a kind of anthropological iL field work 1 ' found ed on noise and the ínter- 
penetration úf body and objeets, in sitos of everyday life — ínterpenetration to a 
point of i inmersión, a Surrealistic “exquisito corpse" in which cause and efifect 
niEsalign in ja rring cunstruclions. Enacting such a crossover of research and noise, 
music and anthrnpology, Ongaku activated the música] moment with impmvisa- 
lional disco very, Through such procesa, reía t ion s to the body were impl icaled and 
brought inte direet cornac t with sonic produotion through gesiural movements 
and the physicaJ agita .tion of objeets and materials and the collective surge of dis- 
ordered sound initiated by the group. Approaching musical production as a space 
of action or performance, so u mis result as by-produets, as traces of physical 
act ion exerted beyond the body and against the found: random objeets function 
as possible Instruments* group dynamíc unfolds as a conversation intent on 
uncovering new térra im and the musical moment acts as a frame in which the 
found, the body and sound intertwine to form compos it ion, as noise. Such 
reijance and interest in aCtíon-baséd work musí be undemood as an echo of a 
larger cultural trend wichin the la pan ese avant-garde follüwing the war. Group* 
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and movements, such as Gutai and Butoh,. exerted significant influente over the 
growing avant-garde at this time, Whether approathing notlons of painting or 
dance, sculpture or thcatcr, both Gutai and Butoh engage a radica 11 y physical rela- 
tíonship to the material worid and the production of cultural work. 

The word ''gutai" literally means “eoncreteness” and Gutai’s works and 
actions wore based on material negotiatíons. and dramas. In its performances, one 
senses a desperaté move tuward the worid, toward its very fabricador! — and fur- 
vher» toward re-estahlishing an almost tangible tie to the fonm of art maktng. 
What rnarks Gutai is a cultiva tion of physical aggressicm in which works of art 
were producid by forting the body luto contad with a material object or set of 
objeets, as in Murakami Saburo’s performance Many Scrcern of Paper ( 1 956), per- 
formed by the artist running through a series of canvas frames stretched with 
papen Burating through the sheets of paper, thrusting oulward against the mate- 
rial, what is leñ are a series of mptured surfaces, broken patntmgs, acLion-draw- 
ings made not of splattered paint bilt voids left by the body s forceful movements, 
Another Gutai work produccd by Shiraga Kazuo» Challetiging Mud (1955), was a 
performance in which the artist struggles in a circle of mud. I.ying in the cerner of 
this thick pool of earth, the artist wresties against the materiaJ, caught in the vis- 
cosity of the mud, moving against its density, What remains are pockets and 
impresssons !eft in the mud's surface as índexes of struggle or marks of physical 
expenditure, 

The relationship between artist and object is seen as a potential, aetivated by 
collapsing their distante: in the space where the liand penetrales an object, pierees 
paper, orthe body collapses in mud, a mistión is formed that t through its suelden 
appearance, secks to revea 1 means through the materia] worid. "'Gutai Art does not 
alter the material, Gutai Art imparts life to the materia], Gutai Art does not distort 
the material, In Gutai Art, the human spirit and the material shake hands with 
each other, but keep their distance ” 3 

Based in Osaka, Gutai formed around Yoshihara Jiro, an influential oil painter 
and leader in the [apanese pre-war avant garde. Its work is indicativa of a new 
beginning embraced by those in opposition to imperialistic valúes, which werc 
perceived as having led ja pan ínto the war and to their subsequen t defeat, The 
Gutai group sought this new beginning and developed its work against the con- 
tení porary art scene based in Tokyo, which viewed Gutai s activities as ¡Ilegiti- 
man?. The artists of Gutai in the mid'195E)s were frustrated not only with the 

intellectualism of the Tokyo art scene and its embrace of traditinn, which tbev felt 
were bankrupt in ligbi of the atrodties of the war, but more important, Japans 
subservience to American occupatiom Just prior to the Coid War, the American 
Qccupation sought, above atl > to estabíish dcmocracy with i n japan and to install 
social policies that would benefit democratic growth and undermine the rule of 
the Emperor, Yeí with the sudden emergence of the Soviet occupation of Eastern 
Europe, which spread throughout Asia, from North Korea and China to Vietnam, 
and the beginning of the Coid War, the United States shífted its policy by reversing 
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the ¡nitial democratizaron oí Japan and instead supported a return to pre-war 
politids. Inütalling leader* of the war intu bigh-ranking positions and casting 
japan ai a Joule ally, the United States hclped dissulvc the greater social and 
political move toward democraey. Thifi suddoi reversal was cluaked in nostalgia 
for a past and its tradicional practicas. This nostalgia, in tum, tríade its way into 
the contemporary art scene in Tokyo, snfluencing rhe academias and juried exhi- 
bitions, a situación that generated such groups as Gula i and forced them inte a 
peripheral position, stigmatizing their work as “írrational 1 * and “Western.* Gutai 
was partialy a resístante to this reversa] toward an imagined past, embradng 
instead the democratic spirít so many Ja pan ese werehopüig for. Its work hespeaks 
a desir e for a freedom never had before, and its performative tussle with material - 
ity can be vítwed as an expresión against the ver y fabric of society, as if by break- 
ing the surface of papen or challenging mud, some other reality wúuld present 
itwlf. 


Body Against Space 

Qngakus work of the earíy l%Os can be understood as stemming from this gen- 
eral cultural haekdrop. Guiai's influenfial flair fox radical performance, for cul- 
tural anlagonism, emblazuncd by the gnuwing lensions and fervor Surrounding 
the ratiñeation oí United States- la pan pohey in 1960, delivers up physieal action 
praminently within the musical framework. For its work insists upon corpórea! 
actkm, a theater of physicat choreography as wed to ohjects and space. Here, 
Ongaku's “round objects”are not found in the inner mechan ics of tape machines 
and sdentific audito ry research but in the physical relation between subject and 
ohject Freedotn from representa* ional devices, from the mechan ¡es of meaning, 
was found in unconscious pulses taking shape in sonic movemenh 

Withín architectural discutirse, the body is casi as both user and intruder, ful- 
filling and sabotaging, aocordíng to Bernard Tschumk spatia.1 order: 

First there is the violence that al! individuáis inflict on spaces by their very pres- 
ente, by their int rusión luto the control led order of arehitecture. Enlering a build- 
ing may be a dedícate act, but it violares the balance of a precisely ordered 
gcomelrv, . . . Bodies carve all saris of new and unexpecled spaces, through fluid or 
errarle motions, Arehitecture, tiren, isonlyan organism engaged in constant inter- 
course w¡|b users, whose hodie* rusb against the carefutly established rules of 
architcetural thou&ht No woitder the human body has always been suspect in 
arehitecture: ¡t has always set limiits to the most extreme architectural ambitions. 1 

Such disruption of the architectural order by thf individual búdy has buill 
within Jl the povs r er, as Jane Rende!! describes, to M l' unido' 1 arehitecture, for such 
(un)dtjing articúlales “spatial and temporal rhetorics of use” and ullimately fuñe- 
tion as 'strategies óí resistance.”’ Through their persistent nagging of the archi- 
tectural order, rhetorics of use remind arehitecture ofits own poiver to shape and 
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define experience. Architecture* as an external forcé bound lo the Uw through a 
legal framework of urban planning* buíldmg codes* and rity politits im poses, 
however gently or dramatkally* a forcé the individual must negotiate. Thus* one 
never truly escapes architecture* for to move through the built envÉnonmem is to 
encoimter an cndless con Trun la t ion — of corpórea] drive against spatial forro, of 
impulse against spaces of expression. To design then is Kterally lo créate tensiuns 
of movement 

To move from use to resista nce, as Rendell does* fiurther reveáis the everyday 
as a site of contestaron and negotiation, where One is traumatized by the spatial. 
However, such trauma sets in motiion a conversatkm, howcver unstablc ür quiet, 
through which one becomes conscious of both architectural puwer and the pOwer 
of ones own body: one recognízes the larger architectural order to which ant is 
both held and made responsihle. This intersection could be understood as the 
formal ion of the individual in general, for in this recognitioit ene is separated 
from an exterior body (social) and bound to ii as Symbol ic systeirt (representa- 
tion). That is, architecture defines one*s place within if by promising free move- 
ment while keeping one housed within its limits. 

Against such trauma* spatiality itself offers poten ti al escape route.%, where use 
becomes resístante, where the order of the individual interséets wilh the order of 
Law, revealing fissures, cracks, and openings, Rather than overturn architectural 
order* such intersections remodd on a micmlevel the patterns of its articulatiort* 
where one may li ve according to personaltzed navigations, modeling fonos of 
freedom along the way. Following Rendell, one resists through an undoing that 
promises other forms* and thus other exper ¡enees. 

Such resístante is realízed in varying methods, from evervday actions, such as 
tuming the kitchen into a Übrary, to cultural practica» such as musical perform- 
ance, The performatmty ofOngaku can be understood ín relation to such spatial 
resístante, as a kind of anthropologicat a mplifi catión of Cage’s Living Rswm Mu$ic 
(scored for found objeets) by announcing itseif against given forms and theír 
assigned ftmetions: improvisatory action turns chairs into percussion instru- 
menta lamps into amplified hum-madiínes, pots and other cookery into vessels 
for the production of collective expresston. Such small instantes, while innoeuuus 
and hu morona on one level, form the basis for a potent vocabulary: lo move 
through a house, resituating domestíc action onto aets of sorsic improvisation 
frays architecture and forms of design P as well as its inherent power to inform and 
determine expeliente. 

Resisting local i t mal pressures P and realigning spatial coordinates, Ongaku 
llnds its political backdrop and sounding board in relation to the student move- 
ment in lapan in the early 1960s, As Tone reflects: 

When we were about to organire the group, Ongaku* the timingof ibat coindded, 

wíth the climax of the anti Japan-US seeurity treaty movement, Zen-Gakurcn or All 

J jipan Student [ .cague , which mtibilizcd Eens uf thoiunndü of pnjple tú surrouild. 
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the Jlapa riese Diel and forcé prime mimster Sh insulte Kishi to resi^n. Almost cvery 
sfudent sccmcd to wuil to be a parí of it. Thaí was an atmospheít rather ihan a 
form of ideology or política! conscic usiiess, W'e breathed ibis aiiumpliért: like an 
air. í sensed the same taste of liberador fmm ihe participatinn ] n demnnstralinns 
US when Xve worked with im)>rovis;tíinrt/ 

lronically, QngakiTs musical improvisation and its subsequent opening up of 
everyday life and its material realí ty. while finding cultural direction from the 
United States and its avant-garde, in lurn, disco ve rs its own muque expression m a 
stancc against United States involvenicnt in (apáñese politice and Jifestyle. As with 
tíuta i, Ongaku andi other groups, Such as the activitist Hi-Red Onter, embrace aii 
and the gesLurcs of música! making as opportuniíies to fashion new routes for not 
only making art but for tuming ir into an active expression of politics. 

Contact Music 

To press against, lócate resonance, sitúate rhe body, pbysical presen ce confronting 
physical presen ce, ope ns upa vocabulary of sound based on direct contact, Sound 
spills fbrth from abrasive encountera, from pressure iones and a reas of release» 
corporeal bodies givirig breath, forcing out, through cavities and conduito, íouch- 
ing and scratching to resound, To engage the world as site of buried sound, as in 
Cage's own lesson brought on by Oslar Fischinger when he soughí the acoustical 
ghosts of objeets, making narrative out of association: hearing a certa ¡n metallic 
sound brings to mind the dangling of keys, or a particular scratch conjures the 
scrawl of a pen in the midst of wrifing, . . . Such acoustical momento trígger 
images completed in the mimi pictures filled in by complementing the sonic sig- 
nifier with its physícal source, They, in tum, raise sound as kind of “vocal* índex 
of the Eife of objeets, kading us to recognize the anímate as not only corporeal 
dísplay but as sonorous relíase. 

Ongaku’s vehicular musical nesearch pulís opeo the instrumental list by 
adding the world of objeets, making avqilable the en ti re catalog of existing mate- 
rial] ty. The wnrk of many artists using sound o ver the tast forty years (indi reso- 
nance with Ongakus strategies. With the iitUiutjon of contact miemphones from 
the I9fifis to the presen t, the poteniial of anyobject hecominga source of acoustí- 
Cal promise radically inervases, tur contact miemphones amplify the textura! sur- 
faces, the vibrational secrets, the hidden audible heaufy of things. Attaching a 
contact míe to a metal bowd tums it into a resonating cavity with a mullí lude of 
hamionious reso na tices, a percussive obiect hall of e vocal i ve ringing* or a hum- 
ming applian.ee bccomes a uníversc of lulling drones, creating a stream of sonoric 
tushness, Such contempo rary artists as Mnortham and JGranich, 1. chasse, Seth 
Nehil* Small Cruel Party, Steve Roden, Speculum Fight, MSBR» Olivia Rloek, 
Richard Lerman, Giuseppc kbsi, Rod Meelkop, Cari Michad von Hausswolff, 
Alexandre St-Onge, Toy Rijzare! and GX Jupiter-l^irsen have or continually use 
contact miemphones in accentuating their Sonic work. 
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Such microphonic additions harness an aiready existing process, that of draw- 
ing sound ouit from a glven objcct thnough physically interacting with it. The 
work of leph le mían miust be higblighted as being at the forefront of such ineth- 
ods. Working si multan éously as Hands To, whose work has bcen ndeased on an 
array uf cassettes (such as dú ntít túuth therii [ 1987|, rtfCdsf [ 1989|, and catalogué of 
abuse f 1 989J), CDs, and records, as well under his own ñame, lerman has increas- 
ingly stripped away media úng elcctronic de vicos to get at the rich. natural, exist- 
ing SOuilds of various cbjects tbrougb aets of physical contact. Improvísation he re 
results in absolute discovery,. nol of a single instrument but of a collection of 
found objeets: feathers, boctles, wood, stones, balloons, twigs, at] thrown into a 
bag of Sonic poten ti ai and earessed, manipulated, and physieally handled in 
shama nist ic~like performance. 

Released on Anómalo us Records in 1997* tgress was recorded onsite with 
lerman fashioning a stnnged instrument out of dried cacti found in the South* 
western deserts of the United States, Working solely with dried cacti, the record- 
ing is a haunting and magical music that captures the artist nestling among a 
di&tant envi ron ment, crafting his own instrument from the natura] detritus 
found there and making music there and then. The record is thus a document 
of the artist s dedicación to remain in contad with sound, as a material cundi- 
do n rich in locational specifidty, The found cacti, in turn, echoes with the artist 
Akio Suzuki and his found stone recordings. Picked up on the coast of Japan, 
near his borne in North Kyoto, the stone for Suzuki presents the opportunity to 
sang through his ianmediate world: turning stone into ñute, his recordings of 
playing in a cove, with the Sea of Japan spCashing, jostling, and tossing other 
sound s into the event, Suzuki literally concerts with what ¡s nearby. Such works 
and methodology lease out a relation with sound, echuing Cages ínteres! in the 
real and the proximate, in the here and now, and the presence of actual sound, 
Vet T it seems important tú cmphasize, aa Ongaku and üthers do, that Such 
immediate appropriation and performance points toward negotiations with the 
real that ofren equate with material tensions: dried cacti found in the desert not 
only leads to unexpected musicality but to narraíives about shaping relation- 
ships with the world, 

Anth ropo lógica! Music, or Turning Back 

What is cióse and what is found shadows the Cagean insistente on the immediacy 
of sense-percéption, of the bodily real, of the ffecdom of individual «pe ríen ce, 
placing sound-making on the list of personal «presión. Asan explorad ve relation 
to materiality, Ongaku can besaid to dramatically inserí within experimental music 
the use of bodily aetion and found objeet. Its impmvisatirms initiate what we might 
cali "contad music” by opening up the ordinary and the non musical as an insfru* 
mental category. Musical innovatinn is !ed by empírica] research into existing con- 
ditions, where the body is more a fonm uf technolugy. 
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Recorded works such as Autamatism and Ohject (rom 19GG explore the son te 
properties of found objeets while compo&mg music by impdling the body against 
its environraent- What is left is a kind of sonic mark embedded on audio lape 
whose trace amplifies the point of contact always excecdmg both the body and the 
object. ln ibis sen se, i! is nnt a question of hearing the object rcvealed through its 
sortie equivalen!, as puré índex, bul rather to fuzx out ihetr respective ¡imits, 
where sonnd and set urce describe a single eveni. 

Paral lei to Surrealismo concern fot quotidian life, Ongakifs actions form a 
practice of cveTvday life, echoing the avant-garde and its drifrs through urban 
space, From the Sumealasts and the Situationrists to Michel de Certeau and Henri 
Lefebvre, everyday life fea tu res asa philosophícal, poli ti cal, and aesthetical ¡mper- 
ative throughout the módem period (and which continúes to this day). For it 
comes to stand as a site of enclosure and of liberálion — -it is the very material 
loeus by which individuáis enaet ageney and through wbich they are held in, 
made susceptible to hegemonic fortes* ín this sense, il is the site of hoth assimila- 
tíon and difference, where individualíiy negotiates the tensíons of possible ffee- 
dom, Such tensions manifest discursively in varying accounls of aUenation, 
subjeetivíty, experience, and so de t y, which, in tum* feed the avant-garde, as seeo 
in Surrealism. Surrealism initiates a concern for everyday lile, not solely asa field 
of study but as a terrain of practice. 7 Louis Aragon’s Pam Peasant and Andre Bre- 
tón s Nadja both chart the individua] trajectories of des iré across the urban 3and- 
scape and form accounls of individuality found within modernity s complcx and 
vertiginuus mechanics. The city beoomes the permití mate backdrop or embodU 
ment of the íensions of ind ¡vidual it y negoliating the borders oí alienación and 
consciousness, for the city can be seen as battleground for poetic drifts of subjec- 
tívity and the poli ti cal implieations of such drifts, Lefcbvres influential work 
from the I94ÜS and 1950s is of note here, for Lefebvre sets out a comprehensive 
analysis of the “production of spate 11 that retrospectively fumishes Surrealist 
activities with insightand sets the stage for a countercultural critique ofthe urban 
condition, in the form of Sítuationist strategies. 8 

Súuationist tactics, such as the dérive, wed the poetic with the political in such 
a way as to forge their own brand of revolutionary subjectivity, beyond the aes- 
thetical category of art. For to believe in the possibiíity of social transformaron 
beyond the growing consumerism of postwar Europe, the production of art 
objeets had to be given up, for they would o ni y feed the very mechamsm of Capí- 
talism one was trying to escape and alten Here we can witness the overa rching 
suspicion of forms of representación itself to deliver up such transformación, to 
challenge the codes of modern lite and define an alternativa parad igm. Represen- 
tation is deemed complicit with a system that keeps the individual deferred, held 
ín, locked within a s pee [acular ianguage in which exper ience is ordy ev r er a sign, 
Under the everyday lile ethos, symbolic systems only push the individual away 
from the experience of Ufe itself — it over-deter mines individuatity by dictating 
what it can imagine for itself For the imagínatiun relies upon the very fonos 
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offered to it. To set such i magma ti un free is to break the very symbolk systems by 
whicb it thinks, itself into being, akin lo the ¿mtonutk writing of Surrealism, 

For the Situaban ists, something el se had to appear in representaron 1 * place, 
step ín and pul! back the symbolie cu r tain to reve al the inner workings of the 
speciade — to stríp barí such sign systems and push forth individual experience. 
What this something had to be was daily life, yet daily lifc as dic Latid and deten* 
mined by a radica lly altered set of rules, ¡nfused with criticality and a wiilingness 
to channel the immediacy of physicaJ presence and sensuous living i uto a revi sed 
set of social and personal categones. For daily life can slip pndercover of the 
larger social system, in microfluctuations of desire and its articulaban, in person- 
altzed connections and rdations, as in the doing and undotng of arehitecture. 
Daily life thus became a política! terrain, not so muda for an officíal rewriting but 
rathcr for an unofiicial subversión that th reatened to spill over into a larger, col- 
Icctive inertia. Such ¡nerita finds its forcé in Situaticmist íactics, tn countercuitural 
revolutions across Europe and the States, frorn musíc to art to civil rights in the 
1 y60s, as a way to challenge the status quo and its institutions and through such 
challenge reconfigure the positioning in whicb the individual is housed, affccted 
by, and has recourse to institutions. This is not to overemphasize the material 
basis of such inertia, for certainly what such revolutionary desire craves is as 
much an interna! recen figuration as an externa! one: a psychologícal shíft in per- 
oeivíng such desires. The practice of daily life may play out in the streets and in 
the shops, in how one rides the subway and watches films, but it starts first and 
fonemost as an atfitudinal shift that gives way to even recognizing daily life as a 
platform/br practice, 

The thrust of daily life, the spontaneous drifts through city streets, the 
rebanee upon corporeal experience as integral to Creative expresión can be hcard 
throughout the work of Group Ongaku — as a conlinualion of anthropological 
SurreaKsm, which sought to tap into Lhe heart of everyday life by unleashing 
libidínal forcé, and as a part of avant-garde art, which seeks the uncomdous as 
source of unexplored actioa. Such action finds its form m Gngaku’s project of 
¡mprovisational noíse, Listening to its few record ings, what immedíatdy comes 
forlh is the presence of the body, the juxtapositions of guLtural noíse with domes- 
tic agitaban: lhe body reaches out, in a dynamic that b both musical and physical, 
aesthetical and anthropological, and in doing so negotiates the place of the self. 
That Üngaku did not result in Jengthy üterary manífestoes is not to undervalue 
the research i n volved. As Tone explains: ll Most musicians didn’t see the outside, 
but we were al way s looking outside music. . , .** 


Intersections 

I would like to place Gfóup Ongaku in rdation to Gage and musí qué concréte, 
not so much to resolve the gap but to stage a meeting point that draws such a ten- 
sien out. Group Ongaku focused on the performative body as a means through 
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whtcb to actívate sound and in doing so pomt to another form of (istening, for to 
hear Qngaku is to hear both the body of sound and the individual búdy, the 
sound object and its contextúa] origin, as an intersection, as a contad and its sub- 
sequen! no ¡se, The performing body forces itself outward* exerting against the 
horder.s oí physicalíty and against the concrete world, and by extensión the cul- 
tural space of jíjuííc Tbis exertíon sti nuda tes the found object into sound” agital- 
ing the materia] ity of objects, pressing in against architectural space, through 
formsof mis use, the built and the found colla pse ¡n a performative sontos. 

The musical and material concerns that run through Oage, musique concréte, 
and Group Gngaku bring. into question musical paramcters, for eaeh brush 
against, either by claiming, escaping, or articula ti ng., context and the presente of 
bodiís, whether audiences, artists, or passersby. Their works en capsula le a trajee- 
lory oí postwar cultural praclíce that sought to explore and collapsc the distance 
between subjeet and object , art and lite, by questioning the function of represen- 
tado» and instigating a performativity of soníc material. Sucli work straddles the 
line between a üingering modernism and a íbreshadowed post modernism by wed~ 
ding critical practke wíth a new ídentification of the effeets of such praetice. 
Whai marks their work is the iniiiatíon of new strands of soníc practice, from 
Cage's methodologies, musique concretes electronic resea rch, and Group 
Ongakus improvjsatory performances that prohed sound as a specific médium, 
expanding ihe musical and aural categórica. Soch work moves well beyond its 
respective begínnings and gets woven into the legacy of experimental music and 
the visual aris of the last fifty years, in whtch sound ¡s elaborated and exploited as 
media and phiíosophical parad igm. By bringing into focus a concent rated listen- 
ing, introducing alternative instrumentation and electronic possi bilíty, and 
¡nserting the found environrtiem and the body more dramalieally tuto the folds 
of musical production, their works draw into question the very context in whidi 
music is produced and received, For the project of experimentation has buried 
withüi it a heightened conceptualízatíon of the practice of music as wedded to its 
own question ing. As Cage proposes; L, Our concerts celébrate the fací concerts're 
no longer necessary.’ 1 111 

To bring music into a pracess of questinning ts to also hring its very context 
into consideratiom how is music sit usted within the spaces of its production and 
receptíon? And, in turn, how do these spaees influente, affect , and determine the 
musical experience? This can be understood as a subsequent outeome of the 
¡nove toward sound as a category The advent of experimental music b rings with 
it a more pronounced concern ior how sound may live in the world and how it 
may serve musical and cultural strategies. Each, in forming its own soníc vocabu- 
taiy, reached for the proximate, the immediate, and the experiential, from the 
concert hall and the fishing vi lia ge to the phonograph record and the found 
object. Whüe Cage, musique concréte, and Ongaku push against the traditional 
ffamework of classical tonaJiry and the structures of musical ity, to “start from 
serateh: sound, sil ence, time, activiiy, 111 their acoustical experiments return to the 
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fo3d¡ of musíc to engage its promise, Their work suggests an experimental 
“rhetorics of use " within the architedure of music, building sound and spaces for 
its activation at onc and the same time, In this regard* music becomes a hrghly 
flexible practice that prürniscs not only timbra] possibility, or sonic euphoria, but 
also a continua! reaügnment of their rdational positioning. En the move toward 
redefining the intemal properties of music, theír works, in turn, redefine its exter- 
na! pOSÍtÍOB< 
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Box with the Sound of Its Own Making: 
From Gags to Sculptural Form 


A cenain strain of modern art has been involved m 
uncavermg a moredirect experience of these hasic 
perceptual meanings, and it has nol achieved this 
through stattc tmages, but through the experience 
ufan interattwn between the perceiving bady and 
the worid tkat fully admits tkat the terms of this 
interaction are temporal as well as spatial, that 
existence is process, that the art itself is a form of 
behavior that can impty a lot about what was pos- 
sibíe and what was necessary in engaging with the 
worid whilestiü piaying that insular game of artd 

— Robekt Müühís 


It may be proposed that the social context and sur- 
roundings of art are more potent t more meaning- 
ful, more demandingof an artistas attention than 
the art itself! Put differently, its not what artists 
touch that counts most Ifs what they dont touchd 


— Alian Kapkow 
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Introduction to Part 2 


Box with the Sound of Its Own Making: 
From Gags to Sculptural Form 


P rogressively, questions of context within artistic practice are brought to the 
fore in the late 195ÜS and throughout the I960s, With the ad vanee of 
chance as an operario nal method, the continua! outreach to the audience 
as a contnbuting element lo art, and the increasing relevance of everyday life as a 
field in which art should op-erate, spatial and contextual practice takes preceden:. 
Happenings and Envimnments of the late 1950s exiend John Cage’s ideas around 
music directly Lnto a visual art context, activa* ing such context through perfbr- 
mative and theatrical presentaron: makeshift installatioos* altemativc spaces, 
intermedia crossover, and coUaborative projeets. Such work sets the stage for a 
rethinking of the object of art by exploding its borders to eticompass space* junk, 
bodks, and noise. Fluxus, in turn, follows from Cage’s example, incorporating his 
expanded musicality m peiformative works that diiute the theatricality of Hap- 
penings toward a tefined vaudeville whereby sound, test, object, and action coa- 
lesee i n literal and perceptual games. 

With the establishment of <s altemative* spaces and artists 5 coalations, such as 
the Art Workers Coalition* fornted in 1969, a critical awareness of the art world 
and its respective institutions features through the latter part of the I960s, 
maneuvering the rhetoric of contextual and spatial practice toward an ever more 
politicized pitch. With the development of Insta! la tion art, spatial and contextual 
concerns can be seen to find instituí tonal footing withín the art world: the 
Museum of Módem Art's "Spaces,*' the Whitney Museum's “An ti- [Ilusión” and 
“L'sing Walls” at the Jewish Museum, all presented in 1969/1970, aim to extend 
the insta tu tional arena toward supporting insta! la tion practice. 1 From this van- 
tage, we can appreciate Cagé s work as setting the terms for addressing such a 
Urger arena of concern, phílosophícally in agendas of social change, and aestheti- 
cally in conceptual izing a practice that engages contextual condi rions. 
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It seems important to situare such development in relation to “musical” pTac- 
tice, fbr music composition, performance, and method, and by extensión the 
acoustical, function as prime media in such liiwage, In thb way + ít h my interest to 
remind are history, as it evaluares and w rites the devdopments of contextúa! and 
spatial practice from this périod, of sound s eady figuring. Not so much lo assert a 
privüeged place fbr it bul to recognize its position as a feature within such legacy. 
This, in turn, has atiother, more theoretical assertion and proposa !: to figure 
sound practice as a distínct field that may Send iiself to the moda lii íes of tbinking 
about space and the function of art in general 


Concept; Art as Idea 

When Tom Marioni opened bis Museum of Conceptual Art in San Francisco in 
1970, the notion of “art as idea” had culmina te¡! into Conceptual art in general, 
framing the artist as progenitor of a neo avant-garde program based on the pro- 
duction not so much of objeets but of a new language, contingent, perfbrmative, 
and political. Fot Marión i, Conceptual art was an overanching attitude that 
sought to afFirm art practice as social and perfbrmative, sdf-orgamzed, and tiber- 
ating, To ¡nove from an actual art objcct, such as Pollock's paintings, to Marionls 
drum-brush drawings or bis Fluxus performances, such as The Act of PHnkíng 
Beer wiíA Friends Is the Highest Farm of Art* is to summarize a larger histórica! 
move from Cage to Fluxus, Minimalism to Conceptual art, and to site-spedflcity 
and Instailation art. What this larger trajectory has in common with its smaller 
counte rpart, that is, Mar i o ni 's MOCA, is its increas rng engagement, on múltiple 
levels, with language, space, and the place of bodks, the artists and the audiences. 
Language can be seen to take a front seat in the progresa of l%0s art, founded on 
the production of discourse, the de material ized object, and the appearance of the 
document; the interrogation of institutional Frameworks as a dtscursive evetlt, as 
opposed to the production of objeets, culminating in Conceptual art in the late 
1960$ and early I970s as exemplified in Hans Haacke’s MoMA-PoU (1970) in 
which the artist mounted a tfirt at the Information ccnter of the Museum óf 
Modern Art, posing the question, “Would the fact that Govtmor Rockefeller has 
not denounced Presiden* Nixons Indochina Policy be a reason for you not voting 
for him in November?” Answers were suhsequently writtcn on pitees of paper and 
deposited into orte of two transpar en t vessels, so the overa! I count could he regís- 
tered in the aceumulation of papers {visitors chose u yes v twice as o fien as “no”), 
What Haacke surreptitiously exposed was the Rockefeller family’s involvcment in 
the Museum s history and administration. 

Increasingly, such textual acts articúlate themselves in and against thedomain 
of everyday life and the field of the social Thus, the very space in which artists 
function and an operates are hrought into hoth the production and discourse 
surrounding Conceptual art. As a culmination of "‘art as idea” Conceptual art is 
itself a performance of language, fbr it not only uses language, as in Haacke's 
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piece, Joseph Kosuths philosophieal art, or Lawrenoe Weiner’s Public Freehold, 
projects that essentially give languagc away as puhlit propcrty, but beyond this as 
an attitudinal imperativa to demárcate a spaee in wfvich the arlíst spfaks for him 
or herself 

Conceptual art shifts nol only thc material! tvof the art object tu an ever more 
d ¡6 integra ted form but the very function of art to take on social política], and cul- 
tural forces at work. This necessitates a critical relationship to both language and 
space, for we can identify language as the machinery of these forcea the gears 
through which such forces opérate and perpetúate themselves, and space itsdf as 
the site of act ualizad consequen ce and transformaron, 

Cage 

To return to fohn Cage, we can recognize his work as setting the stage for Concep- 
tual art by íts ambition to refkct on the ftinction and materjals of music through 
m usic itself. This reflexive operation becotnes the backbone of Conceptual art, for 
to both reflect and create at the very same insta nt is to announce an increasmgly 
self-conscious practice that speaks beyond the traditional aesthetic categories of 
beauty and the sublime, of selhexpressíon as a ksnd of puré formalism or drama 
of feeiing. JHound in thisannouncement isa challenge to such conven tions that for 
Cage neceas ita les a continua! reflection opon the very médium (sound) and situ- 
atíon (music) of production. 

Cages initiation of a critical practíce should be underscored as prefiguring the 
development í>f t Conceptual art, nut solely through expanding the very terms by 
which art can oteur but, in turn, by falling short, That is to say, Conceptualism is 
both an outeome and responso to Cage, for as Yvonne Rainer has pointed out, in 
loqking toward everyday Ufe as material for active listen i ng, Cage didn't always 
recognize the political dimensión of his. own work, In disavowing “interest" and 
individual 'ego,” Cage can be seen to couch such things as everyday Ufe in univer- 
sal and essentklist terms, and thus miss (he surface tensions of reality as doggedly 
marked by everyday struggle. The liberal ion of al! sound s from the represen ta- 
tional grip oí" musical ity by insisting upon the material it y and spedfkity of sound 
often missed thc inteasities of social and cultural structüres that precede and lend 
to the moment of listen íng r That is to say, we may leave behind the referen tíal i ty 
of musical argument for the sound world T yet sounds are ín some ways always 
marked , The developments that were to follow Cage, and the estahlishment of 
Conceptual art, would come to probe, analyze, and rewrite such markings, and it 
would come to question whether everyday íife was as “ercellertt” as (Jage knew ít. 
In this way, Cage sets the terms by which Conceptual art develo ps and at the same 
time can be criticized by those very terms. 

What is John Cage s gift to some of us who make art? This; thc relaying of concep- 
tual precedents for methods oí nohhierarchkal, indelerminate organization which 
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can be used with a crítica] ¡ntelligence, that is, selectively and productively,, not, 
however so we may misen to this eracllent lile; on the contrary, So wr may the 
more readiiy awaken to the ways in whií b we have bccn led to bdieve thal this life 
is so excdknt, just, and. righL 4, 

What Rartier points oul is the legaey of Cage in relation to shifts in the cul- 
tural and social di mate throughoui the J960s and 1970s, as exemplified in the 
full-'hlown project of contextúa] practice. As Rosátyn Deutsche States^ contextual 
practice aimed to "demónstrate that aeslhelic percepción ¡s not disintercsted but 
contingent on¡ the conditíons in whkh art is viewed , . fmy emphasis). Disínter- 
estedness, wbjch Cage professed, is made suspect in the move tOward an overtly 
site-based, contextual mode of production, The I%0s made it imperative that, as 
an artist„ one become intcnsdy iflíenísfd in what is usually uivswn, unheard, Oí 
unknown SO as to investígate and uncover thmugh an explicitly interested 
scrutiny, thc very structural, institutional, and aesthetíc presente of thal which is 
given, Here, the materialíty of sound as musical nbject, as amplified magnetíc 
tape, as phenomenal presente is ai ways coded by the ianguage of listening. The 
tl open work" whíle engaging a listener ín his or her own interpretation and expe- 
riencia through a “plurality of signífieds" and a mobilized active listening» is thus 
“filled in" by contextual practice with speeífied meanings. Cage's musical philoso- 
phv of all sounds overlooks, and potentiaily undermines, the positionallty of 
sound — that is to say sound's liberated referentiality may not al ways lead us to 
cxperienccs of freedom. 

Such problemadzitig of Cage’s work weaves ¡ts way through the cari y 1 960 s 
visual and performingarts milicu of New York, The inurcasirig move from objeets 
to events, as reflected in Happcnings, Environments, and Fluxus, can be under- 
stood as the beginnings* as wel! as culminación» of a forrn of artistic practice that 
sought out the ever complex terrain of evcryday tife, the presencc of bodies 
(artista and audiences alikeh and the p ressi ng urgencies of poli ti cal and social 
ageney that would stalk culture at this time. 

In moving frum Cagó and more ftdly i uto Conceptual art, it is abo my interest 
to underscore sound s expansión beyond ihc próxima té and immediate and 
toward broader materials, relations, and social interactions. To do so, 1'U took at 
the work of La Monte Young, Roben Morris, and Michael Aslier, for each artist 
develops a practice that results in the idea of space itself functioning as médium: 
Young with m usic, Morris on the terrain of sculpture, and Asher with i n insta 11a- 
ttón art practice. Each while using sound through overt and covert tech ñiques 
subjeets it to various interrogations, from its corpórea! and physicai poten tía I in 
Young, the inteÜectual and discursi ve in Morris, and the conceptual in Asher. 
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Rhythms of Chaos: Happenings, 
Environments, and Fluxus 

W orking ín New York in the late I95üs p artists such as Alian Kapmw, Jim 
Diñe* Claes Oldcnburg, Red Grooms, Al Hansen, and Robert Whit- 
man initiaüy staged what would come to be called '"Happenings' 1 and 
'"Environments.'' Happenings grew out of a distina momenr of art- making that 
foliowcd on the heels o f John Cage and Jackson Pollock» and the overa! I shift from 
an art object to a greater situationai event based on chance, found objects, and 
theatrical performance. Kaprow actúa Uy staged his first Happening in Cage’s 
Composítíon as Experimental Music class at the New School for Social Research 
in 1957. 1 What Cage's ciass introducid was the possibiíity of previously unndated 
mate riáis and strategies to functiou in approaching creativo work. Chance, strate- 
gies for treating spontaneity, inventiveness with found objects, mixed-media aes- 
thetics, and everyday Ufe as slage all figure in the expanded scope of artistic action 
in which Cage figures and that was to take a deeptr hold in the art scene in New 
York at this time. Since Cage was essentially teaching a course on “composition ” 
music was used openly as a matrix through which to explore methods of produc- 
tion and prest ntation. EisentiaUy Cage addressed the very aa of making deci- 
sión^ the artist being understood as not so much the maker of objects but as an 
individual in the act of making decisions as to what, how, and where art takes 
place and the Systems by which to initiate its production. The produced objea 
then is not so much a final work as a by-product of a larger decisión — that of how 
to live Life. In this sense, what tollo ws from a Cagean outlook is an emphasis on 
process. Coupled with the dyiiamic use of pa int > in the works of Pollock and other 
abstract expressionists, which revealed spüntaneity, improvisation, and bodily 
action as productiva ingrediente in an art that sought to immerse a viewer, the 
move toward Happenings and Environments sets the scene for an absoluto blur- 
ring of art and hfe. 
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Distinguishing Happenings and Environments is found in their respective 
move toward everyday life, as an attempt tu strip bañe thc artistic arena of repre- 
senta!] onal arder exemplified in Hansen's proclamar ion that “chaos seems tO be 
everyone s threat; 1 find it my rhythm 1 * 1 Happenings stage actions íoften ser ipted, 
often not) that toUapsc the aTt object as a refmed aestbetic product onto (he 
spaces of everyday Ufe. As Kaprow observed in 1961: “I think that today this 
organic connection hetween art and its envi ron mení is so meaningful and neces- 
sary that removing one from the other results in abortion 

Parallel with Happenings, Environments oonstruet an artistíc environmem 
more than an object ín which junk» randa m materials, and loose fabrications 
form an asSemblage or scenography in such a way as to befóme art. Presen ted as 
participatory spaces or as hackdrops to Happenings, Environments soften the line 
separa ti ng art from life to a point where it is difficult to distinguish the two — 
where act toras teeter on the edge of banality or danger, objeets are rendered dis- 
posablc, devalued, and suunds and image mL\ in a flow uf makeshift theatricality. 
Here, there is no art object perse\ it can not be pointed to, app rehended as fixed Ot 
stable, Rather it appears in the instant of enaetment or partjdpation, in the form 
of bodies and actions»speech and sound, as processioraal event. In this respect, the 
art object is literally enlivened and animated to a point where it loses its object- 
ness, as an ordered form, collapsing from its own mertia onto the field of the 
everyday — aesthetics not of refined forma lism but of cultural eraergy., 

Bodies 

In the erasure of the separation of art from life» as wdl as life from art, Happen- 
ings and Environments rely or bring to the fore the presence of the body — of 
artists and performers, of audi enees and participante» and of passersby and their 
ultímate mudng* Whíle notions of the body are easily thrown a round ín contení - 
porarv discourse, it is importan! to recognize that what we cali the body in terms 
of art production has real significance at this time (and will gain frirther enrreney 
in the realm of Performance art), The body literally comes to replace the art 
ubject» for it pushes up into the realm of form to such a degree as to explode deñ- 
n ilion and the literal Unes of material presence, Following Hansen, chaos func- 
tions as di redi ve En determining practice, as a rhythmic pulse, a self-generating 
beat around which culture, as a life forcé, gravitates, for “like life, the happening is 
an art form of probability and chance. The action. material, producís, ítems, 
sounds 1 integrare within a happening are results of life as 1 live ít , w< As the body 
gains presence as an artistic médium, it brings with it questions of ageney ioca- 
tiron, and represen tation in such a way as to alter the aesthetic category as one sep- 
árate or divorced from the real, The live body the junk environment* the chaos 
and the total theater reveáis the tirgency and desire to make art jump off the page, 
from its base and into the i m media te. 
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Hansefis description of the fusión of art and Ufe indícales the complete disso - 
lulion of any line di vid i ng the two. Such a development falls in line with Cage’s 
aesthetic and philosophical pnoject: to move from the cultural sphere of musie to 
the rhythmic and chance- o riented events of daily lífe. As in Cage’s Black Moun- 
tain event, Happenings fbrm a ''total theater” in which all objects and aetions, all 
Ítems and informado rt n are Collaged in a spectadé of anarchic dction* wbere some- 
one like Meredith Monk . , comes very dosé to putting out eyes, hurting herself 
badly or destroying expensive machincry" resulting in the nickname“Miss Pan- 
ger of the happening worid^ 11 In their makeshift, hands-on, and do-it-yoursdf 
productions, Happenings “invite us to cast aside for a moment these proper man- 
ners and partake wholly in the real nature of the art and (one hapes) Ufe. 31 * The 
phrase “tú partake wholly” articúlales the developments of art at thís lime, For“to 
partake" sitúa tes arl in line with an andienee- — and ií does so wholly in such a way 
as to suggest “partake” as a form of ‘'participation. 1 ' To partake is to ;¡otn in, to 
move doser, and to add somethíng, of yourself, to the “real nature of art ” w To par- 
take wholly” — such is the recipe for an altogether different set of aexihelic ingre- 
dients, for notions of audience take on radical implications for art — not so much 
to be accountable, as an object of cultural attentiem, offered up for critidsm, bul 
more tú figure as a si tu a tío nal catalyst in which “to partake' 1 signáis that one be 
active. To back up on the origina] statement, we might also ask- How to be active? 
In what way does. being active ñgure? As Kaprow suggesis in bis referente to 
"proper manners,' 1 audience and art partake wholly so as to leave behind the 
"pmper”: to exit the stage of “proper manners" and arrive into “real nature.” Rea] 
nature figures as the asentía] concern — it is what partídpation uncovers, makes 
knowable, outlines as the art experience, Yet hidden inside Kaprow r s statement as 
the deep-seated hope is that real nature is not far from art and the aesthetic con- 
cerní of production, and that art rriay, through acts of participa ilion and ihmugb 
cultivating situations of real nature* become indistinguishable fronn life and rts 
nagging manners. Works like Yard, presen led al the M art ha Jackson gaüery in 
1961 (as part of the exhibition “Environments* Situations, Spaces 3 ’)* function 
more like playgrounds than art objects: fillíng the front yard of the gallery with 
car tires, visitors could clímb over the tires, hang out in the yard, sit and ehat with 
the artist “according to our talents for engagement - - - for we oursdves are shapes 
,.,wí ha ve [different] colored dothing; can move, feel, speak, and observe others 
variously; and will consta ntly change t he ‘meaning 3 of the work by doing so." 7 As 
such, Environments were conceived as a Torm that is as open and fluid as the 
shapes of our everyday cxperience,”" inviting ihe chance interplay of whoever was 
present to define the work, as an expanded palette. 

Others, such as Diñe, Oldenburg, and Whitman, also sought to explore the 
exper ient id I and spalial potentíal of Environments by Creating rooms of junk, 
ephemera, and assemblages, all of whidl add up to a cohesive yet unstahle whole. 
Oldenburg 3 s 7he Store exemplifies the inherent confusing of life fio m art charac- 
teri 2 ing Environments, as wdl as dravfitlg upon the Pop art aesthetic of consumer 
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culture, Loeated at 107 East 2nd Street* The Store opened in December of 1961+ 
selling objects made by the ariist and bis friendls, Functioning as a“pToper T store* 
as well as tbeater spaee for the presentaron of Happeníngs, during its two-month 
operation* The Store actively repositioned art into an ovcrtly puhlic arena in 
which “the viewer was synonymous with che cusióme r and could particípate, in 
thc fashion of customers everywhere* by browsing and perhaps purcliasing,'^ 

To partake wholly though must not be secn as perfectly utopian, as sublimely 
ddicate, for real tía ture, as divuixed from proper manners, is occupied, in tum, by 
thc l ikes of Miss Danger and can and wtU Icad to unexpected results. Recounting a 
Happening staged at New York Universaty in 1964, Han sen describes how the 
audienct began to hockle the performers until finallv he invíted them to enter the 
performance: 

1 offered to llave them come into the performance area and take part in thc hap- 
pening in a more dynamk way. One of them caíled, “íf we come into the perform- 
ance you’ll be sorry.” ¡n a slow Cagean voice 1 suggested they come tip, une at a 
time and wc would fighL They had aleeady becomr participante tn the happening 
and T thought it would be interesting to work with that. They didn't want to do 
this, whereupon Freddie Hcrko walked up the aislé tcward * . , the leader and said, 

"[ u sed to go to CoUege. 1 ' 1 '- 

Such descriptions express the confrontational edge of Happeníngs, for in fus- 
ing art and life — to partake whoííy — the spectacíe may collap.se (and hopefully it 
will!) from its own ínertia, tt may antagonfce audicnces, "pul out eyes/' and fall 
into hysterics, fbr Happenings are determined by an indetermina te set of oceur- 
rences and chance events that find their actualkation in the imtant of perform- 
ance, as a meeting point or embodiment uf inputs and their eventual outeome* as 
chaotic rhythm* not as random juxtapusitions but as tullí vüted inttrtsity, 
“Chance, rather than spontaneity, is a key term for it i rn pites risk and fear. . , 
Such cultivalion of chance, and ultimatdy risk and fear, adds to Cage's liberated 
aesthetics by inserí ing corporeality a bit further, supplanting the freednm of silent 
prayer with the freedom of danger. Such freedoms must be underscored as inher- 
ently anarchic, exceeding the limite of cultural practico, for built into them is a 
des i re to put art to use, or mi$use, so as to makc it live. 


Splatters That Live 

“Extolling the concepl of 'total art,’ Happeníngs implicílly challtrnged the ttadí- 
tional separaban between medi&"“ by tbrowing the henaje aetiunism of Abstrae! 
Expressionism off the canvas, Pollock’s “actioit paintmgs^take on dífferent inten- 
sity in Happeníngs: Hansen’s ffa/ÍStreer Happening at 3rd Rail Gallery in Brook- 
lyn, in the backyard, with peiformers in wiudows/'a large man constructed of 
framíng wood and corrugated cardboard” with ll two girls making love on a bed" 
raísed up ern a platform, with Lariy Poons reading Roben Motherwells Dada 
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book from inside the constructed man’s stomach; i} or Carolee Schneemanns 
Mmí foy, with bodies rolling aro and i ti dead animáis, chickens» and fish, as a Uve 
bodily enactment of Absiract Exprcssionisms own visceral mark-making, 
Kaprow's own paintings, aftcr 1952, dcvelop out of an ''action-collage tech ñique” 
embodying all the "levels of meaning" the artist was affer through the "acting out 
of the dramas of tin soldiers» glories, musical structiires^ 14 The improvisad splat- 
ters of Po docks paintings, which form a network of ínterweaving linea connected 
in “chanoe-líke 1 * actions whose results drift from theauthorial grip of the painters 
hand (derived by tbe artist pouring paint from a can and down the end of a paint - 
b rustí handk) find their culmination in the multiplícity, drama» and "everytbing 
goes 1 ' acsthetic articulated by Kaprow; “The action-collage then became bigger» 
and I introducid flashing lights and thkker hunks of matter. These parts pro- 
jected farther and farlher from the waJl and into the rwm> and included more 
and more audible elements: sounds of ringing buizers» bells, toys» etc., until I had 
accumulated nearly all the sensor/ elementa. . . ,,Li 

Whereas Pollock splattered paint on cativas, in physical and expressive ges~ 
tures» Kaprow and others sought to extend their reach directly into the noom to a 
point where the bodies of others would inhábil art, functíoning not only as 
<h action paintings with objects >h|fi but as intrusions luto space (with bu&?,er$ and 
all). The trame oí the paínting is thus exp joded by the dangers enacted by the iikes 
of Monk — ,l putting out eyes, hpriing herself badly or destroying expensive 
machinery” comes to repiace the pouring of paint, the splattering of drips, and 
the solitary figure of the artist in hís barn in New York. Whether “total spectade” 
of peiformers, or aud ¡enees stepping over tires, “all meaning” and “everylbirtg"— 
objeets, raw mate riáis, bodies and junk, sounds and musical structures, toys, Tin- 
foil, straw, canvas, photos, newspaper"' 17 — wrap the space of presentation with 
art's poíential, as an ínvítation to partake wholly, unabashedly so. 


Fluxus and the Extremes of Perception 

The move toward everyday Ufe and quotidian expericnce found in Cage s ongoing 
output of m usic, echoed in the tumultuaos euphoria of Happenings, finds fur- 
ther iteration in Fluxus. Fluxus parallds Kaprow's Envimnments and tbe perfor- 
mative ¡tature of I lansen’s Happcnings, all of which were overlapping in New 
York at this time, In the late 1 950s and throughout the 196Ü$ tbe New York art 
setnc iiinctioned as an interdisciplinpry hjve in which artists worked with 
dancéis, danccrs Worked with masicians, musicians worked w r ith tHmriiakers, and 
so on. As Philip Comer reealls: 

... a group of dancéis and musiciaris, and visual artists ¡nterested ¡n performance, 
at]d writers werc alrcady meeling once a week in a loñ on the Lower Hast Side. The 
rule was , + . well there jmst were no rules, litst generosity of spirit and spirits burn- 
íng. with ima^i nailon and erEhusia^m. Hvcryone was WÍlling to try whatCVCI anv 
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tmc of the gjoiJp wibhes to try oul. Ndfhcr was therc any group, and kind of reo 
ognized betongingness; commgjnity of inte real produced a cúopcralive unity 
There was* as a line of research, that art - everyday tifV equarion. Choreography 
madt of Don-dancen, 1 * 

That the concept of“ total art" espoused by Hansert and “intermedia” practice 
announced by Fluíais arise from this moment is not surprising, fur the very ter- 
minology suggests a breaking dtnvti uf disciplinary borders, or rather, simply 
overlooking them through colaborad ve spirit 

ln bold contras! to Environments and Happenings, Fluxus veers away From 
spectacular antics. “These works diflfercd from Happeníngs in theír rejection of the 
physieality and gestura! vocabutary of Abstrae! Expresión i&m, favo ring instead a 
conceptual rigor and attentiveness to insignificanf phenomena.” 1 * Yet n as Dick 
Higgins püints oul, Fluxus lis more an “extensión 1 ' rather than an opposition, 
emb rae i ng Abstrae! Expressionism’s move toward giving life to materiais as they 
exist in reality® The question of representation and interp retalien so paramount 
to Cage finds curious paral leí in the arguments regarding Abstraer Expresión ism b 
for both radical ly aim for essentúüst aesthétics: Cage for the material purity of 
sound» as it relates only to Ltself s and the formalisl aesthelies advocated by Ciernen t 
Greenberg with regard to Poliock and others* which dramatizes the paifflcrly splat- 
ters as frilíilJing paintings obliga tion to its unique materiality: painting is iübout 
painL Suth esSentialist and formalist ideas nnfold the art object by reducen g its 
meaningfril referenceSi and also opening up to new potentials in which representa- 
ron t interpreta* ion, and materiality are given new life; the art object, like the musi- 
cal compo-sition, is not so much a series of signs in need of interpretation bul an 
organií.ed event that aims to open oul onto the fietd of meaning by inviting specu- 
lation, curiosity of perceptiom and the simpliríty of ordmary materiais to carry the 
imagination, as in Fluxus 1 * minimalist actions (referred to as “evento" in distinc- 
tion ro Happenings), which flirt with imperceptibiliry. 

Stagíng the imperceptible and msignificant aims for a shift in pereeptíon, for 
Fluxus asks us to take another look, and listen, to the small delails making up the 
greater situations of everyday life by “radically isolating them" as singular evento,- 1 
As in Nam June Paiks One for Violín (1962) in which the performer raises a violín 
slowly overhead and then smashes it across a table, or Dick Higgins’s Banger 
Muíics, which consists of a series of actions^ induding the shaving of Higgins s 
head, the single gesture is harnessed and reñned so as to unco ver its inherent 
intensity, banaJity n and minute detai I. 

As Hannah Higgins summarizes irt her thoughtfuL account Fhtxus Ejfperi- 
ence^ "Fluxus is better undierstood on ita own terms: as producing di verse pri- 
mary cxperíencés and intfractiOnS wsth reality, plain and siinple." 23 Reality, plain 
and simple, finds its description by bringíng our atlention tí>ward its most banal 
demento* As Higgins further underscotes, it makes “the ordinary special” by cre- 
ating ‘múltiple pathways toward 'ontological knowledgeT” situating “people 
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radically withiii their corpórea I, sensory worlds.™ 4 To “sitúate people radically" 
resánales with Kaprow’s environmenital art practicó:, and his cali “to partake 
wholty' 1 brings to light the incorporaron of live performance to engage and actí- 
vate an audience 

Events, Fluxkits, Fluxfilm-S and ihe múltiples pjoduced, whsle fundían i ng as 
objeets in íhemsetves*override the explicitly aesthetic properties for an“experien- 
tiaT oppoitunity. Situational evento are staged in established music theaters in 
front of audie rices as well as completely unannounced, perfornied by a single 
artista as in Robert Watto’s Casual Event (l%2) „ which consistí of someone driv- 
ing to a gas station to Ínflate the car’s tire until it blows out, replacing it, and then 
driving homo. It features in Fluxkits, which consist of an array of found and fabri- 
cated objeets assembled in briefcaseTike boxes and which invite audiences to fon- 
dle, caress* and engage with their contení s, As a t reasure chest of devices and 
gadgetSt gimmicks and tricks, the Fluxkit intends to an enJjveniiig of the senses, 
particular!)' that of touch, through a playful misuse of ordinary objeets. The stark 
simpJkity of such a gesture echoes the Fiuxus ethos fhat "everything that happens 
is art " but most direct ly, the physical and perceptual experience of participa nts. 
To articúlate such ideas. Floxias strips away the plethora of junk and theatrical 
posing found in Happenings* and their often elabórate Scripts* crcating instrad 
events of smaLk ordinary, and simple gestures, considered, deadpan, humorous, 
and often ort the verge of imperceptibility. George lírecht's Drip Mus¡c> ¡n which 
the ariisl drips water into a container, U exemplary in that it forces the listener 
into the delicate siknce of near inaudibüity: the ear must move closer to the quiet 
sounds, to follow each drip, as a un ¡verse of potentiality, each single drip an evenl, 
each resonance a sonic revelación. To stage the near imperceptible was to direct an 
ludiente ioward the phenomena of perception itself. 

Sound as Evcnt 

Many FluXUS artists t ¡along with Kaprow, Hansen, and Diñe, attended Gages sem- 
inar at the New School in 1957 and 1958, indudmg George Brecht, lackson Mac 
Low, Toshi khiyanag¡ F and Dick Higgins, and subsequently developed an interest 
in Cage’s musical strategies. Chance operations* dtssolvmg the Unes between art 
and life, and the introductíon of thíngs Eike siknce as useable material all take 
foot in Happenings and Fiuxus, thougli Fiuxus ultimately adopts the more “musi- 
cal” interest, In fact* Huxus performances can be seen as resolutely musical in so 
far as they are often staged as musical performance and rely upen a musical lan- 
guage, ínstruments, and conventions* even if at times no direct musical reference 
can be found, This though mirrors Cage’s tnvn example, in which music grows 
increasingly open-ended, as a means rather than an end. 

George Brecht’s early dewlopment of the “event soure 1 furthers the flagean 
precept that all sounds can function as music and extendí it by proposing that 
everything that happens is music, M $tand¡ng in the woods of East Brunswick, New 
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Jersey where I lived at the time! waitíng fot my wife to come from the hcrnse, 
síanding bchind my English Ford statitin wagón, the motor running and the Itft- 
turn signa! blinking. it occurred to me that a truly ‘event* piece could be drawn 
from the situation.* 2 * Brechfs observations of an ordinary moment, and his real- 
izafcion that such occurtences can function as the stuflf of art, is not a radical or 
original moment, for certainly the notion of artists looking loward the world for 
iospirationaJ so urce has a Jong tradition, Yet a markediy difíerent result occurs 
when art moves to highlight or trame this world as art ín itself, rather than repre- 
$ent it through aJbstracted rcnderi ngs or represen la tional ilfusion. Such a move 
must be emphasized as forming a radical shifi in the ñeld of aesthetics, for it 
undoes the ontologícal status of the object by introducing that which tradition - 
ally remains outside the trame: art comes to function by creating nonsymbolic 
gestures shared through physical knowledge. 

Whereas the antits described by Hansen as indicatíve of Happenings aim to 
create a total art in which performer and spectator converge to fonti an art evento 
for Fluxus such antics are replaced by literal actions whose prese otation shuffles 
the perceptual viewpoim of what art and music are, 

Incidental Musió. iVfel 

George Bretht 

Five Piano Pitees 

Any riurnbei placable successively or simultaneoiisly, in any order and ccmnbina- 

tion, with one another and with othet pieces. 

1 . The piano seai ¡s tilted on its base and brouehr to rest agaimt a part of the piaña 

2. Wooden blocks. 

A single wooden block is placed inside the piano. A block is placed upen this 
block, ihen a third tipon the seeond, and $¡> forth, singly, unlil at least one 
block fails from the colunin, 

3. Photograph ing the piano s ituation , 

4. Three dried peas or beans are dropped, one after another onto the keyboard. 
Each such secd rcmaining on the keyboard is attached to the key or keys near- 
est it with a single pitee of pressure- sensíti ve tape. 

5. The piano seat is suitably arranged, and the performer seats htmseJf. 

incidental Musk redireets our undemandíttg of the piano as sound-generat- 
ing object by highlight i ng the accidental, the chance cvent, its status as material 
object > whose body holdb within it a un i verse of potential soundL The pía rus as 
musical object par excellence is interttionaily analyzed, in mock-scientiñe exami- 
nation, so as to outline a lexicón of possible approaches toward unlocking its 
poten ti al: altering its positíon, stacking blocks on its surface, taking its picture, 
fastening peas, and eventually oecupying the position of píanist. Such lahors fbrni 
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a cataJog oí' actions through which the piano may be approached, Brecht suggesis 
that the piano, as we think we know it, may rcquirc another look, another under- 
standing, another angte, “While Gage invokes the total, unpredktablc configura- 
rían, permanent flux, and seems (theoretically) not interested ¡n the quaiity of the 
individual tliings, Brecht i sed ates ihc single, observed occurrcnce and projetts it 
into a performance actmty, which he called an ‘event. , “ 16 

That sound figures dominamly within the construction of events under- 
stores the move away froni visual objeets and iheir inherent stability and toward 
the vibratorv, [he p-erformative, the humonous, the playlul, the propositionaL for 
sound undermines form, as stable referent, by always movjng awav from its 
source, while slipping past the guide of repnesentationai meaning by exceeding 
the symbolk, either in a drip of water or ¡n a single pea tapping a piano key. The 
embrace of sound refleets Fluxuss ambilion to actívate perception through a 
performative matrii that would bring situado ns into play, for sound is marked 
by its immcdiaey: in movíng against the codes of representa! urna I meaning,, it 
slips undercover lo surprise the ILsttner; it commands attention and disrupts the 
dividing Une between subjeets and objetes; it happcns all the time, from all sides, 

Musicstarls in ihe mind, A cense of music isas individual ¿ts the individual mind, 

M Lisie is the ñame jjLven lo a «ruin kind of perception of events in the wnrld of 
sound. To be aware of scrnrds is to be awarc of oneseif; to be awart of sounds as 
dliuic is So elpehence somelhing ca pable of beirg nhareil. An expeiicOCc sh&rcd is 
»ne that can be verífied* It beca mes more real. 2 ' 

Robín Maconies descripción uncovers aspeets oí musical and acoustícal expe- 
rience that Fiuxus expíente. For muste “Starting in the mind” underscores suhjec- 
tive perception as a determining force—for the composer, it may figure as an 
¡ntdlectual activity, a mental process for the listener, music begins at the moment 
of perceiving it as such, as “'perception of events in the worJd of sound. ' Further, 
sound is the prima materia from which musical form ¡ssculpted or made explidt, 
rendered comprehensible as cultural form. Macón ie further emphasizes percep- 
tion by referí ing lo the self — sound and the self are wrappcd up logether, wedded 
as íf inseparable, a kind of “acoustic mirroring” rcminiscent of Cuy Rosolato’s 
formuladon in which the voice„ as sonorous event leaving the body, retums to it, 
thus produced and rece i ved in onc and the same instante The acoustic mirmr is 
both produced and witnessed by the individual, as voice, for one speaks while 
hearing one's own speaking» wedding the self and sound as a singular event. In 
speaking, I aonounce myself asan individual and am first recognized by myself, 
in the audibility of my own voice. The voice can be extended to inelude other 
sound events produced by the individual— as in the chüd’s gurgles, screams, and 
cries, which have real effect: the niother comes running, strangersturn and watch, 
siblings run away, In this sense, the self and sound are superimposed to form a 
heightened drama that exten ds past the visual, for visión distantes the self from 
that which it sees — the field of visión isolates objeets, so as to apprehend them, 
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whereas sound comes upon the individuad so as to apprebend him or her. Lacans 
“mirror-stage” ftmctions quite difieren ll y from Fosola lo’s “acoustíc mirror" For 
Lacan, the child confronts itself as a sepárale object: in the mirrur, it seos itself as 
an outlíncd body, pusitioned in the social fíele! (upon the mother'$ breast), as a 
distinct subject, with form. To the image the child pointa and recognizes itself 
poinring, thereby ¿eeing itself as dislanced and embodied, Yet ils body is only 
undemood as ooming from outside, in the reflected image — the self is thiis made 
a disianced and conlainable entity in a seopic fiddF* In contrast, the acouslic mir- 
ror ¡s a kind of sounding board against which the voice registers the child as a 
subject embodiedt emanating sound outward, a producer of voice, Therefore, the 
self comes from inside, ríses up to greel itself., and returns lo itself. In this way. the 
voice restores the subject, rather than fragmenting it. 

To folJow Macóme, such a heightened eoupling of sound and self opérales in 
the social fteld — for to make sound is to direct it ouíward, lo emana te the body 
beyond itself, as voice, as eommand, as being itsclf, with eflfect. Music, as the pro- 
duction of ¿pedal kinds of sounds, entere experienee as a "sbared event, 1 for it cir- 
culares through the world as a cultural object with an intensity of meanings.^ As 
part of the world of sound, music extends past listeners to enfold them ¡n a callee - 
tive experience, for mude, too, emanares, entering the space of its occurrence and 
those present. Fluxus. ¡n creating sound events that leave behind any tradicional 
sen se of the música], ultima te] y asks the liste ner to consider not only music itself 
as sound hut things incidental and accidental, even visual , as pertaining to the 
domain of sound, such as photographing a piano, or dripping water. Ultímatela 
music functions as a cultural arena for Fluxus, whose spedfic acoustical opera - 
tions are exploited so as to direct attention to perception itself, ln this way, Fluxus 
is abóiit perception. It aims to ^emanate” rather than signiíy; to embody through 
action rather than point to rhrough representador!, and it uses music to addre&s 
the self in such a way as to aim fbr shared experience, 

"Unlike the visual experience, therefore, which unfoids in front of and under 
control of the viewer and tends to be articula ted from moment to moment, 
episodically, the listening exper ience is continuons, e ver- present, and unavoid- 
able, and by comparison Hess susceptible to direct control* 51 The absence of con- 
trol of sound lends to the events of Fluxus, for it hints at sound s immediacy to 
impinge upon a listeneris perceptual field — to have immediate effect. It acts as an 
acoustic mirror in so far as Fluxus aims tú dissol ve the búundaries of subjeets and 
objeets: w What Kosolato suggests is that since the voice is capable of being inter- 
na lized at the same time as it is externa! i zed, it can spill over from subject to 
object and object ro subject, violating the bodily limits upon which dassic subjec- 
tivity depends. . . In this way, we might under stand Fluxus performance as a 
process of using music (whether a sound is heard or not) to set the stage for 
immediacy in which “bodily limits” are redrawn, wherc one does not apprebend 
an artistic object hut iaughs along with íi. That is to say^ Fluxus appropriate$ 
musit as a direct route into thc hcart of perception. 
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Languagc 

Iri contrast to Happcnings. and precedí ng Conceptual art, language functions 
incrcasingly ds a material for production within Fluxus. The Fluxus event store 
operates to not only give instruction bul to fundió n as tcxt in itself, ai in Brecht’s 
Five Eren ts from 1961: 


ealing wdth 
between two breaths 
sleep 
wít hand 
several words 

Jsrve Events is exemplary of the Fluxus languagc gante, as it twists languagc 
inlti an event of the mind. It is both poem and instruction, haiku and manifestó, 
proposing an action of Tcading and doing to coLlapse the two, fur reading the cvent 
seo re is to impLidtly enael the score itself. Others of Brecht’s works, such as Three 
Aqueous Events ("iee/watier/sceanr) or Pkttw Pitee, fmm 1962 (Vase of flowers 
onto a piano”), extendí the appeal to cpgnitive process, for 4i Brecht belíeved that 
the task of the artist was simply to st intuíate the viewer s imagina! ion or percep- 
tíon." TS In this way* the event score is a form of signification that, preceding 
Kolantl Elarthéss inlluential poststrnduralíst ib Oeath of the Autho'h' (1968) essay, 
attempts to libérate languagc from the authorial grip not only of the nythnr per se, 
but of the valué system embedded in authoring. 4 

La Monte Yogngs Composition 1960 MÍO (for Bob Morris), ÉI draw a straight line 
and folio w it” is indicative of the event score, for it raises a question: is it truly nee- 
essary to draw an actual line, to foltaw it concretely, in real time and spaceí I Jover- 
ing on the edge of possible action, the event score stimulates the imaginathn, sets 
it going, for what is implted ¡n Composition #10 is that the line is physital and men- 
tal — it S a line of text read and Followed to its end, and a ¡ine found wiíhin ewryday 
life — it is nowhere and ewerywhere, “Event seo res are poetry, thrnugh musk, get- 
tingdown to faets”'* Here, languagc is an instruetional game or musical score that 
sitúales the reader in the pnsition of maker, Yet, paradox ically, what is articula ted is 
that languagc becomes the art workt the event score articúlales, implies, and per- 
fbrms the very thíng written, yet only in the moment of its being read, as a textual 
íCL This operates on what Dick Higgins calis the "posteognitive” 36 In contrast to 
the cognitive, the posteognitive is not so much an operad on of interpretation that 
attempts lo apprehend language, understand it as a singular meaning, but rather a 
performance of language. Such performance sitúales meaning in the event itself, 
not as a singular interpretive moment bul as an extended and reverberad ng multi- 
plidty resulting in laughter* revene, action, conversa! ion* and performance. It is a 
kind of secret passed in the opera! ions of artistic practice to extend heyond the 
object to meet the viewer or participan!, in the ir own bead- <s One anti-personnel 
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type-CBU bomb wíll be thrown into the audience” (1969). Philip Comer’s outra- 
geous event in blowing up the audience, in turril suggcsts an exploding oí ihc 
boundaries between subjcct and obiect, viewer and artíst, by litera] ly collapsing the 
two, making them grotesquely indistinguishable, for \ , „ these cryptic pirrases werc 
equaily valid a* performance directives, physical entities,, or States of mind; 
aithough they could be enacted, simply reading and thinking about them was suf- 
fident to constitute reaJizalion"^ 

We might, in tum, substituto the event seo re for music and propuse that the 
sound events of Fluxus are also meani to be oompleted in the listener’s mind, as a 
process of postcognitive realizaron — to be completed in the mind, and not 
before, not against the static abject to whtch the mind may turn but hefore, or 
within, the instan! of reception, Rrechts Incidental Míüjcot Youngs Compositions 
each sitúales music and the auditory event insidie a readerVlistener's imaginaron. 
So ti mi is thus heard through íts sugestión. 

On the Aesthetical Terrain 

“Fluxus transferiros the avant-garde (as institutional critique, as icunodasm) to 
become, in pan, ifs opposite; aesthetic experience" 3 * Fotlowing Hannah Higgins» 
the project of Fluxus aims to get inside the mechanics of perception, through 
posteognitive, imagmary, and poetic evento activa ti ng the senses for ultímate 
“aesthetic exper iences.*' Yet Higgins’s reduction of Fluxus to “puré aesthetic expe 
rience" overlooks or under-hears that such events often carry cultural and social 
commentary. Performances:, Fiuxkits, event scores,. Fluxfilms, and other projeets» 
while acting as catalysís for perceptual ímmediacy in their experiential moment 
and subsequent “untological knowliedge, 1 ’ nevertheless lead an audience to a series 
of critical questions. That is to say> can't ontological knnwledge contai n> if not 
make possible, something iike “institutional critique"? Works such as Yoko Onos 
Cut Pkce (1964), ¡n vvhich the performer seated on a stage invites the audience to 
cut away her clothes with a pair of scissors, shilt the art object to experiential 
event in a way that prübktrmtizes such experiential partidpalion as purdy aesthet- 
ical 1 * Or ewn Brecht’s Lhip \4ustc can be understuod in rdation to a legacy of 
Abstract Expressionism, whose own drips and spiatters were thrown frum a much 
more masculine so urce: Brechas drip holds within it a n implicit c riticism of the 
works of someont like Follock by intentionaliy prqducing much more limp and 
pathetic drips, Such pathetic drips h while serious, point toward the humorous^ for 
we must not forget that Fluxus was partly motivaíed by the humoTousness of 
“gags," thereby '"íntroducing a much-needed spiritvfptay into the arts"" 

The extreme, whether overtly dangerous or resolutely sublle, deeply minute or 
fu II of hüarity, seems to unsettlc ptTception not for the solé purpose of reinvigo- 
rating its poten tial to understand reality through acsthctic experience only, but 
lo, in turn, question how reaiity itself has bcen constructed. Stripping away the 
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represen tational gjare of signifying codes,, predicated on a divide between objiect 
and xubject, ít is my view that Fluxus mitiatcs not only irrimedÉak- knüwing but 
acti vates sudh knowing i.n (be fietdof culture by insistingon the difficulties know- 
ing rntails. lt¿¡ ínterest ¡n music and the dynamics of staging sound underseore a 
general thrust in ihe avant-garde to lócate new media for generad »g active reía- 
iionsbips between makmg and réíeiving. Thus, Happeningü, ErtvifúnmentS, and 
Flusns make us radical ly awane of stiund’s potcntiality to create work thal retains 
a sense of immediacy, corporeality, and curio&ity» 
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Chapter 5 

Minimalist Treatments: 

La Monte Young and Robert Morris 


T he Fluxus project and its ecoentric cultivaron of singular events tunes the 
ear toward acute retine inent, hringing perception and the field of the 
everyday up against questions of represen tat ion and experience, From 
butterfly wings and candle ñames to imagines! bombs, Fluxus totally revamps the 
acsthctic category. It* ín turn, tosses sound into a far broader field of possibil ity» 
harnessing its dynamic so as to actívate art s social and ralational promise: to 
attract people’s attentíon to atlention itself. The ivork of La Monte Young oon- 
tributes dynamically to the Fluxus project while in turrt setting the terms for the 
devdopments of MinimaJism. Hi$ work throughout the I96ÜS, and to the present, 
extendí audíiory experience and the potential of experimental music toward an 
intensified refinement. 

In contrast to Conceptual art’s overt “idea-based" endeavors of tbe late 1960s, 
Henry Flynt s “concept art” comed earlier in 1961, refers more to the perceptual 
event: “For the first time in 3,000 years of mathematics an image ¡s used as a nota- 
tion-token, such that the imagt has to be completed in the reader's snind in the 
act of perceplion.” 1 Like the “posteognitive” Fluxus event score, concept art is the- 
orized as a perceplual proccss in ivhich the image (concept) is experieiiced as an 
ímmediate presen ce — an art ihat presentí to the viewer/listener an experience to 
be completed through the very act of pcrcepiion, resonating with Mam ]une Paiks 
¿tatemen t “I n a nomadic* post- industrial rime ive are more experíence-orienied 
than possession-oriented,* 11 Concept art can be fbond ín the event scores of 
Brecht and others, articular i ng the Fluxus ambition to renew perception by col- 
lapsing the dista tice between art and Ufe. Such mterests al so feature in the musical 
works of La Monte Young. “La Monte Young overt h re w Cage"s defin ilion of the 
new as 'extnavagam confusión." His composilions presupposed a quasi-sctenlific 
analysis of music as nothing but a collection of sounds defined by frequeney,, 
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amplitude, dura lian and overtone spectruni. 1 ' 1 Moving away from the avertly 
social dimensión for "extra vagant confusión”) of Cage's work, Young probes the 
pereeptual and deiailed world of souiul to bring to the forc a rmtsic as puré ton- 
cept, as a soníc ímage to be eompieted within the listeners ear, 

Having leamcd guitár and saxuphone as a kid liviiig in Idaho, Young studicd 
at Los Angeles City Gollegc and at UCLA, in the early I950s n and then studied 
composiüon at Berkeley in the late 1950s. Combining a dedica don to jazz mude, 
the likes of John Cobra ne, Ornette Coliman, and Eric Dolphy, the works of 
Stotkhaiisen and the European musical avant-garde, with an interest in the natu- 
ral phenomenon of sound, Young s musk moves quickly through the 1950s. to 
arrive at what would come to mark bis signiflcam works, that of extended du ca- 
tión, harmonics, or overtone, and p sycho acoust íes, presentid through inten si fied 
volume. 

His growíng interests in just-íntonation (or whole munber frequeney ratios) 
and extended duraban are found in the early Trio for St rings (1957), constructed 
of long iones and silentes. As fellow-minimalist Terry Riley tecalis: "The Trio for 
Sfmigs, which is a mikstone in the history of Western nutsk, is madc up entírely 
of long durations. It is the most strangely untque serial composilion that 1 know. 
The sound of the piece, which combines ihe pa ti ence of ancient Cabina wiih the 
austerity of Zen Ja pan, is dominated hy suspensions of intervals that carry us 
along static planes where our gravtty-bound and worldly ideáis nf Western cul- 
ture do not normally allow us to iravel." 4 The compusition abo made quite an 
impact on his professor at the time, Seymour Schifrín, who went so Car as to 
oigan i ze an informal performance of the work at his house in order to point out 
to Young his erred di redi on — for certainly the use of extended silences and notes 
wcre the rcsult of a mbcalcuíation or passing Caney. To Schiínn’s chagrín, Young 
beca me mcreasingly interested and excited in the soníc exper ienoe of frequendes 
and long duration* and he went on to further expío it their polenlíal. 3, 

Moving to New York in 1960, after a summer spenl at Darmstadt as part of 
Stockhausen’s first vvorkshop, Young was to exert an enormous influente in coa- 
lescing the artista wórking a round Cage’s New School class and dowrttOWTl New 
York into what would hecome early Fluxus. Organizing a series of events at Yoko 
Onos loft ai 1)2 Chambers in 1960 and 1961, Young created a concentrated 
forum for the múltiple strandsofart activity happenirtg at this tíme* In addítion, 
his editorial work for the Fluxus compilation An Anthofogy from this time, along 
with Jackson Mac Low* reflects his overall involvement and influence upan the 
early days of Fluxus. 

While Youngs work can be seen as an extensión of the Cagean logic sur- 
remnding sound, his work shifta dramatieally from the maeroview of Cagean 
sodality to the microscopic palette of sonic frequendes. 

1 could scc that sounds and all athcr things in the world wcrc just as important as 

human beings and thal if we cotdd lo soné degree gíve ourselves up to them, the 
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sounds and other things that is, ttt enjoytd t be possibility of learrúng somcthing 
new. By giving oursclves up lo them, I mean getting inside of them lo so me extern 
so that we can esperance snether wor]d- This is not so essily explaitied but more 
easiiy experienced. Of coursc if ortc is not willing lo give a part of bimsdf to thc 
sound, ihat is lo r e a di oul to the sound, but insists on approaebing it i .11 human 
terms, then he wií! probabty expericnee lattíe new bul ínst-ead find only what he 
already knows defined within thc terms with which he approached the exper icnce,. 
Bul if ore can give up a part oí h imseíf to ihc sound, then the experience need not 
stop there but may be eontinued much further, and the only limita are ihe Limits 
eaeh individual sets for himsclf. 7 


Tí» cali to “give up 1J the human terms so as to rach the world of sound res- 
onat«s with ( iage's attempt to strip íound of its repnísentational íodcs -so as to libér- 
ate music and the penception of it. Yet Young’s sol ut ion would not be in the 
multiplicarían of input^as in the Black Mountain event and late? works, such as 
Variarions IV — which oper ates on the human levd, of individual bodies and theír 
i implican® n in a social field, That Young strives for the world of sound, as set not by 
human iímits bul by its own internal tagíc, can be seen to follow Flynfs formulation 
of concept art and Brechtsanalyticai iiiluition of near- imperceptible phenomena. 

To explore the world of sound, Young dedica ted himsclf to an inereasingly 
“minimat” musical project— the “extravagan t confusión’' of Cage is replaced by 
the 'Theatrc of the Singular Event/' artkulated in the series of text-based compo- 
sitions from 1960 and 1961, such as Cúrnposition 1360 #2, which reads: 

Bu ild a fire in front of an audicncc. PrefcTably, use wuod although olher com- 
bustibles may be used as necessary fot ¿tarlíng (he fire or eontrolling ihc kind of 
smoke, The ftre may be of any size, but it sbould not be the kind which is associ- 
aled with another object, such as a candle or a ciigarette lightef. The lights may be 
tunted out- 

After the fire is burning, the builder(s] may sit by and watch it for the duration 
of the com posilion; howewer, he íthey) should not sit bciwecn the Eirt and thc 
audtenoe ui arder that its members will be able to see and enjoy the fire. 

The com position may be of any duration. 

ki the event that the performance is broadeast, the microphone may be 
broughl up dose to the fire. 5.S.60 


As Flynt further reflecta: “In Cagc’s composilions ffoni the fifties, the audience 
perceived an event from which neither the composer s intentional procedures not 
the performers' inten tion procesa couid be inferred. The short text se o res of Youmg 
went beyond the boundaries of music; and they manífested a son of fantasy — par- 
adoxical and self-referential — which was philosophically challenging.^ Concen- 
trating on a singlé action opens thé viéwerdLstener to the micmscopic details of 
pcrception: the fire is an elemental event, a períormative actíón, and an acimstical 
oecurrence, howcver subtle or challenging or paradoxicah 
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Working alongside Tony Conrad (violin), John Cale (viola), Marian Zazeela 
(volee drene), and Agnus MacLise (hand drums), the H Tbeatre of Eternal Muse* 
(or “The Dream Syndicate”) would en ha uce the singular eveni through an intense 
musical ídeus, From 1962 lo 1965 1 the ensemble played endle&íJy, mainJy at the 
loft of Young, ai well ai various art galleries, such ai the 10-4 Group gallery, deriv- 
ing their music by incorporating clements of Judian music and jazz improvisa - 
tion, exploiting elementó oP* Modernismo collapse,” exemplifted m Cage, into a 
dedica! ion to singular tomes and their harmónica, Though, as Tony Conrad States, 
such retalien lo Cage gained muth momentum through its critical positiom u l 
heard an abrupt disjunction from the post-Cagean criiís üi music composítion; 
here the composer was iakJng the cholee of sounds directly in band, as a real -time 

physicalized (and directly specified) preceís Ai a response to the un-choices of 

the composer Cage, here were composerly cholees that were specified to a com- 
pleteness that included and Conduded the performance itself,"’ Significa ntJy, the 
Theatre of Eterna] Music deived fdly into the acoustical un i verse of single su&- 
tained iones, compounding their deeply drening sound with extended duration, 
bringing eaeh performer into a unified State, <L We hved inside the sound, for years. 
As our precisión increased, aJmost infinitesimal pitch changei would become 
glaring smears across the surface of the sound. . . . When John Cale's viola and my 
violín began to fuse. as though smelted into one soundmass, [ felt that the Dream 
Music had achieved its apogeé 10 

Hearíng Subjects and Vibrating Bodies 

The physics of sound and acoustics, along with the psychoacoustícs of audition, 
lend significant insight onto Young s work, fot questions of liste ning and cogni- 
tíon (not to mention self-fashioned spirituality) figure promi nently in his com- 
positions, To direct attention to the details of sound, Young developed a musicai 
vocabulary of puré frcqucncies, working with the overtone spectrum or harmon- 
ics and nontempered tuníng ¡nitially produced with smtophone and tambora, and 
laier with tone generators, piano, and voicc drene. His music, in a sensc. strives 
for the actualization of the very perceptual moment of hearing as a phenomenon 
in its own right: sustained tones, loud volumes, extended durations, harmonio 
ífequencies all encompass an overarching sanie commitment that seeks to make 
sound an experierttial event beyond the human limits of time and space, exploít- 
ing the ear as a physiological devfce and the mind in its moment of perceptiom of 
sound stimulí. 

To sculpt such unique music, Young puts to use difieren! tuníng systems than 
traditional Western music, To summanze, tuning£ are ha sed on mathematical 
proportion or ratios through which two difieren! pilches are rebted, and this 
ratio comes to determine the interval between them, whether as an octave (rallo 
of 2:1), a fifth (3:2), or a third (5:4), To e$tóbKsh a particular key, instrumentó are 
tuned starting from a chosen frequeney and foilowing the above intervals. Such 
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an approaeh though raises certain problems when moving from one key to 
anúthfr^s in much cbssical music, which since the Baroque period devdoped an 
increasingly "chromatic" character. To Overeóme such problems, “tempered” tun- 
ing was established, which a veragua out certain frequencies» as vihrations per sec- 
ond, replaring them instcad wilh an approxJmatíon. [n this regard, a tempercd 
system is never absolutfily ' m tune” for each octave is .subdivided into twelve equal 
steps, thereby inserting this approximation vdiile keeptngihe octaves “in tune* In 
Western dassid nuisic» Instruments are tuned to this end, for orchestras generally 
tune to an agrecd frequency of 440 evdes per second (which was «tabUshed as a 
standard at an intrrnationa.1 conferencie in 1939)." In arder to achicve a more súb- 
ele and varied son te palette» Young works wíth "just-intanalion" a system of tuneng 
¡n which a]l the intervals can be represented by ratios of whole numbers.» resuhing 
in a vjrtually infinite variety of scales and chonta, Qtber composers throughout the 
twentieth century, such as Harry Partch, Ixiu Harrison,and Edgar Varase* have also 
worked with sucb tunings, retuníng instrumenta» or creating tlietr own, in order to 
explore a wider range of ifequenaes and intervals, shifting the entire musical 
palette away frara tempercd pítch and toward mlcrotonalily 

Young's wojrk furlher exploits the range of frequeney and whole number tun- 
ing hy working with the overtone spectrum» or those frequencies that are pro- 
duce d through the resonante of frequencies against each other. Overtones, dt 
harmónica» Eead us i uto the realm of psychoacoustics, for they lieighten individual 
perceplion hy activating the car and its intrinsic neurí>phy’sio3ogical functií>ns. By 
playing a note on a particular instrumenta we not only liear that note bul a note 
an octave higher, another a fifth higher, then two octaves higher* and so forth, 
Through such h ¡armóme rtsonance frequencies influente and “color 15 one 
another — what we hear is a kind of acü List ¡cal multiphcatiun that occurs through 
our Own experíence of frequeney» as the perteptioti of the overtone spectfuiíl. 
Psychoacoustks makes complicit the individual listener wiíhin the domain of 
music* as a phystologica¡ conspira tor. Young completes the Schoenbergian “eman- 
cipation of dissonance* from earlier in the century by falto wing through on 
Cage's example — to liberare sounds, not as social chaos bul as sheer frequeney,. as 
overtone» in which the singular sounding of a particular frequeney acts to induce 
"iones which are not physically present in the auditory stimidus, but which are 
suppJíed by the human ear, nervous system, and bratn." 11 Such libera lion must be 
seen not only on instrumental and musical levels but also on a perceptua) one, in 
which music inauguntes new forms of hearing. 

Durationd elongation is another characteristic íif Young’s work, extendí ng 
the psychoacoustic aspect. Early on, Young became fascinated with the idea of 
pnoducing a sound for a very long time, His idea was that if you extend a note 
duratíonaJly you re able to better hear all the harmonic nuance wíthin fre- 
queney — for it takes the eai time to adiust to the frequencies heard, to in a sense 
gmw sympaihetic to ihem f His Trio for Sirings, wbile based on a serial method 
using the tone mw, has buílt into it extended silentes and elongated iones, In this 
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wjy> ¡he ntusíc aims to resonate the ear cana] in such a way as to complete the 
composition. Duration for Young is ñor a question of minutes o r hours» but days 
and years. As Philip Glass proposes: 'This musk is nüt cha ráele riücd by argument 
and devdopment. It has disposed of traditional concepta that were closely ünked 
to real rime» to dodt-time. Musíc is not a literal interpreta tío n of life and the 
experience of time is different, It does not deal with events in a dear directional 
structurc. In fací t Itere is no structure at allí" 1 ' 

An addiiional aspett must be undetscored in reíation to Ybung's work, and 
rbat is spatidity, For even though a great dea] of his works are staged. in so far as 
an a ud¡ence remains in one particular location in relation to the sound source» 
such as a piano, much of his work also operates as an mstaUation. In contras! to 
discussions within the musique concrete tradilion and the acousmatic conslruc- 
tion of the sound óbject» which focuses much alte rtt ion on the presen tation of 
sound to a stalionary listener, thereby creating a ‘'virtual” auditory space» 1 Young 
emphasizes the movements of the individual to generate spatíality. En this regard» 
a uditoiy experience is determined rhrough the bodily flowof an individual whose 
decisión s as to ivhere to be conslruets the composition and the subsequent ártica- 
latíon of spaoe. 

Young s Dream House is exempJary of such an appraach. Dream House was 
initially conceived of as an environment of light and sound and functioned lo 
house Young’s coUaboratíons with Marión Zazeela» whom he had met in 1962» 
becoming his pariner in botb life and work, By deveioping the Dream House» 
Young «sentiaUy constructed a lióme for his work to be heard and expcrienccd, 
for the Dream House functions to spatially express the musical works by comple- 
menting them with Zazeela s light insiaüations and aUowing the necessary condi - 
tions for loud volunte and extended listening experience beyond the usual concert 
settingn Beginning in 1964 with Tht 1 Tortoise , His Drcams and Journeys* the Dream 
House continúes to this day ( functíoning to actívate sound through a spatial and 
perceptual situación. As lohn Sehaefer recaí Is: 

The Pream House insUltalions usual I y r&n íw seversl days at a rime, with liivc per- 
formances of up lo eight hoiirs at a time, . . . Distinguishing characteristics of these 
sound and light envimnments ioduded long, sustuned instrumental drones play- 
ing wilh Or against the electric Iones, crcaling wholc fields of audible harmonics, 
and uftcil Indian-sounding vucals» the laCLcr often done by Mar tan Zozcela and [.j 

Monte Young themselves. Hígh volume wa$ also an attríbute . , ♦ ro the extern the 
sound touk on physicat mus — or beiier, the actual physical movement of sound 
waves bcwmc apparent in a way thai was exhilarating for somc, painful for others» 
bul in any case inescapibLe, 1 * 

In Comcast to the acousmatic trad ilion, the Dream House is formed at the 
moment an individual enters the sonic field — ■immersed as in a Huid» sounds 
ose ¡U ate across a range of frequencies through the movements of the body» 
enfolding the self in a sonic architecture that cannot he said to eitherexíst or not» 
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fbr while dimensión is articulated, space recedes as predicated by walls. Whereas 
musique concréte relies upon the loudspeaker in creating a virtual soutid 
space — the loudspeaker positions sound in relation to a positíoned subject — ■ 
Young’s Dream House positions the loudspeaker to mobilize the individual 
through real space. 

Such an interest in auditory space is further extended in his use of musical 
Instruments and their particular tunings. En conjunction with the Dream House, 
Young's The Wctt-Tuned Pumo positions the piano to highlight íts relation to a 
given architecture. Begun ín 1964, the composition is a work for justly tuned piano 
in which micro-tonal chords and Inter vals unfold at an intensely slow pace. Taking 
itsstructure tro m Indtan raga muñe, which is generaJly structured around a series 
of melodie lints that the performer can improvise over a period of time, lingeríng 
on some lines while building cltmaxes through repetí t ion* The WeH-Tuned Piano 
consista of a similar st ruciare, íts ske letón providíng a series of chordaJ opportuni- 
ties for improvhation. The composition has rarely been performed live, though 
Young has dedicated years tes íts development; like aU his works, The Wetí-Tuned 
Piano evolves and gains rtew material every time it is played, or reconsidered, 
thereby extending its duration, which is somewhere around fíve hours, 1 * Since its 
tuning is of such special aecuracy, Young often insistson the conirollcd conditions 
of a given space so as to maximize the instrumentas tonal range. For the given spa- 
irA si Lúa i ion can be shd to truhanee or iiilerfere with the Instruments sound, and 
the overtone spectrum — that is to say, Young works with the given space as an 
extended instrument through acoustically eunversing with it. 

In 1976 the Dia Foundation decídcd to support Young and Zazeela by pur- 
chasing a building for the solé purposeof housíng their difdculi and austere proj- 
ects. In 1979, they took occupaiion of the oíd Mercantile Exchange Building in 
lower Manhattan, finally creating the perfect Dream House, a living/working lab- 
oratory fbr the continua] exploration of auditory exper ience» Taking the chordal 
slructure of The WelTTun&i Piano „ Young insta lled tone generators irt each of the 
rooms of the building. Each room presen led one set of frequencies, or chordal 
environment, along with Zazeelas light installation The Magenta Ligkts, turning 
the building into an extended instrument whereby each room added up to form 
the entire composition. By movíng through the different rooms, a visitar would 
create the composition: spending time in one room, sleeping in another, avoiding 
others, acted as a íbrm of improvisaron, a kind of performance in which sound, 
space, and the individual unite, 

Through the use of múltiple frequencies sustai ned al higb volumes, the envi- 
ronment of the building is made a partner in composition t for such frequencies 
acoustically actívate the rooms, tuned to their dimensions and surface reflection 
or absorption. Listeníng thus occurs on both acoustic and psychoacoustic levels, 
for frequencies interweave to create harmonio overtones that shift in relation to 
one’s physical location. By movíng around, shifting balance, and relocating one's 
ears around the room, the tonal dvnamic dramatically changes, This íunctions in 
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relatíon to what Maryanne Amacher refers to as “thethürd ear”for such overtones 
do not necessarily exist ¡n real space but are created incide the resonating ear 
canal, This is made imerudy active through the creatioti of “stmdíng waves” As 
Youngexplains; 

Thcre are compelí ing mathemáticai and physical reason A fbí employing sitie waves 
[single frequendes] as the faundational unit-s ai atialysts fiar g»uiid wavefíirrns- . r . 
Wh™ a single contrnuous an* wave of constan) frequency is sounded in an 
enclosed space, such as a room, the air moleoile* in the room are arranged into 
compkx geométrica] patterns of oscillation. Beeause of the paralíe] surfaces estab- 
lished by walls, eeiling.and tloor|s| of typical endosed spaces, standlng wave pat- 
terns are created when a sine wave is reflected from a given plañe (wilhout 
absorption) and then tnvds hade* superposiiig itselí wíth the original wave. The 
ímpl ilude of the reflected wave algebrakaüy adds and, *t certain points, caneéis 
the amplitud? of the origina] wave. Adding the contribu rions freno the compo- 
nente of the original wave and the reflected wave, we can créate standing waves in 
the space. A standing wave does not propágate bul remains archored at certain 
iocations in the room, calíed nodesJ 31 

Standing waves thus creare a fíeld of fixed poínts h or nodes, which in themsd,ves 
are highly active zonas that in their organizaron create a field of molecular oscilla- 
ttons and patterns that “allow the listener's position and movements in the space to 
become ait integral part of the sound composilion” 18 In this sense, the work exista 
partially within a listener's experience üf it: musical patterns and acoustieal events 
un luid as a iistener moves a round the room, and the oscillations alter in minute 
sheets of tone. As Young points out> fhe room itsdf functions as an enlarged instru- 
ment, fulfilling what Marshall McLuhftit and Edmund Carpenter define as ll audi- 
lory spaceT for “auditory spacc has no point of favoured fixus, It N s a sphere wilhout 
fixed boundarks, space made by the thing itsdf, not space contaitting the thingT 14 
Young’s wnrk creates the space of its auditory octurrence — that is to say, sound and 
architecture are no longer sepárate but interpenetrate to form a single entity, “crear- 
ing its own dimensions monten t by moment. 1 ^ 

Discursiva Twists: Roben Morris 

Young's practkc, while performing Concept art, Can be understood to engage the 
viewer/listener with an increased intensity — his musical works, ín their extreme 
duration and rigorous technique, dernand much from the neceiver. In contras! to 
Young’s work and its physicality, the artist Robert Morris develops a more discur- 
sivo treatment of rektiotul experience. 

One of the more active ly vtrsatile and productive artists of the 1960s, Morris 
moves from the Judson Dance Theater and early Fluxus to Minimalism, site- 
based sculpture and earthwork, Having been introduced to Young by Cage in San 
Francisco in 19*60, they each subsequendv relocated to New York where they hav-e 
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worked ever since. As a partid pañí in Young's Chamber performance series 
organized at Yoko Ono’s lioft 1 Morris presented hb Pa$mgeway project in 1961. 
Constructed out of wood. two paralld walls curved throughout the space, taper- 
ing intu a daustrophohk narrowing. The corridor Formed a sculptural environ- 
ment visilors walked in and out of. In stark contrast to Kaprow, MorriVs 
environmenE was pomtedly hard and antagonista to participan ts„ where body 
and envimnfncnt COnflict ralher than COmminglfi/ 3 

Concerns of physioal experience undoubledly reflect Morris’s invoSvement 
with the Jitdson Dance Theater and the new dance performance devdoped in the 
works of Ann Hatprin. Yvonne Rainer. Simone Forti (at the time, Morris’s wife), 
Steve Paxton, Trida Rrown. and Lucinda Childs, a II of whom Morris worked with 
at the Judson Church. Contemporáneo us with Happenings and early l-luxus. the 
ludson Dance Theater sought lo overeóme the tradition of modern dance, cxem- 
pltfied in Martha Gfahams work, by stripping dance of psychology and spectacle, 
Much of these new works esiabiished a spalial language through the use of pjrops 
and sculpíural structures. as exempiified in Simone Forti's Sfanf fíoard t abo pre- 
se nted at Yoko Ono’s ioft in 1961. Choreographed for a group of dance rs and a 
wisiHien ramp fitted with ropes, Shmt Board forced dancers to negotiate the difíi- 
cult angle of the ramp, holding the enselves up with the mpes, The dance thus 
unfuldsas a spatiaj conversadora in which hody and object produce gestural move- 
ments, as dancers negotiatc tbc rainp through moYcments rtotiCeably strained 
and diffkult Such difficulíy instigates a positioning of the body, marking the 
object not so much as a generator of free movement bul asan intrusión upon il. 22 
Morris’s Füssflgewdy functiorts in much the same way: the narrowing of the walls 
confront the visito r with a spatial tensión. In turn T the work begs the question:: 
what ii a viewers rdationship to such a work of art? Wbat are viewers to makc of 
the art ob ject that forcibly positions the ir sense of vicwlng in such discordant 
pmximityv ifi a passagcway tcading nowhcre? 

Morris was in iact produdng similar prups ÍOr his dance performances at this 
time. His Column work from 1961 (his first sculptural work after giving up pniiit- 
ing) was constructed for a performance at the Living Theater in New York (to 
benefit the publication of the Fluxus An Anthoíügy}, The work consistí of a gray. 
rectangular column cight feet high by two feet square. Positiuned in the cerner íif 
the stage, [he column is presented for three and hait minutes, and tben toppled 
over by puiling a string, to remam horiiontal On the Stage for anotber three and 
haJf minutes, 2Í That the sculpture relates to literal action beyond dratnatic narra- 
tive as welt as to the scale of the body hints at Morris's involvement with the |ud- 
son Dance Theater and its vocahulary of task-oriented actions stripped of 
expressivity. lt aiso highlights Morris's ongoing questioning of the place of the 
body in the production and reception of art. 

Morris's RsssííjfewiJy and Coiumn, whtle performative, point to an Ínteres! in 
sculpture, materia] i ty, and perccption as object and event. As in subsequen t 
Works, fViííryeivdy Stands as an object in space. a material articular ion, while 
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housing a participante body inside a performative situado n, where object and 
vicwer becume inseparable. 

WhíU ihe otttmc simplícity <rf Pft&agewdy dcfDOflfft rales a substantive departUJe 
frmn the chaos that ghaped Happenitigs . - ti inevitahly recaí Ls their delire lo manip- 
úlate audienccs as well as to dw upon an insislenl aggrcssivcncss. Yet Morris had 
eitehanged the louse,. episodio and theatriail form h wjth its narra! ¡¡ve implica! ions, 
and the expressive torture of the Fluxus cvent — which may be secn as ddibeiatcly 
coniniunus with AJbstract. tapressioitisni — for a radical ccmlractiún of impact. 1 * 

No more chaos, no more of Hansens rhythnis or Brechls perceptual texturesi 
performance void of narrad ve, or aggressíon, replaced by a subdued and stndied 
literalness. Morris’s work is a material investiga tion, essayistic in tone. His Cot- 
umn explores a primary sculptural effecfc how does an objett chango wben it i$ 
presentid vertical and horizontal? Do ive understand this as the same obiect in 
each given position? Or does the shift in posítíun also rede fine the object — in 
sfiort, is the Cvlumn still the same col unto once it is toppled Over? 

Questio ns of percepticm, as we’ve seen in Happeníngs and Fluxus t íafce on 
paramount importance in art production at this time and echo the work of phe* 
nomenobgy exemplified in the wrilings of Maurice Merleau-Poníy whose work 
gaíned a North American audieitce from 1960 onwards. Publíshed ín French in 
1945 and translated into English. in 1958, Merleau-Pontvs Phenometiology of Per- 
cepljon stands as a seminal work on the study of perceplion predica red On an 
investiga Lion of corporeal presence. As the study of essences, phenomenology is a 
transcendental philosophy, yet in contrast to meiaphysics, it begins with the 
impl ¡catión that the world is alwáys already lhere h as a material interface or physi’ 
cal prese nce. In this way h "consciousness is always consciousness of somerhing" 25 
and essence is always figured in and ihrough the world. Perception istherefurc sir- 
uatai in the very space from which it arises. As Merleau- Poney elucidatesr “Phe- 
nomenology is the search for a philosophy which shall be a rigorous science, 1 bul 
it abo ofters an account of space, time and the world as we ‘Uve’ them, 1 "* Merleau- 
Ponty’s work uncovers the body as a determining forcé, ""a system of systems 
devoted to the inspcction of a world and capable of leaping over di&K anees, pierc- 
ing the perceptual future, and oullining hollows and relicfs, distances and devia- 
tions' — a meaning — in the inconeeivablt- fiatness of being”^ Thus, “meaning" is 
found in the body's very movements and digressions, the pulses that trigger 
movement íowtfrtí the world, and that brings dimensión to the M fiatrms of being.' 1 
It is only through such movement or motorie engagement that meaning hap¡>ens: 

Ail perception, all action which presupposes it, and in short every human use of 
the hody is already primordial &cpre$iion. Nüt that deriva ti ve labor which suhst ¡ - 
tutes for what is expressed signs which are given elsewhere with the ir meaning and 
rule of usagCi but the primar; - operatiun which first consti Hites signs as signs, 
rsakes that which is expressed dwdl in ihem through the doquencc of their 
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arrangemenl and con ti gu raí ion alone, implanta a meaning in that which did not 
haví one, and thus— far from exhausiing ilseif in the ínstant at which ít occurs — 
inaugurales an ordcr and íoiinds an insíitution or a tradition.'* 

Merieaü-Ponty iriserts ínto the field of knowledge corporeal presence in a way 
that challenges or supplements aualytic thuught, which can be said to “internipt the 
perccptuaJ tran sitien from one m ornen t lo mother.and then seeks In the mind the 
guarantn of a unity which is alnfady there when we peroeive. Andytic thuughl also 
interrupts the unity of culture and then tries to reconstituí it from the outside "** 
Such theorics of the body, as not so much antithetical to thínking bul as con- 
stituí íng it, can be placed akmgside the work of Morris and many others at this 
time. The artist's Uttüíkd (Box for Standtng) (1961) performs the body in much 
the same way ¡’hssugeway cliü „ giving narrative through mínima] construction to 
the play of body and object, BuiLt out of wood according to the dimensíom of his 
own body (essentially his height and width), Box for Standmg is a wooden trame 
mearst to house the artist. By referring to the dimensionality of the artistas body 
the frame e/ídcíí the very spaoe that surrounds that body. It points to it as per- 
foran ing subject articulating and articulated hy space, ínterwoven intoa conversa» 
tional nexus, the body, art» and space are thus never devoid of the other: the 
empty frame anticipates Morris’s body and» by extensión» his body implies the 
space of the frame — it fulfills ihe anticipation that the form announces. 

Bcut for Standtng seems to propose that the body is always already housed 
within a gjven “frame " whether t he frame of pereeplion, the frame of the material 
world, or the frame of art history and that any subsequen t viewtng or under- 
standing musí, in lurn, witness or contend with the frame as a contextúa! pres- 
ente. In this case, Morris as the artist figures as the determining material ity and 
prudueer of the work itself — not so much as autobiographkal narrative but as 
corporeal presence, as weigbl and volume. Wedding fórmalist scuJpture wifh 
notíons of presence encapsulares the language of Mínima! ism of which Morris is 
integral, asid which (hese eariy works begin to outline. 

As lack fiurnham proposes: “Morris’s sadpture is essentially criticism about 
sculpture” 30 Such self-reflective concerns of the body in relation to objeets, the 
understanding of forms as sculptural voeabulary, fmds articularon in the fu II 
developments of Muiímalism that Young and Morris infríate, in music and sculp- 
lure, As Edward StrickUnd describes: “Minimalista! is used to denote a movement, 
primar ily in postwjr América toward art . , * that makes its statement with lim- 
itad, ¡f not the fe west posible, resources> an ari that eschew? ab un dance of com- 
positional detall» opulence oí texture» and complexity of structure, Minimalist art 
is prone to stasis (as expressed in musical drones and süence . . .) and resistan! to 

devriopment It tends toward non-allusiveoess and decora textual ízat ion from 

tradition, imperscmalfry in tone, and flattening of perspective though emphasU 
on surfaoe. „ . ” 3 ‘ Cárter Ratcliffe íurthers such definitions in his book Out of the 
Box when he States: '‘The Minimdist object ís clear, siatic» and bUmk7 ■- 
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Robert Morris, Untitled ( Box for Standing }, 1961 
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Slatit. blank, only surfaces» eschewing abundante, of drenes and silences. . . . 
While such descriptions point toward a material presente stripped haré of excess, 
they in no way registe? the abun dance of perceptual stimuli such stasis and sur- 
faces may deliver, as wdJ as the theoretical regjster of such formalism. Where Rat- 
tliffe„ throggbout his book, underscores the “tyrmny 1 ' of the Minimalist cube as 
ridding art of any vestige of bodily presen» or imaginative zeal as fortes of radi- 
caiity, he seems lo do so at the risk of minimalizing MinunaJísm. For Morris, 
dealing a death blow to u procesé for “idea only" opens seulpture up to that of 
architectural spaceand the rdationaJ proximity of ihe viewer. That Morris’s work, 
and early Minimal ism in general» dees silente the "'extravagant confusión' 1 of 
CageY project as an amplificar ion of noise and sociality, it underscores the 
mcreased concern in the early l%0s to look more tlosely at the details of noise 
itself — that is to say, Cage's work in letting a lot of síuff in leads futura artists to 
the projcct of siftlng thrnugh, in minute extractkm» the conditions by which noise 
itseli is hcard, underStood» coded, and dccoded. In this renard, phenomtrtology 
can be understnod as playing a critica! role, for in moving a wav from the st ríe- 
tures of analytic thoughí to a concern for concrete and corporeal reality, it rajs.es 
the questioru how does concrete reality present itself to me as concrete? What are 
the conditions by which reality becames known? 

Marriss Minimalist sculpturas (prefigurad in Columti), such as Untítled ( Sktb ) 
( ! 962), Unfitlnl (Cfoud) (1962), and UntitUd (Canter Pitee) { 1964)» registe» the artistas 
expanded scuJptuml caracerns in which a reduced and geometric vocabulary of rcc- 
tangjes, squares, slabs, and cylmders hover in space and aim for a gestatt of form, For 
example, .SAaí? is a rectangular volunte raised just off the ÍIool Construtled out of plv- 
wíhm!, measuring twdve by ninety-six by ninety-sbe inches, and painted what wuuld 
become fcnown as H< Morris gray" it negates sculptural vocabulary as rqpresentaiional 
or referential to things crutsíde itself Instead, it direas a viewer's attention strictly to 
the object as ir relates to that which is around it. As DonaJd Jíidd observed on firsl 
viewing $iab at the Creen Gallery in New York in 1963: “Morris 1 pieces are minimal 
visuaily, bul they're powerfül spatiaUy”” In this regard, Síab proposes the art objecl as 
ínhenentíy rehtional: by creating scuíptures whose formal prope rúes are brought to a 
lowest oimraon denominator, thc object functions. to dcflect a viewers understanding 
to that of sparia! infoimation and perceptbn itself. That is to say, the object no longer 
contaim meaning as a prívate communication bul initiates meaning thrnugh activat- 
mg space and perccption parallel to his more overt piTÍonliative work_ Such amücrns 
feature in Minimalist music as welL Yímngs music,. in featuring increased stasi-s and 
repetition, comes to "stand” in space as a vibrator> r form in relation to a listener. And 
further, the work of Terry Riley Steve Reich, Tony Conrad, John Cale s and Philip 
Glass, in cultivating the use of puré frequencies, drenes, repetition, and overtones, 
push music and notions of fonality foward a static field of microevents, sonic details, 
and perceptual intenstties that take on physical weight and mass, for <l unlike tradi- 
ttonal dialéctica! music» [Minimalist] music does not representa physica] event but is 
the actual ctnbodimmi of this event" 1 ^ {my emphasis}. 
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As Monís siates: “But what ís dear in so me recent work is that ma feriáis are 
not so much being brought into alignment with statíc a priori forms as that the 
material is being probed for openings that aliow the artisl a behavioristic 
access. ^ Such worki as Sktb and Córner Mece posítron not so much the artists 
body, as in Box for Sl<m¿íifig y but the body of the viewcr in such a way as lo aim for 
truth, yet truth founded upon individual perspectiva, in the building of percep- 
tion. As Merleau-Ponty suggests: H The intrinsic order of meaning is not eterna].” 3 * 
Rather, phenomenology, while a phílosophy of «senos, aims to “pnt essence back 
into existen ce . . " through an cmphasis on the 'Tacticity” of being.’ 7 In this way, 
questíons of presente engage sculpture as choreography for stimulating physical 
movement, Through the position of tiic viewer s body in varióos places within a 
gallery space, the sculpture takes on dimensión: as a material presente with 
weight* mass, and volume, set against the given space of the gallery that, in turn, 
i ufo mis the perceptual exper ten ce. That is to say, the sculpture functíons not so 
much as an object to behold but as a material matrix aimed at conversíng with its 
sur romui ings — as a “behavioraF unfolding akin to Youngs Dream House. Mini- 
maiist art and music moves toward relational interests In which the presence of a 
viewcr or listencr, an object or sound, and the spatial situation form an extended 
conversation. 


Sound as Text 

Concems for presente and the production of meaning are given a curious itera- 
tion i n another of Morris's boxes, that of Box with the sound of its own makittg, 
fiom 1961.™ The work consista of a wooden box (mea su ring a cubic nine and 
three-quartérs inches} contai n i ng an audio speaker that amplifi.es a reeording of 
the very process of building the box. Part-Minimalisl sculpture, part-performa- 
tive action, and part-conceptual game, Box, . . operales according to what Morris 
describes as “a death of process . . . and a kind of duration of idea only?™ Collaps- 
ing process onlo idea, Box . . . reseña tes as selí-referentíal object:: what is heard is 
process and yet what is seen is the result of such process, 

The perception of sounds, as indexes of real events, shifts dramatically accord- 
ing to their locations in space. The auditory space, theoriíied by Me Lo han and 
Carpenter and activated in the works of Ynung, takes on a different character in 
Morris’s Box . . . , for how can sound “define its own dimensions" in its boundless 
and unfixed oceurrence with i n the confines of nine and three-quarters cubk 
inches? How does perception, in the immersive Dream House, opérate through 
Morris’s Box , . . ? 

Box . , . can be said lo displace rhe real with the recorded, and in doing so, 
stage a Conversation betwecn immediacy, as presence, and reproduction, as medi- 
al ion. In this way, phenomenological presence is tea sed out as a gante of process 
and perception: as an object Box , . . is both he re and the re, presen! and past, audi- 
ble and fixed, for its presence is made depende nt upon the reeording of its past. 
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Robert Morris Box with tke sound of its own making, 1961 


thereby makrng exrpl ¡cit the presente of The box as material form through the 
replaying of its veiy construction. Such play seems to echo Merleau-Ponty’s very 
own description of a cube ín the opening pagés of Pheriamenology of Percepthn, 
in which he duc ¡dates the inherent tensión between the ideal, conceptual form 
and the actual, cxperieneed variable. 

Such coneerns Fmd further articulation in Card File (1963K consisting of a 
walJ-mounted, vertical fíat card file ín which each card refers lo a stage in the 
naakuig of the work, howevier abstraed materuls, mistakes, ñames, numbers make 
avaÜable all the details of the production of the work in alphabetical and cir- 
cuí rous orden Contai níng forty-four beadings, Card File consista of hundreds of 
cross-references. The first entry reads: “Accident 7/12/62, kü3pm. Three minutes 
late from lunch due to trip. [see Tríp)” Under Trip we find: “7/12/62. 1:30- 
2:03pm. To Daniels Stationary . . . to look at file boxes." Another entry, Ci Dis$atíS- 
faciions” readsí''The artist expressed his disappointment chal everything relevant 
wil fc not be rccorded." 40 This maches such a degree of self-referentiality that Mor- 
ris. in a letter from january 1963 asks Cage himself to take detailed notes of his 
own observado ns of the work with the intention of induding fhese in the card 
file,* 1 

While implying the presente of the artist at work, Card File, in turn. reveáis 
art as a Series of murtdane derísions and actions, acts above all housed within lari- 
guage T as opposed to Creative acts infused with ínspíration. For the librare cards 
form an archive in which art as proeess and art object as carrier of meáning tum 
back on each other — that is to say, we can nefer to the origina of the art object 
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only through language, and, in turn, the art object is nothing but language, yet 
language as a continua] process, of meanings and their ¿rasure, dedsions and 
the ir banal mishaps, of addi lío us and subtractions. 

To folluw the twists and turns through Morriss Scec * . * essentially leads 
through a semiottc minefitld in which onc reading is delonated by another, one 
view blurred against the perspectiva of another, The reproduction of sound splin- 
ters the purdy phcnomenological while at the same time retruperating it, tor “a 
reproduction authentkated by the object ítsdf is one of physical precisión. It refers, 
to the bodily real, which íif necessity escapes all symbolic grids" u In thiis regard, 
Morris 1 * Box . , . is really two boxes: the one pnesented in from of me as a ñnished 
and stable material fabricaron, and the other as the continua! replaying of its 
building, as rccording buried insi de the other. Thcrcfore, perception osci [lates 
between the two» left to wander through the divide created by presence and its 
reproducihility, between the “bodíly real' 1 and “reproduction authenticated by the 
object,' 1 Vet thefé is a third box that rcmains out of frame, and out of the fcmaining 
documentaron* that of the tape machine» which in 1961 was exceptionally too 
Urge to fit into the other box, the one endosed on itself. Using a Wollensack quarter- 
inch reel-to-reel tape reeorder to record the three-and-one-half-hour action and to 
playback, this tape machine is also in the form of a box, as a compartment of gears, 
heads, reels» and knobs that spin around to playback in electro magnetic fidelity the 
“original 11 moment of construction. That Morris seeks to elimínate this third box 
seems to add to the dislocalion of presence the work enacts. To remove the tape 
machine from view (as the artist States» the tape player was either prcsented h id den 
wilhitt a pedestal or behind a wall 41 } is to erase its presence from the work and the 
all too real hardware of sound reproduction. Whilc Morris relies on this, in the 
form of sound, he also huríes k inside the material box, rendiering it absent, as puré 
informaron only* as process and idea, For Morris and his Box , . ,, sound functions 
as text rather than object» as purely indexical rather than butky materiality, an de* 
ment inside the discu rsíve sleight-of-hand the work seeks to perform. 

Listen ing as Reading 

What mterests me about Morris's Box with the sound of its o*vrt making is not only 
that he posítíons sound as physical material appeallng to the senses, but how it 
shows that swch perception is also potentially “textual," that is, something to be 
tead. Whereas the Fluxus reading of event scores aims to takc imaginary flights 
into suggestive poetics, Morris stages an íntellectual riddle. Wíthin the conceptual 
framework of his work, sound is woven into an object to cause perception to con- 
front the difficulties of finding truth: the Fluxus game, in aimmg íbr the immedi- 
ate and sensual leaps of imaginafion rely upon a poetics that sitúales language as 
part of the game of art Morris furthers such work by adding his own brand of 
intellectualism by which “concept art' 1 becomes “conceptual art. 11 
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Box . „ . appeals to an active listen ing that is analytical: what I hear does not so 
mudi complete my cxpcrience, as fiilíilled poeepluai pleniludc, as in Young’s 
work, but lea ves it hanging by staging a representadora al questiora: which is the 
“real 11 box? lis physical, wooden dimensión* here before me, or its sounds, which 
emana te from within, as an índex of its past? Is the art obiect, I jke Cani File, found 
in the procesa behind the object, or in its final formt From here wt mtght ask; 
how does. piTLcption lócate itself ¿cross the epistemológica! terrain of representa' 
tion and experiencias textual and sensual? Following Merleau-Ponty, howdo the 
experiential real and the conceptual idea] deal with each other? 

It has been my argument that Cage sets the stage for such questioning by 
developing woik based on prncess, contextúa! awareness, and conceptual straíegy. 
Though extremdy different from Morris and most of the Fluxus genera tion, it J s 
through their work that Cage's productions can he more thoroughly glinipsed in 
this way. Thus, the ver y question of representatíon expressed by Cage can be íden- 
tified as the pervasive and overa rching philosophical arid problematic of neo 
avant'garde art. w 

Young's Dream House as soundApace operares through an insistence on the 
activalion of perception as an event. Such activation is understood as arríving 
through an intensification of volunte, duration, harmónica, and spatiaüty to 
deliver suund as a prolongad immersion. The üscilllating SOtlks OÍ the Dreaitl 
I lousf, as «pace of total ptiysicaJ immersion, stand in contras! to Morris’s discur- 
sive and mediated sound — the box that plays back sound, in the confines of nine 
and three-quarlers inches, does not aim for a plenilude of lisíening. In contras!, it 
displaces such presence by mtmducing a scmiotic jag> For the recording comes 
from another time and place, yet only in so far as it refers to the box itself, In this 
sense, the sound pointsto another reaiity, for we can understand the box was built 
at another rnoment, made explicit through the presence of the recording, This 
other rnoment of the past is buried within the box itself — literal ly, the sound 
plays from inside, suggestíng, ¡n turn, that its very presence relies upon that which 
has aJready happened, as a kínd of interna! structure or histórica! event. Thus, we 
hear the box s material ccmst mellón as both an índex of labor as wetl as a phe- 
nomenological problematic the box is more than what is apparent to the eye. In 
this regará, we can further understand the functiúrt of the frame in the artist i línx 
for Síamling as posing a phenomenological articularon in which presence — here, 
Morris Y body — is underscored as corra plex. For the frame stands as that which 
surrounds the body, and which the body is reliant upon to, in a sense, be “seen” as 
a body. The frame and the recording are not símply material presences but articu- 
laron s that come from some other síde, place, or time that both complete and 
displace the rnoment of puré presence, 

Such a back- and- forth relay though opens out, or narrows down, onto what 
Morris describes as "duration of idea only * In ,l ídea only, 1 " Morris attempts to 
evacúate an object from the artistas personaiity, to arrive at^Blaxik Form," as a way 
to sidestep expression as originating from the artistas hand. Yer in contrast to 
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Fíuxus and ¡ts belief ¡n stepping past the object as media ring surface so as to arrive 
directly in front of a viewer as an immedia te presente of real expeliente, Morris 
questions such bdief through the making of objeets and situar ions that unía ve 3 
the conditions of presente. That is to say, the exper ienti al is eonfoundcd through 
a discu rsive twist, which underscores the “mediatioiT of perception even in its 
very Lmmediacy. 
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Chapter 6 


Conceptualizations: Michael Asher 
and the Subject of Space 


T he growing concern of bodilv and spatial exper ience instigated through 
Happenings, Fluxus. and Minimalísm gained momenturn throughout the 
deeade of tbe l%Ús as artists progresa ively turned loward ephe metal 
materials, process-oriented situations, and spatial alferatbns in the making of 
work. Morris s consideradoras of sculptural expersence T and his ongoing theoreti- 
cal writings» formed the basis for a hcightcned iñtellectual affibition in prabing 
what art could be and in what way it cernid address a viewer. That the making of 
objeets expanded beyond the traditional studio praaiceof an artisi can be seen in 
the develo pment of Jnstallation art ín the latrer parí of tbe decade, The exhibition 
“Spaces " which opened at the end of 1969 at the Museum of Modern Arl, addt- 
tionaliy neñected the growing forras of practice in which the artists studJo col- 
lapsed onto the space of exhibítion: “In l SpacesJ the artists treated a space large 
enough for the viewer to enter as a single work, rather than as a gallery to be filled 
with discreto objeets. Emphasis was placed on the cxpericnte the viewer WOuld 
have, The works included in 'Spaces* were installed d irectly in the gallen es» tai- 
lored to the configurations of the spaces they oceupied, and were dismantled fol- 
io wing the exhibition" 1 Whereas Morris’s sculptural works ffom the early 196ÜS 
activated a spatial relation by setting up sculpture as a perceptual objecí shifting 
aecording to a viewer s perspectiva, "Spaces* proposed that a viewer " L now enters 
the interior space of the work of art — an a rea formcrly experienced only visually 
from without* approached but not encroached upen + . t presented with a set of 
condítions rather than a imite object” : 

Curated by Jennifer Licht, H< Spaces^ included works hy Michael Asher, Larry 
Bell, Dan Flavin,, Robert Morris» artist/engíneer group Pulsa, and Frattz Erhard 
Walthen Each of the artists responded to the exhibíiion with various approadies, 
through the use of process» ephemera» or a ud ience participaron. Michael Asher s 
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instáJIation worked thrüugh these aspects by incorporating a relation tu auditory 
cxperietice. The instalidLion oonsisted of an existing spaee to which the ariist 
added two iurther watls, leaving two entry and exit points unto thc space. In adJi- 
[ion, A.sher added a series of acoustic modifica! ion s to thc space, esscnnally 
attempling lo dampcn sound retlcctiun, as wclt as interfercnce, from uutsidc 
spates, Through such modifica! ion s the installaiion fünctioned toabsorb sound 
and reduce acemstical reverberación, Jn shorts the moni was silcnced. hmially 
Asher had in tended to insta II a tone gen erator in the space, with the idea ofampli- 
jying speeifk frequencies into the rnojn; yet after consi de ration* he decided to 
pursut* an alterna live dírection by accentuating the space s absorben! capabdities. 
Such silcncing, for Asher., was ulilized as a means to “control and articúlate sen- 
sory space ”’ 1 su as to créate “contínuity wiili no single point of perceptual objecti- 
fi catión," and in contras! to "phenomenologícally deterniined works thal 
atiempted to fabrícale a highJy contro] led a rea of vis na] perception J * 4 Emptying 
thc roum of visual difiere ntia ti on, from sighdines lo acoustic /.unes, ironi visual 
distante lo atlral contraction, Asher altered a viewers especia! ion s, turning the 
exper ience of art viewing inro an atouslical absence. 

The work rdlected Ihe artistas uvera II Ínteres! al ibis !ime to question ihe 
given attnbutes by which art comes to function, which for Asher were based on 
issues related to visualtty and objeetness and were further refiected in a numberof 



Midiael Asher, instaUation for “Spaces* 11 1969/1970. View of ihe installalíon and llie 
norlheastenlry/e^it- Phoiograph byCUudt Picswim, 
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works, As wíth the previous installation» his piece of the La Jolla Museum of Art at 
the end of 1969 tonsisied of spatially alte ring a room so as lo heighren or del i ver 
auditor y Information. To do so* a series of walls wérc constructed and inserí ed 
into the galíery space, ereating entry and exil points and allowing sound equip- 
ment to be bielden from view. This equípment consiste! of an audio osdlhtor, an 
amplifier. and a loudxpeaker» which ampliñed a frequeney of 85Hz at a levd just 
above audibility. In addition, Asher covered the floor in white carpe! to dampen 
the vertical movement of sound, parallcling the existing acoustic tiling already in 
place orí the ceiiiing, and he masked the existing lightíng through relleclive shield- 
Íng > to diffuse any dircct lightíng and corresponding shadow. In contras! to the 
work for “Spaces,” he re Asher aimed to créate a highly reflective acoustic space. As 
the artist explains: "The vertical surfaces responded to the sound frequeney 
whicb caused them to resonate as if they werc tuned, whik the horizontal sur- 
faces» due to their sound-dampening effect, reduced the frequeney The cancelh- 
t íon of íhe sound waves oeeurred when diese frequencies coincidid . . . al a point 
eractly in the center of the gallery , ♦ 

Questíoníng tile operations of art production as predica ted on the fabrication 
and presentaron of objeets, Asher attempted to navjgate between the prevalí ing 
aesthetics of Minimalism and the then emerging field of Conceptual art, seeking 
to both question the fortner while moving away from some of the philosophical 
riddles found in the lattCTV In doing so» Asher continual] y suught to incorpórate 
the space itself into the making of work, leading a visitar to question the prese rice 
of given condi lions. Thal Asher does so through a continua! application and 
incorporaron of sound, whether in methods of amplificaron and reverberaron 
or reduction and absdrption, may revea! aspeets of the artist's practiee and the 
general artistic atmosphere at ibis time, as weli as articula! ing a potcntial of the 
auditory to figure alternad ve views on perception and materiality. The ability to 
fashion concrete presenoe through audible st me tures ailows Asher to raise ques- 
tíons as to what constitutes an object, and, in doing so. to problematize the vocab- 
ulary of sculpture and object-making at this time. Thus, sound cítales 
Opportumties for rcthinkmg materiality in general by introducing the perceptual 
questíon of whether acoustíca! additions and subtractioras may in the end come 
to constitutc, quite literal ly, an arlistic object or not. Sound seems to supply Asher 
with a Critica! vantage point in his pursuít to adopt ihe spatial characteristics of 
the gallery for art making, to turn them on thcmselves: the subtle bul invasivo 
refashiomng of gallery spaces indicative of bis installation practice goes hand in 
hand with the introducción or erasure of acoustical feaiures. Thus, we might con- 
sider fhem as partners in Asher s prnbing of tbe conditions of art in general and 
the very spaces in which ohieets come to take on power. 

His earlier piece for the Whilney Museum exhibiüon "Anti-lllusion: Proce- 
dures/ Materials ’ r six months prior to ^Spaces, ' in the summer of 1969, furlher 
reveáis the artisfs ambítions. In contrast to the other projeets, for “Antí-Illusion” 
Asher presented a “plañe of a ir" pusitioned between (wo of the gallery spaces 
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within the Musfum. Produced by blowcrs forcingair through a plenum chambea 
the work was ronde manifest through activating a molecular condition: <l The 
piece Ls a cubic vülume of spaoc, circuinscribed by an acti valed a ir within 
the confines of that space. The space b acknowiedged by the pressure felt when 
moving into or out of its confines. The discmbodied Üteralism of the piece ncatly 
alindes to a slab form without carpen iry. " T As in hb other proiecís» Asher’s plañe 
üf air functíoned as a spatial situation defined not by visual reference but by the 
pressure of air: whether with audible sound or m\, both ¡nstallations create form 
through a molecular alteración» bypassing visual material ity. Whereas Morrís’s 
sculptural works question the perception of forros through a display of their 
infle rent positionaiity, Asher h s plañe of air alters the perception of form by diang- 
ing its inherent material] ty — can it be said that form may exist strictly through 
the molecular characteristíc of air? “Asher íntervenes in given siütattons by subllv 
altee i ng or shiftine, aspeets of their stiuctures. As a resulta he draws attention to 
previoudy unapparent or unarticulated aspeets of them” M By shifting perception 
towjrd the seeming ¡inmaterial and away from visual perspectiva and the apre- 
hensión of imagery» Asher, in turn, shifts the understanding of what may constitute 
an art object or experience — not only is space brought into play as an embodi- 
ment of an art object, as material rdation, but the question of what constitutes 
space itself is brought under scrutíny, In this way» we can see (or feel) Asher's 
wurk from thb time 35 queslioniing the new-found real rn of ínstallatíon art as 
predicated 011 the appropriation and use of space: is space as readily ava hable as it 
may seem? That is to say, is space neutral? And further, what defines space? By 
stimulaling understanding of space from one of graphic dimensiüns, as guverned 
by the archi lectura! drawing that hovers o ver and abose space» as an abstracted 
ítem one can point to> nreven with Morris, as an anea separating the viewer from 
the object, Asher s volumetric structures redefine spaíiality through the tactiliity of 
the aural: felt sound and constructinnis with air pressure* 

FoUowmg these insta Hat ions, Asher presentid an inslallalion work in 1970 at 
Pomona CoUege in Southern California. 

Installed just months after the ^Spaces™ exhibitinn, the work was produced 
through architecturally Eransforming the gallery space by inserting a kind of 
bourglass shape' the fmnt room was seelioned off fmm the second by a tiarrowed 
passageway, funneli ng visitors from the from and toward t he back. I n addi ti on, 
the door of the gallery was completely removed for the durado n of the exhibition s 
thereby allowing outside noisé and debris to float freely indoors- As buey Lippard 
recaí! s: 

One iarge irregulur-shaped arca appe&rs to be two adjoinuig rooms; the rooms, 
nne much larger than the other» are in the form of right triangks;, the triangular 
rooms converge and flow into one another at their narrowest point, begtnning a 
shori passagcway connecting the two rooms. One wall of each room has a corre- 
sponding paralid wall and corresponding angle in the other room, and both 
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rtxmis are po&itioncd so rhey are the reverse of cacti other. . . . Sound of traffk, of 
people walktng past tbe gallery — sourds of vibradnos of the day ihat vary from 
minute to minute, batir to huur — all erster ihe proveí Being exposed to outdoor 
conditions, the h r> ( smal] moni transmitís sounds ihrough the pathway i uto the 
back room. Thcy are amplified as thcy pass into the íirst room, bul are further 
inrensiñed as they enter the seajnd larger ronm^ 

Lippard’s impressionistk description highlights Asher’s ínterest and involve- 
ment with questions of space as a phenomenologtcal comprarte beyond strictly 
visual íerms, As Lippard points out, sound figures significantly ín the work and, as 
with hb previous works, features as a primary material through which space gets 
defined. Space and sound interlock ín an expanded notion of the objecL As in 
Youngs musical work and the use of volunte, rcverberation, and frequenries to 
exten d musicality into the reabrí of the overtone spectrum, Asher's early installalion 
worbs draw apon the aural to reposition space— one might say, to amplify -architec- 
tures own perceptual spectrum, beyond its visual presence, as reverberaron and 
molecular movement, as sensory moduJation. Whereas previous works used noise 
generators and oscillators, or acuustical dampening, the Pomona proiect hamessed 



MkhaeL Asher. Insta Hallan at Pomona College, 1970, Detail of entry/exít and view into 
constructed triangular area, Photograph by Frank Tho ritas. 
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Midiasl Avlicr, Lnátallatiúfl Al PünMild Cáilk-jfiv 1970. Viewitig out of gallcry luwarJ 
Street from small triangular area. Photograpli by Frank Tilomas, 


lhe found environmcn t as sound-producing source, Here, the installation fuñe- 
tionedasan expanded amplifica an aeou¡stical fiinncl for ihc modulation and arlen- 
uatiun of fuund snund, til era] ly cbanneled through archilectural ¡space. 

What tan be ündcrstOud in Aihtr's ¡rtStallatiüni i.s not so mutti the solé use of 
¿pace, as space itself as subjeci malte r I'his can be further witnessed in later 
works, such as bis installation for Documenta 5 (1972)* in whkh he divided a 
room in two by painting one half white and the other black, creating a dramalic 
architectural and perccptual analysis as to the eondihons of experiencing space, 
Such work would prugressivcly aim Lo iake on the given conditions of gailery 
spaees and museums, as in bis 1974 exhibition at Claire Copley Gailery in Los 
Angeles where the arlist removed a parí ilion i ng Wall between the exhibition space 
and the office arca, thereby expos ingor making indistinct the ¿pace of dispky and 
the space of business. 

That space as subject matier gajos significante ts reflectad throughout the 
l%0s n begimiing with Happenings's “total art” and Morris ’s concern for subject- 
obiect relations, for the space of the room itself is a slructuring factor both in its 
cubic shape and in terms of the kinds of compression difiere nt sized and propor- 
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tioned rttoms can effect upen t he objeet-subjecl tennis.*' 9 In outiining some of the 
temiS of the " new sculpture" in his árdele from 1966 Notes on Sadpture iRarí 2 t 
Morris rctains notiuns of thc object as sepárate from space and the vicwcri art, 
whileconversing with spatial considera tions, is maintained as an objecl presented 
to the viewer N s gaze. For Asher and other artista space itself is the object. Asher's 
work suggests that space is never simply a given, already manifest in che Ihíng pre- 
sentid to the perceiving viewer, a* soniething neutral through which phenome- 
nology and rhe expenential may pass un impeded, Rather, space is determined by 
a set of condítions or systems, molecular and other t through which percepfion is 
directed and thus affected. Here, Asher expands Morris by following upon the 
phcnomenologkal reía don — that is tü say h in bcholdinga work like Sidb, pcrcep- 
tton osri líales from objecl to space to object again; Asher s insta Uations hegin 
hete, underscoring percephon as ínherently spatial as aireadv moving within a 
íarger set of material presentes oñen hidden from víew. Asher 3 * early work. in 
turn b can be positioned between Morris and Young on the field of sound, for his 
works occupy that space between total immersion in a perceptual plenitud e, as in 
Young, and the auditory díscursivity of Morris, to introduce the acoustkal as a 
problematic onto the spatial conditions of artístic presentation. 


Spatial TVÍStS 

The question of space as subject matter ran throughout a number of artists 1 
works at this time, ootably Bruce Nauman, whose Performance Corridos also 
exhibiied in thc ‘Anti-Illusiun' exhibid on at the Whitney, consistid of two paral- 
leí walls separated by a twenty-inth gap and running twenty feet long, Reminis- 
cent of Morris 3 ? Pasííigewíiy, the corridor made a viewer radically aware of the 
intrusivenm of space to shape experience, Such work is furthered in Naumans 
‘video COtridors,” in which a labyrinthine structure is fitted with Il%t video cam- 
eras and monitors and shows a person’s movements ín one section of the corridor 
at precisdy the moment ihey enter another, íhereby creating a kind of shadow 
play in which one is always followed by one's own ¡magc. Or his corridor, Acoustic 
Uütí (1968),defined by an acoustically treated pand cutting diagonally through a 
gallerv space, creating a funnel-shaped space leading, as in Morriss Passageway, to 
a narrowed dead end. Walking dceper in, Information is removed further and fur- 
ther, as lighl and sound are erased» deadened from the perceptual field* one is left 
only with space itself, as total absence of other Information, only the sterile mate- 
rial ity of the acoustical wall mirrored by the white wall of the gallery, Such spatial 
aJterations find harder edge in the work of Barry Le Va, particularly in his VWíjí- 
¡ty-Itnpact Rmu wherc the artist set himself the task of runni ng as fast as possi ble 
direetly ínto a wall, repeatedly for one hour and forty-three minutes. Performed 
at the Ohio State Uniwrsity art gallery ¡n 1969, the action was record ed onto 
audiotape and presentid by playing back the record ing in the gallery space 
through a sound system, Amplifying the trace of the body within such extreme 
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physkal momento the recording rnakes audible the act nest solely as physical 
exhaustion bul as a confrontation with space through a double act of absenee and 
presence. Whereas the body Ls literally exhausted by ardiitecture, as a corporeal 
negotiatiun through Uve act ion, it systematically unhinges the space through un 
unscttlmg sonority, The presente of the body as puré phvsitality passing into its 
own audible double seems to map out an inherent tensión bctween the body and 
the built environment, suggesting that physícal presente is always already housed 
within arthitetture. Beítig in architecture is to a degree being itself, a* architecture 
comes to partially determine the possibilities of experience through an intrinsk 
performalive relatkm, Such concern* seem to resonate io a degree within the gen- 
eral frame of Minimalism, where absenee is also partly its presente, an existí ng 
frame, or corridor, haunted by the coming or going body. Le Va stages his own 
disappearing act by leaving behind a sonic trace: ihe audio recording retalk the 
artist's body in its b reaking aparl, its exha ustión, its extreme physicality, as a kind 
of soüEid object hurtling through acoustit space. 

That space is made s ubject matter at this time within an arlistic environment 
that sought to question perception, the field of objeets, and what comtitutes 
experíence poínts toward a la rger cultural momenl in which things hke music and 
architecture also tum. Self-refleciive, política!, minimalist, articúlate, and sdf- 
prodaimed, architectural gmups like SUPERSTUDIO and Archigram sought to 
address the total field of society through the design of universal, transportable, 
sdf-empowering objeets and spaces, SUPERSTUDIO’s The Centinuous Monu- 
ment echoes Morris 1 * Continuous Project Áltered Daily* in so Car as artistic momen- 
tum transforms material conditions, opening onto processes of rethinking, 
redrculating, and reappropriating the field of objeets. While Morris probed ques- 
tíomofseulpture through phenomenological forms, SUPERSTUDIO aimed for a 
xero-degree of design, a minimalist object wrapped a round the world, so as lo 
elimínate bourgeois ideáis of eonsumahle objeets, spatial ínjustkes articulated 
through high and low, eenter and margin, "This proeess of repea tediy and eriti- 
cally reexamining the normal drifts and currents moving across the domes tic 
landscjpes has led them to dcsign, or perhaps more appropriately lo tm-design, 
their sorroundings, . . ” 11 Whereas SUPERSTUDIO finds answers in the universal 
grid, Morris sees “randera piling, loose stacking, hanging, giving passing form to 
the material” as operations of “disengaging* with “preconceived enduring forms 
and orders.’ M - Asher’s own conceptual interven tions within architecture parallels 
such spatial concern s by engaging the material circuiadon of proeess in the form 
of sound and molecular movemenr, and through acts of architectural reí noval. 
Such seemingly negatis'e geslures, or what Marshall McLuhan termed Ll anti-envi- 
ronmentsr u while removing, erasing, or coüapsing form and Rinction seem to do 
so with the intent of inriting perception to buried structures, apparatuses of 
influence, and conven tions that position knowledge. SUPERSTUDIO's “Endless 
City," finom the late 1960a, in which íl possessionleSs wanderers ‘ were left to 
“explore a city withoui speetade and without architecture as well" u highlightéd 
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an ardí ¡tortura] move toward not so much. creating space as than refleeting on the 
na ture of Ét. 

The artístic development of early insta Hat ion art operates on the leve] of 
exploring and exposing the nature of space by appropríating givtn ardiitectures 
and inserling a critica I appraisal of fnund conditions. While definitively outside 
the realm of the architectural profession, such works, as in Asher’s microalter- 
ations, create spaces that incite self-reflection while cultrvating pereeptual experi- 
ence. For Le Va, such interventíons contínued lo take form through arts of 
scattering physical maitcr through o lis the gallery: breaking sfoeers of glass piled 
one on top of one another in controlled actkm, or, for his work exhibited in "Anti- 
Illusion ” coveiing the gallery floor in a fine layer tjf fio un While visito?* did not 
necessarily step onto the floun their mavements in and a round the space did 
slowlv puüh the ílour aro un d the space, disrupting its original pattem through air 
currents. Thus, the work regísters not only the single instant. of a given appear- 
ance but all the absent physicality that has at some puínt traveled in and around 
the work. 


SouncTs Prese nce 

Cage, Happenings, Fluxus, and Minimalism for ni a conslellation in which artístic 
practice gains significance as a crítica] undertaking with a view toward an 
expanded pereeptual terrai n, Such s practice mcreasingiy views itself as both for- 
malistic and philosophical— that is,the production of objects features more as an 
event for positioning ani*t and audience, form and contení, in a loop of self-refer- 
ence so as to short-drcuit the stabüity of meaning and representaron and open 
out onto new forros of experien.ee and Information. 

As we have seen, the inove toward sdf- referen ce and language games opérate* 
to reflect opon the very conditions at play in the production of a work of art and 
its ultímate reeeptíon — Cage on the terrain of music, Happeníngs on the terrain 
of the spectade, Fluxus on the terrain of language and the posteogmtive, and 
Minimalism in terms of sound, space, and perception. Such a conste) la tion poses 
art increasingly as a. “contextuar practice. In contras! to Abstract Expressionism’s 
obsession with the artists' physical actirms that result in painterly marks, this new 
sense of practice figures such action in rdation to audience, space, and expenence 
in such a way as to make them implicir in the actual production of work itself. For 
ivhether 4 'J3 Yard t The Well-Tuned Piano., or fías for Stmding f the very context 
( and their intrinsic elonents) in which music is heard, spectacles are created, and 
actions are seen function as eontributing factor*. 

What Conceptual art fmaüzes, heginning with Cage's philosophical question- 
ing of the musical object and subsequent move toward everyday life, through 
Fluxus s minute deconstructions wielded in vaudevillian a mies, and Minimal- 
ismos perceptual and geometric spatialities of sound and space, is the necessity on 
the part of art to reflect opon its own conventions. Conceptual art in a sense 
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politicizcs Fluxus by shiftmg from an overtly performative mode to a co vertí y 
analytical one, from a desire for immediacy to a distrust of sudh immediacy. Such 
a rrujvc oríllales aróundl questions íif perception- — as, in Youngs Dream Hc>use h 
or even Morris s spatiai constructs — and questions of meaning, For if we folio w 
Cage's attempt to outíive representador! by freeíng sound from its musical har- 
ness through to Happenmgs* “total art’ and Fluxtis s further dLssoivingof the lint 
between art and lífe — toward a posteognitive immediacy — we witne&s a general 
appraisal and suspirion of the fuña ion of art to produce “meaníng* through rep- 
resentado nal forms only. 

That sound features as a thread throughout the art scene oí the I960s is a tes- 
tament to not only Cagex example or influente* though this in irself i n ida tes a 
great deal s bul to a pervasive concern for the prese nt. Against this narra ti ve of 
artistic work* we might recall the política! and social realitv at this time, so as to 
recognize the intensity with which focus was placed on what was not only appar- 
ent to the eye but ako what lurked behind. Presence and the present were brcmght 
into qmestion hy demandingthat it tome forward, in all tmthfulness*and in al! its 
othernessi represen tation could thus onl y be tmsted if it demonstra ted so me ele- 
ment of contingeney and art-making a degree of performative critkaüty. 

Sound i s brought into play as inedia leading straight into perception and 
heightened immediacy, relocating the art object to that of spatiality and reí al tona I 
engagement; sound comes from a body and reaches another to íeave behind sfatic 
objeets, thereby problema! izing and freeing up representadora; it, in turn* lends to 
the ifnmediacy of perception. as spatiai intensity eníolding the body in on itself, 
as tactile event* while it also displaces perception, cansí ng it to stutter through 
technological mediation, conlinualiy shifting perspective across the here and now. 
original and eopy, hringíng the fainl ephemera of a past back into the present to 
question how immediacy itself is cunstructed or always slightly beyond oñes 
grasp. 

What such work adds tn the legacy of experimenta i music and the emergí ng 
forms of audkory art is a performative potential by which sound is harnessed to 
engage spatiai experience, spatiai economy, and spatiai politses: Youngs Drenen 
House absorba bodily presence into an arehitectonics of tiyüiamie frequeney by 
constructing what David loop refers to as an '‘aerial architecture"; 15 the phenom- 
enological probing of Morris questions the excha nges and uegotiations between 
subjeetsand objeets wilhín an elaborated field of productíon* while Ashers instal- 
lation works bring to the fore the very prope rties and condi ti ons that make spaee 
available by inserting aeoustieal infiltratíons, Thus, sound is not only an 
expanded musical vocabulary or médium for social ananeby, as in the case of Cage 
and early experimental music, but a radical form of rnateriality for creatíng, 
describing, and questionuig the experiential event and its fabricaron. 
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I Am Sitting in a Room: 
Vocal Intensities 


Jf ií oníy in their performance tkat the dynamic 
ofdrive charges bursts, pierces, deforma reforma 
and transforma the houndanes the subjeet and 
society setfor themselves . 1 

— Juua Kjusteva 


To apprehend what a persa n has produeed 
in spaee — a bit of writing, a picture—is not 
at ail to be sttre that he is olive. To hear kis 
volee is to he sute . 2 

— Walter I, Ong 
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Introduction to Part 3 


I Am Sitting in a Room: 
Vocal Intensities 


T he devetapmenis of Conceptual art ihmughout the 1960$ and 1 970s fb$- 
tered an increasángly social poli ti cal and contextual form of practice. 
Questions of space, place, Information, self-determinatíon, language, and 
thf pussibilities of artistic action hlend in intensely provocativo wáys. In turn, 
such practke can be seeri to reflett greater theoretical devdopments, exempbffcd 
in poststructuralism whicb sougln to undo the metaphysical tradngs of mod- 
emism ín phUosophical thinking. 1 The fusión of art and life pursued throughout 
the 1960s opens the terrain of the aesthetíc to things beyond the realm of puré 
form, ín sueh a move, art can be $aid to confront the tensión* ímplícit ín social 
realily by operating relationaíty. While figuring more poignantly in later artistic 
and theoratical de vdopments exemplificd in identity politles and performance 
theory, the reta ti on al can airead y be found in cari y performance work, such as 
Flux us, Happenings h and Minimalist an, Identity polities and theory thus could 
be said to extend the artistic moment of the I960s and earíy 1970s and its concern 
for the reUtional intensities of subjeets, objeets, and the social and political SpeC- 
trum in which they are necessarily positioned and rhrough whicb they come ío 
perform. 

As Jiscussed, Mínima] ist sculpture and niusic investígales the spaces betwecn 
object* and theír viewers and listeners. The relat tunal concern found in Roben 
Morris"* phenomenology, La Monte Young’s imrncrsive Dream Hottse, and 
Michael Asher’s spatial alterations, in underscoring the art object aj’hd the art 
viewer as interwoven into a conversational exchange in which the object produces 
the looking/listening, and the louking/listening produces the object, comes lo sug 
gest the field of attention as a performative arena. Thus, art objeets do not so much 
contaín or embody meaning but rather are giren meaning through a performatire 
exchange. índebled to the phenomenologkal theories of Mauríce Merleau-Ponty, 
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whosc Fhenórrienology úfFerception questions the place of the body within a fkld 
of relations, Minimalism escapes the interior psychoiogy of the artists miiid by 
looking toward the exteriority of presente and múltiple bodies.* This is prccisely 
wliat Michael Fried .struggledi to comba t in his argumenta on thc ,, iheatricalit.y n of 
Minimalism, 5 Such tbeatricality signaled to Fried an inherent defiriency in the 
Mirrímalist elhos, in so far as art was ntade dependent upon rhings outside itself, 
beyond the Trame and scnlptural base. The relationaJ makes the aesthetícal 
domain susceptible to a “site-specifics " by which art's meaning ís ahvays contin- 
gent b temporal, and culturally specific. If the art object is to create meaning only 
íhroogh and in the moment of it$ viewing, in front of a body and m a ¡¿pace, then 
the object itself loses valué as a stable signified. To follow Jacques Derrida's far- 
mulation of differctnCÉ, the signified floats» through a proeess of deferrah across 
meaning, nemaining (instable or inhabited by rmiltipliCLty* 

Agaínst this backdrnp of Minimal ism and its relational pursuits, along with 
questions of embodiment and situatedness found in phenomenology, we can 
understand how Performance art sur faces asan increasíngly significan! mode of 
practica- Performance art enlivcns the operations t>f representation by fusing art 
and lile, and crisscrossing the lines of meaning through an intensifi catión of the 
body as object. The Uve, performing body brings to the fore the speciflcs of iden- 
tity by referring to the particulars of its signifyíng ¡atributes» such as gender, race, 
and cLíiss, and with it pulís into the arti Stic trame the dctaiis of social and cultural 
contexto As artistk médium» the body is poised to dratv upon its own markings, 
histories, and biographies» referring to daily existente while speaking the larger 
domain of social life, for the body is always sitpated. In tum, it may actívate the 
process of identification with a víewer or visitar — the performing body turn.s the 
audience into performers as well, for the Jive body implicates all bodies into the 
artistk moment: i den tity rete rs to identity, biography to biography, Performance 
art in general aims for the body as personalized and particular, as well as social 
and cultural, as both singular and múltiple. 

Performance art ups the ante on the Minimalist sculpture by adcflng the agita- 
tío ns í>f real bodies, the specifics of culture» and the coded trappings of space. 
Thus, Performance art can be said to “politicize” the early work of Happenings 
and flux ns while adopting the re la ti onal understanding made mtelkctuaUy 
explicit in the vvorks of Morris and others, such as Donald Judd and Dan Flavin. 
Performance art corporealizes such relations by challenging the innocence of 
materiality, presen.ee, and bodies Mínimalísm often as-sumes. Performance art 
maximiies the minimalist project. 

Such performative dynarrüc can be heard throughout various artistk works 
that use the voice, the body, and the tensíons of speech to define, map out» and 
transgress the limitations and the potentialities of individua] presente, Examples 
inelude Bruce Naumans Up Sync video, from 1969, which depiets the artist, head 
upside down, saying the words “íip sync” repeatedly, so as to lose meaning in the 
fiow of repetitive speech; Richard Sertas video project Boomerang, from 1974, in 
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whích a woman Tríes to repeat her own words heard delayed tram headphones; 
Henri Chopin's aphonic sound poetry that transcendí the limitations of 
phomemes, consonante, and textual Scripts to arrivt at an clcctromagnetic spccchí 
or in Marina Abramovics performance Freeing the Voice, from 1975, Stagcd as a 
thr«-hour performance at a youth center in Belgrade, Freeing the Voice consistid 
of the arlist lying on a platform with her head hanging off the edge, looking 
dineetly at the attending audience (and film camera). O ver the course of the per- 
formance, Abramovic exhatted cvcry breath as an extended vocalizado n, oscíílat- 
ing between a scream and a moan, a cTy and a sigh h each breath forming a long» 
ioud exhalatkm, underscoring the body as breathing vessd. In efftct, expendí ture 
becomes both speccb,as signifying sertams and cries» and liberation from il in the 
puré expiratiyn of communication, in the filling up and emptying out of mean- 
ing. Ira this sense, Abramovic enacts the dynarmc of speech as being, in one and 
the same instant, a process of Lositig and regaining oneself — that is, a form of 
catharsis. The volee musí leave the individual for it to revea! that one is alive,, 
aceentuating what Stewn ConnOr identifies as the essential paradox of the volee; 
"My voice defines me because it draws me into coíncidence with mysdf, accom- 
plibhes me in a way whidi goes beyond mere belonging» assodation» or instru- 
mental use. And vet my voice i$ also mo$t essentially ilself and my own ín the 
ways in which it parís or passes ffom me, Nothing about me defines me so intl- 
matdy as my voice» predsely beca use there is no other feature of my self whose 
nature it is thus to move from me to tbe world, and to move me into the worid.”" 

Opening Up — The Cathartic Release as RlindÁlley 

Abramovic fulñlls certain traits indicative of the l%Os J artistic scene by followíng 
on the dematerializatkm of the art object, the fusión of the represen tation al (art) 
with the real ílife), and by performing one's own body as a médium for tracing 
and erasing the Unes of cultural limitations as to how sexualíty» relations, and 
social standing sitúa tes the self, The cathartic* as I understand ir in Abramovic’s 
work, may be said to fall back upon a bdief in the “here and now,” cread ng a ¡tone 
of escape for the play of different forms of corpórea lity and psydik relations, 
Abramovic s performances position the body so as to transgress its own limita- 
tions; physical outlinc and mental ghosts become huidles in the game of identity. 

Such belief is counterto what fm interé&ted in following here. It U my Ínteres! 
to address momenls of relational intensiíies, hetween suhjects and objeets, objeets 
and spaces, that exert pressure upon the domain of visual representa tion, the sta- 
bility of forms, and Miiiimalist ethos o f puré phen ornen ology, by íalling shnrt. In 
essence, by using .subjective expe ri ence and rhe partícula rs of ideiitity as situated 
and cultura lly specific^ so as to point toward the failure of transgression, w f here 
artists gtve voice to psychic mtensities that rather than transcend the strictures of 
identity, perlorm their inherent tensión s; rather than fiítd completlon through 
cathartic release, fall back on the intrlnsic diffkulties of bting. Here h the voice 
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makes explicil the performing body, as sociatly sitúa ted, based in culture, and 
teased by the promise of larcguage, 

Many perfürmative works adopt sound as a médium betause of the intensities 
and írnmediaey of auditory experience (as seeo in early Fluxus work and Mini- 
malist musie), for sound figures as a vital articularon or leus onto the body and 
the tensions of its social performance, by making corpórea! ity explicit: guttural, 
abras! ve, intímate, explosi ve, vocal, an<l assertive, sound may amplify the inherent 
forcea and drives of physiical expériente and what it means to be a body. As a way 
to follow the porformative use of sound» ! will look at speciñc works by Vito 
Accond and Alvin Lucier that use the voice. Their work is of particular interest 
beca use of how the voice is placed in relation to the specifkity of spacei Lucieras I 
am sitting in a room and Acconci s SeediMd and Onim projects make explicit ques- 
tions of not only the voice and what it means to speak, but of how speech is 
entangled in how one is positioned within the World, It is my view that their work 
shifts the terina by which Mlnímalism had made its mark (in both sculpture and 
music) by adding the specifics of spatial intensities, beyond objects and puré phe- 
nomcnology, as well as overturning the gíee of Happenings and the cxperientiat 
simplicity of Fluxus by deveioping performance sirategies based more on trauma, 
abiection, and the problemtítics of identity. The voice can be heard in both Acconcs 
and Lucier as an aticmpt to figure such problemática by raising the volume on the 
relaciona]» by perfomung without catharsis the hiddcn phantasms that come to 
mark the búdy: sound and space are wed in Lucier s physical experimenta by copo - 
rÉüImtig architecture; and artist and audience are made complidt in Aceonei s 
productions of unsettled sexualized and traumatiiced rdation.v To forther tease 
out their work, and questions of sound and its location;, I will extend the históri- 
ca! sweep forward to consi de r the Canadian artist Christaí Migone, whose sound 
and radio work of the kst ten years makes explicit the excesses and limitations of 
orality Migone's work wül he used to forther understanding of the “performing 
mouth,” which utters an entirdy dififerent speech, one masked, broken apart, and 
made alien through radio- electro nics, 

Víoieing Theory or Sitiging a Different Tune 

The dcvelopments of Performance art» the burgeoning possibility of sound as an 
artistic médium, and postatructuralisms theori/ing can betraced in the resound- 
ing voice and the complexities of what Juba Kristeva terms the "speaking subject”' 
For Kristeva, the voice is a pruduetion of the body and a trace of the subject s pro- 
cessionai construction; in the voice, the suhject appears and disappears by speaking 
through the very structures of language that make its appearance possible and díf- 
ñcult 'E'hus, the intensities of the subject find their ultímate presentation through 
and by the voice, for the speaking subject brings to the fore the sírictures of lan- 
guage and how diese push identity into the complexities of being, Speech thus 
erutcts the subject as a continua! negotiation betwetn the symholíc, as that which 
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defines cultural meaning, and its usage» as revealed ín the heterogeneous forcé of 
the voice. Hcre, we can recognize that what Kristeva furthers» through psyehoana- 
lytic- lingtiisti c postsirucíuralist ihoorizing — muJtiplicity and heterogeneity unto 
itsdf — is subjectivíty ¿tí a performance. 

The voice as used in gallery insta Hat ion (AcconciJ, music compon itií>n 
(Lucier), and audio-poetic performance (Migone) cute across the domaini* of lan- 
guage, as semiotíc and syntactical field» by introducing the excessíve and 
deformed mutations of identity; Lucie rsstu itera» Acconci s fantasies, and» further» 
Migone’s microphonic vocal jzations, It is thís voice that í want to tbllow, and, in 
doing so, to engage the relation of sound and language where each undoes the 
other» unraveíing the purely "liberafced" sound by adding the linguistic voice and 
undoingthe linguistic signified by adding the sonie* corpórea!» and vocal signifier, 
U is my intention to embrace the notion that sound probkmatizes representa tion 
by inserting semiotíc excess, radiophonic fantasy, electramagnetic broadcast, as 
an addition and subtractiun, as too much or too hille, unto the Symbol ic; and at 
the same time, to follow Ünguistic meaning, where the voice drags into the audi- 
tory frame too much of a signifier by remainingbound to referen 1. 1 want to con- 
tinué to folio w sound un i te courae» from the point of its origin, as in Cagcs 
silenecs/noises and musique concréte^ sound objects» lo the relational and proxi- 
matc» as in La Monte Yúung’s Dream Housé, Mórris í phénomenology» and 
Ashers spatial volumes; and hcne» to suund^s vocaliza tions that attempt te lócale 
the body in relation to a world always already inside, 

From Music to Voice 

To move from sound's phenomcnal folds to a consideration of the voice is to pose 
a complex intersection— for the voice is already operating within and through the 
sí ruefu res of language» thereby bringing with it the codificd markings of the sym- 
bnlic while relying upon the acoustical dynamic uf sound as a forcé of breath,. 
vibration» and immediacy. Therefore, the voice could hesaid to perform the Ínter - 
section of sound and language m the event called spcech. 

To speak is a cornpl ¡caled act: the voice resounds as a sonorous flow» spit out 
from the oral cavity, rising up from down inside the body» and out into the s paces 
of other bodies» other vajees, and other rooms, The voice síngs» it kughs, it 
screams, sputters» whispers» and whístles; it follows the movemexits of air that 
whirí a round the speaker» carrying the voice beyond itself» beyond the body and 
to another. The other is both proximate — the one that stands before the speaker 
as interlocutor — and distan! — the other that is always out of frame» on the wings, 
in the crowd, ovérhearing the speaker» catching wind of the voice that rises from a 
body over there, from across the room or the Street , 

The voice is inside and outside in one and the same instant; it is spoken and 
heard, in the head of the speaker, as vibratory sensation and expelled breath» and 
as stgnifying gesture» as commun ¡cable message. Thus» we recognize our voice 
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only as it leaves us, only at íhe moment of its articuhtion, as ihar initial parados 
identified bv Con ñor — when it rides on the wínd to return to us T as if from 
another The volee is in control and out of control; it reveáis ageney in the words 
spoken, whieh form commands, picas, and invitad ons, and, in tum, it dissolves 
ageney, leaving the speaker depieted, hdpless, and un able to conjure words so as 
to enter conversación and the power plays of voicing, for “laxiguage assumes and 
aJters its power to act upon the rea! through locutionary acts, vvhich, repea ted P 
become entrenched practices and, ultiimteíy, institutions. 1 ' To act opon the real, 
language oscillates between personal usage and institutional forcé, between sub- 
jective speech and objeetive law* between the ordering of personal voca bularles 
and their location within situatíonal geographi.es, Heredo speak is not so much to 
escape such institutkms but to perform wíthín their relational stnictures: 

Jndecd, the source of persona! and political ageney comes not from within the 
individual, but in and through the compiles cultural excha nges among badiles in 
whkh ideniity itself iü ever-sliifling, indeed, where ídentíty itself is conrtmeted, 
disinlegraied, and recirculated only within the con tesa of a dyrutmie fíe Id of cul- 
tura] relations. 14 

To speak, then, is to díscover both the externa! fortes within whkh one is 
always positioned and the peripheries of subjective articularon that skirt across 
the law of language. 

To confíate the complexities of the yoice wilb the aesthctic arena of the arts is 
to pose a multilayered considera! ion, one that nrust kave the speaking subject 
behtnd to hear the Súrtkity of speech, while returning to the subject, as embodi- 
ment of an, oralíty that is always already more tbart itself, The voice thus com- 
pletes and compi icates the significaron of sound by adding and subtracting 
prese nce, by o venid i ng the symbolic damain of language with too much signifi- 
oation, too much body, and too much voice, and by rdying upon language, by 
keeping intact, as Tcfcrent, the means of significaron. Thus, to pursue the voice as 
heard in art is to approach a field of danger, for as sonic media the voice aims for 
language as iis target. 


Notes 

L Julia Kristeva, ñevoíufiejr in Poetic Language, trans. Margare! Waller ( New York; 
Gülumbia Univemrv Pre-ss, l*M14) H p. 103, 

2, Walller J. Ong, “A Dialectic of Aural and Objeetive Correlativa,” in The Barbarían 
Wíthift, and Qther Fugifive Essays (New York: Macmitl&n, 1962), p. 26- 

3. While the early days of poststructuralism devdoped out of an entirely dista ncl cul- 
tural and academia environment iban tbe New York art scene, I refer to it here to under- 
scorc a more general iiUensiíicjtion arouild quesiions of performativity al this time. As my 
own genealogy of sound art suggestj, the questkm of performance certainly precedes the 
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latí i 96Cb¡ and the field known as “performance art,” seen in the works of Cage, Group 
Ongaku, and others, such as thc Fluxus group. It musí a] so be underscored di Jt questions 
oí performance were inade «xpticit throughoui Modernísm, from elle Dada bis to the Let* 
trist group in París, and ihrough such figures as Antonio Aflaud, Maya Dcren, Ducha mp. 
and otbera. while maíntaining my own traeing of performance, with an empltasis on 
sound, it is Important to recognize ihat intersecting the S'ew York performance scene wilb 
poststructuralLsm runs ihe ris-k of suggesting a cultural crossover that in effect did ñor 
flriít For postsíructyralism at this time » rewlutely “litera ry" corteen trating on questions 
of textuaíity, the politics of reading and wriring, and semiotics. To bring them together, 
though, does opcn up the largcr cultural questions of performativity aristng within West- 
ern culture and thought at this time. 

4. Merleau-PontyY work had been transtated and read by Minimalist artista» such as 
Robert Morris and Donald judd, throughout the early to late lyfitK 

5. Fried's argument was against what he perceived to be a shift in aesthetks i ti which 
the art object Is sub|eci to esternal nefcrenccs and Information. Seí Michacl Fricd "Art and 
Objecthoód,'' in Artfontm no, 5 (Summet 1967), pp, 12-23, 

6. In Catherine Bebey's FntstructumHsm: A V&ry Short Introduction, “differance" is 
defino! as H the defcrral of the imagined concept or meanáng by the signifíer, which takes lis 
place and in the process relegates it beyond access. 1 " See Catherine Bel se y, RíJtjfrifífuríjhVrn: 
A Ver y Shó/J Introducticm {Oxford: Oxford Univcrsity Press, 2002), p, 113, 

7. Stcven Connor, Dumbstrudc: A Cultural History of Ventnloquism (Oxford; Oxford 
University Press, 2000) T p. 7, 

8. Kristeva» project is an attack on the tradition of linguistics that, for her, “seem help- 
lessly anachronistic when faced with the eontemporary mutations of subject and sodety" 
[Julia Kristeva, qnoted in Toril Moi, £exuflí/7fjtfx*íi( Politics [London and Nlew York: Roul- 
ledge, 2002 1 p. 151.) To better engage the problematics of “subject and society, 1 " she devel- 
ops a more sympathetsc theory in relation to “the speaking subject " which “mora 
linguistics away from its fasclnation with ianguage as a ntonollthic, homogeneous struc- 
ture and toward , . . íanguagc as a hctcrogeneous process” (Toril Moí, Sexual/Textual Poli- 
fies, p, 1 51] by incorpoFating the works of Marx, Freud, and Nietasche. 

9. íudith Butler, Gender Trouble: Fetttinism and the Suínersiew ofldentüy (London and 
New York: Roudedge, 1999}, p. 148. 

10. íbid., pp. 161-162. 
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Performing Desire/Performing Fear: 
Vito Acconci and the 
Power Plays of Voice 


V ito Acconci s performance Qaim, from 1971 , is a space of voices: “Fm alone 
hete in the basement . , , I want to stay alone here in the basement , . „ I darít 
want anybody to come down to the hasement with me . , . Fm alone here in 
the basement. . , Staging a confrontation that borders on violence, control self- 
destruction, and patho$ N Qaim musí be heard as well as seen, Sitting at the bottom 
ol' a staircase at the offices of AvaUmáw magazine on tlrand Street m New' York Cfty 
Acconci was bLindfolded, brandíshing a crowbar and two lead -pipes. Visitors 
arrived from the Street and entered the gallery to witness a video monitor showing 
Acconci downstairs, chanting to hhnself, punctuating his words with an occasional 
bashing of the stakcase. In thk way, one confrontad an invitadon and a threat — vis- 
itors wcre leñ to decide whether to enter or kawe, to test Acconci s commitmcnt or 
tíí lea ve him to his space, a pathetic figure in the dark. 

As in his work SeedbÉcl t from a year later, Acconci set up a compllcated dia- 
logue between himself — as artist, as body — and visitors—as viewerSi as listeners, 
as performative crhers, In both works T we are left to hear words From below, 
housed under the gallery — in Cisj'm, it is from the basement that Acconci speaks». 
whereas in Seedbed it is from under a wooden ramp built into the space where 
Acconci lies,, masturbating and speaking to visitors througb a microphone. What 
we are given in both instances ¡s a displacement of presente — Acconci is some- 
where else — and an amplifkation of ¡t, for his voice, his body, is all too cióse. In 
the performances, we are above and Acconci is below — he is in the depfhs of 
desire and fear and we are above, léft to behold, overhear, and witness. Yel such 
pa&sive acts turn into active roles that perform a vital oomplcment to Acconci. His 
performing comes to emphasiie and complícate a visitors position — ’is Acconci 
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playing the part oí an art object, or the unconscious of fhose who wítness? Is the 
work performing the complexity of voice as índex of body and desi re* and íf so, 
wfoat does overhearing such a voice do? And how do such actions sitúate them- 
selves within a spatiality ihat contributes to the work? 

Seedbed: Performing Desire 

Acconci has stated that Seediiftí was about reachíng out toward the víewer to 
establisb ccntact, íntimacy, and connection by conducting a strange choreogra- 
phy wfaereby intimacy is made possibk- only through hiding one body under a 
ramp and positioning anothcr on top. 

The physica] situatXHi of Se&ibed allowed me to be with an audiencc, with a 
potential víewer, more than any sifuation ! had torne up with befare — firshbeing 

corista ni [y pby&icatly presen!, in thesenseof bcing audible Sccofld, on a more 

psychologicsü levd, in a way that had to do wjth mteftwuung regions. If their pres- 
ente, ihdr foutsiteps, bad to cause my faiuasies, E vvould have to he drawn to them 
in order to fantasize^ 

Presentid at Sonnabend gaJlery in 1972, Seeábed consistid of a wooden ramp, 
measuring thirty feet fang by twenty-two feet wide and raised two feet high and 
positioned against a far wall of thegallery, thereby creating an unseen space under 
the ramp, Acconci would hide under the ramp two days every week, for a period 
of dghl hours, masturbating and speaking through a microphone and amplífier 
to visitors who he could hear walking above him on the ramp. The ramp, thus, 
functioned as both barrier and conductor for the exchange of a prívate corre- 
spondence, The voy mechan ism of such exchange depended upon separation — 
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the mmp providcd a shield through which to arrive al some other Form of iuti- 
macy producid through an altogether different set of behavioral terms-— for 
Seedbed positions both artist and viewer in m unstabJe relation: are we to accept 
Acconci's masturbatory Fantasees as invitations for intímate exchangc, or wilness 
them as prívate eeecntricities of an individual? In other words, as recipient, tices a 
visitorcross the threshold into participar ion? And if so h what kind of participa- 
tion 15 thís? Seedbed ose (llares between fuifülmem and lack, suggesting that one is 
integral to the other, for the artist enacts desire by making bimself absent, sabo- 
Ugítig the intimacy he seeks to achieve. 

Volee and the Intersubjective 

Writíng about Seedbed, ít is no wonder that alten the presenee of the volee is over- 
looked, or undercons ¡dered, for the volee is no longer here — documentación of 
Seedbed consistí solely of photographs and s tatemen tí by Acconci, and critical 
artides on the work seem to leave behind his voice. 5 It is thís voice that I want to 
recupérate, to recapture, even if suda a proposition occurs partialíy through fan- 
tasiring ít hack into existcnce — to hear Acconci Jgain in my own head is to articú- 
late, or enactj my own set of desi res. 

In Seedbed, Übidinal forte is not to be found solely in the act of masturbación, 
but in whispers and moans, in the prnpositional reach the work vocalices: 

you’re puühing your cunt down on my ¡mouth . , , ygtfre pressing you ir tit$ down 

on my cock , . . you’re ramming your cock down into my ass . „ * 

Here, the voice, in all its imabashed lasriviousness, is both an aCousticaJ act ani- 
matmg the performance at work and an i nd ¡catión oí a ceriain ageney, or its collapse, 
inciting sympathy or intrigue or disgust. Fed through an eléctrica! System of micro- 
phone and amplifier, the voice, through its disembodied presente, isbrought toward 
the visitara and furced upon them: Acconci s body is implied in all its viscous corpo- 
reality through the fantasiíing vocality The voice is offstage, or under-stage, housed 
in a sclf-fashioned prison or dreamhouse, and yet made explicit through its erotic 
st irrings, for the transmitted, libidínal voice is rjp much voice; it is voice as amplified 
body as live presenee, as sticky seed- Technology pro vides the means to get past the 
voice by getting inside ir, to overmn it, to overwrite it, to reposítion it through a rad- 
ical ventriloquism in which space speaks the body: Acconci maltes the room víbrate 
wiih his sexualtzed productionÁ, casting visitors as sympathetic bodies. 

Early 

Acconci s mterest Ln language extendí wdl befoie Seedbed L Previously known 
as a poet, Acconcfs work throughout the IS*60s consi sted of experimental texts 
borderingon concrete poetry: 
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I have made my point. 

I make it a^Lín 

It 

Now yon get the poim , 5 

As a wríting student at the Universíty of lowa in the early l%Qs, Acconcí had 
worked on his pwtry alongside disco ve ring new forms of criticism that probed 
the differences between writing and orality. Acconri cites the work of VValler Ong 
as having ínstüled rccognition of the voice, Ongs meditations on the voice, and 
the discrepancias between oral and print cultures, map out an impressive territory 
in which sound, speech. communícation, and metaphysícs converse, It, in turn, 
sets the stage for a thorough consideraron of what he calis “the sound world " in 
which the voice holds a special ptisition: 

Tu tonsider the work of littrature in tts primar y oral and aural existence, m must 
cntcr more prafoundly into this world of sound as such, tbe l-tteou world where, 
through the mysterious interior resonanee which sound best of all provides, per- 
sona cono muñe with persons, reaching one another's interiora in a way in which 
one can never reach the interior of an "object. 7 "* 

As exhalation, the volee carnes with it the interior of the one who spe&ks; the 
interior is essentially externa! ized, to enter the interior of the listener, thus 
“pulling them into his (the speaker 1 *] awn interior and forring them to sitare the 
State which existe there ." 7 In this regard, Ong prjvileges orality over print, sound 
over visual ity, by underscoring how the sound world involves us in each othcr’s 
lives through ¡mmediaey and continua! presence, Ulereas “the development of 
writing and print crea tes the isokted thinker, the man with the book,” thus 
“downgrad[Lng] the network of personal loyafties which oral cultures favor aa 
matrices for communícation and as principies of social unity ” 8 Ong s work high- 
lights the voice as ¿nherentiy subjective and communal. 

Folio wing Ong, Acconcí embraces orality as necessarily social; “Orality meant 
a commumty of talkers and Üsteners — orality took the < thing' out of itsdf and 
into the body of the listener." J Yet AcconcFs orality is not exempt from the prob- 
lematíc of its situatedness, What he insinúales through Seedbed ís that Qng's 
"presence of the word w is never as simple as ti may seem— that in moving from 
interior to interior, in the intímate mingling of communícation, the presence of 
the self contamínales and is contaminated hy an implicit violation that often 
delivers libidinaf and desiring productions, For AcconcFs orality is aiso a foot 
fetish, where “seed planted on the floor” is “a joint result of my [Acconris] per- 
formance and theirs | visitors 3 ] 71 initiated by beüig “underfoot , 71 " 1 Here, putting the 
foot in the mouth literally takes a new twist, whereby a visiteras foot triggers 
Acconci’s orality — his vocalizad fintas ¡es use vísitors* presence as the ir origirv, 
masturbating to their rhythm, theír choreography. 
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Undcr the ramp, I'm lying down h Pui crawíing under the flonr o ver which viewers 

are walking, I hcar tiicir feoisteps on lop of me I’m buildíng. up sexual fantasies 

on their fbotsteps. I’m masfurbattng frc>ns morning to night 11 

Acconcis orallty seems lo suggest that the voice is always housed within a 
structure that is not universal but architectomc, that one speaks from a situated 
and social position that is partly uncontroUable* and that the interior State that 
the volee exposes, ampiifies, and presents to another is at times vfolating, disgust- 
ing h and unstahle frí>ni within ¡ts own processional intensities, Such complicaron 
of orali ty s and by extensión subjectivity, is staged in Seedbed, for AccontTs voice is 
a one-way rdease of sexuaiized excess, amplified and yet contangent on the pres- 
ente of another, tainting the social coupling of oral-aural sharing with the inser- 
tion of masturbation and a foot fetishism in which heing trampled underfoot is 
cause for pleasure. Conversation is thus blocked, housed inside a strange architec- 
ture in which the body vi olates itseíf in an attempt to reach for another. Acconci is 
total] y prívate and at the same time totally public, usurpa ng a visito r into part id- 
patio n; sexual fantasy inaugurales the visitor as eatalysu completing, without 
knowing, Acconci ’s libidinal project, 

Strategic Interactíons 

Acconci s work as a poet and performance artist indícales a growing tendeney in 
the I960s and early 197ÜS to distrust the spoken as inheremly truthful: the Civil 
Rights and Women’s movements, the Vietnam War and Watergare 5 to ñame a few, 
all híghlight the total ruptureof not oilly institutional stmetures but the langtiage 
that supports them, No longer could the word he ta^en at face v¡aiue T for it was 
seen again and again to he foll of lies, Such distrust ñnds its productive articula- 
do n in early postmodern thought,, in so far as postmodemism seeks to fíndl truth 
in thcsplit subiect and not in the transcendental ego, in the mediatiied image and 
not in the sculptural gestalt„ in the deferral of meaning and its play and not in the 
foll presente of the word. 

Acconcfs voice, and his language of desire, can be positioned alongside such 
poststructuralist and deconstructive critiques of phenomenology and the tran- 
scendental signifienThe theoietital work of Robnd Barthes* Perrida, Michel Fou- 
cault > and Kristeva, while operad ng within a geograpbic and academic milieu 
distinctly sepárate from the work of Acconci and the New York arl scene of the late 
I960s s nometheless provides an intriguing and productive intersection. The wave of 
poststructuralist and deconstructive thought, which ínfiltrated American unlversi- 
ties throughout the 1970s, ls iends ítself to understandíng mudes of Conceptual, 
Installation, and Performance art at this time ptimarily by articula ting a general 
critique of Western metaphysics, which traditionally holds the individual subiect 
as transcendent to the specifics of language> culture s and social valúes. That is to 
say, the individual “P is positioned so as to remain in possession of truth distinct 
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bm s and overriding, the partículas of experience and social interaction. In sborí, 
what poststructuralist and deconstructive thinking aims to do is oppose ihe tradb 
lion of sudi mctaphysics by underscoring an ínherent politícs to truth* that of its 
ideológica! contení, 1 * On the field of orality* culture creates and perpetuates its 
own meanings. and by extensión systeim of valué, through an individuáis own 
enactmcnt: speaking reproduces the meanings buill into knguage, which are nec- 
essarily partía! to certain normalized moráis, relationships unfóld according to 
notíoni of sexual difference^and even sometbinglikc art repeats historio! patterns 
as toquestion$ofbeauTy v the sub]¡me 3 and the i nherent valúes ofsuch traitsJ* 
What I want to draw upon here is how poststructuralist and deconstruetive 
rhinking examines and maltes ateo unía ble the individual as the site of social and 
psychologieai negotiation. Performance art and related gen res undertake to itiake 
explicit such negoíiations: to underscore, chart out, and potentially find escape 
mu tes from the strictures that both bind and make possible subjectivity. t5 

Speaking 

For Kristeva, the speaking subject is never over and above the material world. 
Rather, the subject is only disco vered in the speaking, wbSch is just as much posi- 
lioned by its own enunciarían as it positions itself, Language offersthe possibiUty 
of presence by promising ageney and the opportunity of fulfillmejit, Yet such a 
promíse, as Kristeva articúlate*. places the subject “on tria! ” for the positing of the 
“risa process ínlused with its own upheaval: 

Wu sh.LÜ suc that wHlt] the spedking subject is no lemger con&idered a phenumeno' 
lógica] transcendental ego non the Carte&ian ego bul rather a subject m praass/on 
mal . . . dttp stroctUR or ai Least transió* matronal rules are disturbed and,, with 
them, ihe possibility of semantic and/or grammatical categórica] interpretation. 11 
{my emphasis) 

The reía don al concern* of phenomenology are essentially divested of the 
transcendental signifier,, placed within an incrcasingly social and psychic field in 
which subject ¡vi ty is enacted and acted uport by forcé* that are often not on the 
surface. In this way t the act of writing and readíng figure as prognesíively ptrfvr- 
mative in the very inaking of meaning: here, the stability of meaning is only found 
in the accumuiation of interpretation, which, in turn> is always subject to its own 
upheaval, its own jouissance. its own sdf-erasure. The intensifica! ion of the reía- 
tional in art practice of the l%0s, and in the theoretícal propasáis of poststruc- 
turalism and deconstruction, underscores the importante of recognizing the 
social and cthical other, the audience and the reader, the artisfs body and the 
writer's hanch as inherentjy generative of meaning and valué, consdous or not, 
Such social and psychic reknions can be witnessed throughout Accónci s work 
at this time. Following Piece ( 1969), Proximity Frece ( 1 970). Secufity Zone (1971 ), 
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and Tmmference Zom £1972)* aíl strategically construct a relational intensity 
between Acconci and another, whethcr a strangef on the Street or in the gallery 
space. For instante, in Proximity Frece, Acconci crowds a visito r at a museum 
exhibition, moving do ser to that person while viewing work, untií the per-son 
moves away. Or in FoÜowing Pitee, Acconci folio ws a stranger on the Street untií 
that persun entera a prívate space, thereby allowing his own movements to be 
partly determined by another, the une always a stranger to oneself. Through such 
acts, Accond probes the reía tio nal degrees of proximity, intimacy, and power by 
moving in, stepping back, and setting himself in and against othera. 

Desiring Phenomenology 

Acconci probes what Merleau-Ponty identifíes as the “field” across which subjeets 
meet:; 

One íield does not exdude anotber the way an act of absoluta consciousness, a deci- 
sión, for example, exdudes another, Rather, a ficld lends of iisclf to multiply, 
because it is the opening through which, a.n a body, I am ‘‘esposed" to ihe world, . , . 

This means that there would nol be others or other minds for cae* if 1 did not have 
a IhhIv and if rhcy had no body through which they slip into my ñeld, multtplyirag 
it frora withiiu and seemíng lo me prey to ihc same m¡rld h Dricnied to the ímc 
world as L 17 

Whereas phenomenülogy fcatures in MinimaJist sculpture and music, as a 
pínnacle of relational concern — the lüoking/listening that produces the obpect-— 
Atico nci’s phenonienological field destabilizes the relationaJ by ínserting an addi- 
tioru It i$ my view that Acconci makes an addition to Minimaiism by subtractíng 
gestalt, or completiom, with an intensiñed incompLeternras of presente, revea ling, 
presence as riddled with absence, and essence as never rninimalist, Thus, Qng's 
presente of the word, whereby the self is revea] ed as a whole* and Merleau-Fontys 
multiplying field, is marked by alienation, where speech fails to find its recipíent 
and the body rcmains housed within its own self- generad ng dissatisfactioiL 

Such dynamic figuren in the conceptual strategies Acconci engages. As Robert 
Fincus-WItten suggests ffom a re view in Artforum a month after AcconcFs 
Seedbed exhibition: " - , the ramp floor of the Acconci speaks for a sourer in Min- 
imalist sculpture, Robert Morris s severa I untitled wedge like works from 1965-68 
particularly.” 18 Adopting such sculptural voeabukry, Acconci mates use of the 
relational aesthetic of Mmimalism, which by 1972 was weü established. Vet he 
adds, or surreptitiously inser ts, an extra dement into the context of object and 
viewer relations, that of the sexual Í 2 ed, unsettled, and at times mischievous body. 
One cernid say that Acconci wppLements Morris'® work, overwriting Minimaiism 
with uncanny murmura, litera] |y filting sCuipture with a libidinal rush of blood. 
Whercas Morris s sculpturcs took on the presencc ofphysical forrn in reía t ion to a 
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viewer* within a phenomenologieal géstala Acconci si cuates such phenomenoíogy 
within an increas [ngly unstable and libídine lis field. Such work thus heightens 
and problematizes the 'Thcatricality 11 identífied by Michael Fried as operativo in 
Minimalism, ¡nitiating his concluding statemenl to "Art and Qbjecthood": "Pre- 
sentness ís grace" 1 * As Christine Poggi suggests, such "presen tness" exemplifies 
modernist art championcd by Fried and Ciernen! Greeüberg> whm in “the 
moment of vie wing + desíre and temporality contíngeney and Uck, wouid be fore- 
stalüed" 51 * In dírect contras^ Acconci, linde r the ramp, is a subject in proccss 
through which libidina] presence unravds the strictlv visual and phenomenologi- 
eal aesthetie by mtrodering an l on trial: masturbatory íanlasy, sculptural relief, 
the flow of the voice, revea 1 Acconci s desi ring self, alone and in need of anotber* 
where presen! ness is certa i ni y no I graceful; 

My voke comes up from under the flonr: “you’re pushingyour cunf down on my 
mouth , - - you’re pressmg your tits down on my cock „ , , you’re raniming yotir 
eock down into my ass, . , “ 

(now and then you bear me come; l’ve done this for yon, IVe done this with 
yon, I’ve done this to yoa „ . ,) 21 

Speech here gets c&ught in the rhythms of the unconsdous, the interior flows* 
through ímaginary utterances that move through and against language, moving 
the self (and the art work) far from grace, The voice, rather than articúlate notions 
of sdf-fulfillment register instead a subject s alienation, for AcconcFi speech is a 
production that turns back on itself This volee of the art work LiteraUy ínserts 
temporality and contíngeney identífsed by Poggi through speakíng from within 
the object — Acconcfs art work is literally a piece oflive voice: ¡t is too much pres- 
ence, Such vciice adds a twíst to Ong’s further proposal that "all works oí art are in 
sume measure utterances, expresskms emana ti ng from the human psvehe . . . par- 
taking of interiority 

Whereas Ong's orality in filling speech with the material presence of the inte- 
rior, presupposing the interior as an abstract giveu — in other words, the interior 
is already there, as a presence — for Krísteva (and poststmcturaJiist ihinklng), the 
interior is an operation of psychic íormation that speech and language act upon. 
In this regard, the interior is never aiready there, to which the voice serves, but 
consLstently negotíates symbol k and semiotic forcea, The voice registers the 
becoming of signiíication, as a process that often negaies the very possibilíty of 
Communications overshadowed by anxjety, haunted by desir e, subverted by lack 
and contmgency: by having too much interior. Thus, the voice may inadvertently 
con ve y itS own íack of pncsence. Whal wc hear in Acconci’s voice is such a drive T as 
semiotic forcé, as puré rhythm and heat, as pulse and fever, as fantasy that reaches 
for integral ion and connection, without ever arriving there (for how could he?) — 
with the body of the imagined visitor, where “Tve done this for you, l’ve done this 
with you, IVe done this to you w contam inates the voice's “ invitado n to another 
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person, another interior, to share the speaker s interior. . . For invitan ion may, 
in tura, threaten. 


Architectures 

In following Acconci's oraüty, we must hear the architectura! presente of the 
rarttp, fur Aeconci's libidinal fiow, in Volee and body, is only recognizable as such 
through the ramps operation. As a form, it hides Acconci and the display of mas- 
turba lory fantasy, while at the same time amplifying it, hrínging it too dose,, fúr 
Acconci speaks di mugí) the ramp. As a kind of megaphone, the ramp throws 
Acconcis voice toward the visitón making it provocad vely available. In addttion, 
visitors are asked to sit, walk, or stand on and across the ramp, to position them- 
sel ves above Acconci, to listen and to mu Le themselves known, as bodies presen l 
in the gallery, In this way, visitors are casi as subjeets the monten t they occupy the 
ramp, from the other side, as unsettled participante. In this sense, the ramp ís a 
kind of spatia] prop or prosthetie in so far as it serves as m addition to the body of 
the performer, remaining purt Lilly out of view yet gaining prominence through 
its insinuation into the artistas actions and the exchange it surreptitiously inaugu- 
rares. Like the mkrophone and ioudspeaker Acconci speaks through, the ramp 
serves as a technology for the general ion of fantasy, 

This technology in Seedbcd is an architectura! anoinaly, definí» g spaee by cut- 
ting through it, dividing it in half, enelosing a h id den helow and disdosing an 
apparent above. It íunctions by preceding Acconci — signaling the body we can no t 
see — and making available his voice, as an ampliñed Orality that extends u fiques» 
tionably toward another. The ramp endoses and disdoses in the same move by 
pressing in, actingas a cerner to Seaibcd, not so much by its insisten! presente bul 
by whaí it conducís and makes available. In this sense, the ramp performs its own 
disáppearing ¡ict whiJe remaining a radical form. Acconci, in this way, is not the 
only eme performíng. Rather, the ramp itself performs the work; it speaks Acconci 
by hiding the artist within its secret interior. It performs by position i ng the body 
oí the artist and the body of the vísitor ínto a dynamic of charged sepa rallón. The 
ramp makes Acconds speeeh possiblc. In this way, the ramp seems to accenluate 
two para IJ el assertions: that nealily is marked by charged separation in whkh rela- 
tipus are generated partially through aliena ti on, or what is always beyond reach, 
and what it potentíally makes possible-— that of desi red intimacy — and that ardil- 
técture, in turn, conducís hehavior, situating rhc body through spatial intrusión 
and modulaiion, by remaining behind the ¡¿cenes so to speak, invisible to the per- 
formances of da il y Jife, yet ah too presen t, Acconci thus uses the ramp lo aceentu- 
ate the markings, divides, performances, and inherent rensions of reiating. 

Such spatial performances can be seen to feature throughout Acconci ’s career, 
whicli has increasinglv taken on the architecturai as médium, His work over the last 
fifteen years, as Acconci Studios, consiste almos! entirely of architecturai projeets. 
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whether ovcrtly huilt environments or spatíal insta] latió ns wirhin musíuin and 
gallery seftings. These projects are marked by the very perfbrrnarivity announoed 
in works like Seedbed y for they aim to redisíribute architectural logic, acrass 
th reshuid s of physical, social,, and psychic orders, Fot examplc h bis works House 
Up a Buiíding and Park Up a Buiíding (both 1996) consi st of splaying open the 
formal structures of the hume and the park across the facades of olher buildíngs, 
With House Up a Buiíding, bathroorn, kitchen, dining room s and all other roo ms 
are dispersed acruss a scaffoldingdike structure attached to the buiíding, joto 
which sinks, chaira and cupboards are ínserted like modular units. A seríes of 
stairs leads visitara into this “honse* offering. access to the varinus "rooms" that 
progressively dimb and span the appropriated buiíding, Originally presentad ai 
the Centro Gallego de Arte Contemporáneo, a museum designed by the architect 
Alvaro Siza s both works “flout their host structure with unapologetic parasilism 
and ín-your-face trespass while thumbing their noses at the repressed program- 
matic interiority ofthe museum.” 34 

Exposing the spatial coordinares and conditions of a house, Hawsc Upa Build - 
ing operates, as Vidler points out* “on the poetic edge of architectural belief.'” 5 In 
turn, as with much of Aoconci’s work, concerní for the underdog, the misfit, the 
loner, or the criminal float in and out, and House Up u Buiíding seems to secretly 
attach the figure ofthe homeless onto the site of high culture by staging a poten - 
tiaJ space for making hume, l'n aligning tbis back to works like Seedbed, and fol- 
lowing the ramp as per formen we can witness the ramp as taking on much more 
power within the overall act of the work, Through such opera tinns Seedbéd 
undersLores, however metaphorically^ the determining forcé of architcctural form 
to allow new experience while dictating the parameters of such experience — -to 
give way to the articula tion of desi res and to affect such articulatíons by contami- 
nating the relational field with at times undesirable matten The dynamics of 
ü paces comes lo equatc with the dynamics of bodies, While Seedítcd!* ín 1972, 
functioned for Acconci as a home — ■ „ .with Seedbed, I was parí of the fioor; a 

viewer who entered that room stepped into my power field — they carne into my 
house" 3 * — with House a Buiíding, the pmpertiesof the home itself, as a power 
field, are layed open and o ver an exisling prívate space, exposing the aitón hidden 
performances taking place between the public and prívate, 

Claim: Performing Fear 

The power of arebitecture to determine and maintain conventional relaüons 
and social behaviors is further made present in Ctainv. 

im alone here in the basement 1 want to slay alone herc in the basement . , , I 

díon’i want anybcHly to come down to the basement with me . , , Tm alone hete tn 
the basémení, . . P 
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That space functions as a crucial torce m Clatm should Again, like the ump in 
Seeábed, be highltghted., wbile at tbe same time remaining out oí' view — for space t 
here, becomes a determinmg forcé wlnle giving access to ph y si cal and psycholagi- 
cal cxcha rige. En this scnse, spaet is both that which Acconci defends as a prívale 
tantas) and that which allows su<h fantasy to articúlate itself ptibliely, I.ike 
Seciibeti Claim is about shifting the art obfect, the funaion oí" che viewer, and the 
exchange between artist and public in order to arrive at a renewed sense of irtti- 
macy or agency — befween oneself and another acnoss a threshold neeessarily vio- 
len t. Violente friids íts articulación in two ways — it is both Acconri pounding on 
the st airease in Ctatm and Ihe intrusión oí viewers, fur viewers, in lurn, stage the 
violente, eilher by their implied presente in Acconei’s speccb, or by their own 
attcmpts to cross the threshold and enter the basement. Tlieae intrusión^ are buih 
metaphorie and literal, for it is possible lo see the presente of the vísitnr as an eth- 
ícal other which calis the artist into response— -Aceonei musí deferid the space of 
himself because sueh spaee is inexlrkably Itnked to the very public of Others — as 
well as the literal intrctfitveness oí an art-viewing public bent on catching a 
glimpse of the artist's latest work- 

As in SeedbaL we tan undersiand Acconci & work as an ¡mptidi critique oí" 
Minimalist sculpture, for the very spalial relatiorts so nurtured in the works of 
Morris lake on much more sinister tone wíth Acconci; rather (han offer up 
'space" as a free-íloating, innocent fidd of rclaíions through which sabieet and 
obrect meet, Acconri charges it vvith violen i Lineertaíntw We can understand 
Acconci s staging ol" the body, space, and art as a weavingof the individual subiect 
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within a set of social and psychic forces. Wíiat occnrs in Claim is a turning of a 
psychic niechanism to stage its very enactment and ultímate unfurling. That the 
work unfolds thcsc operado ns incide a performatíve arena Icnds to rccognize the 
degree Lo which desire and contcxt Lnterpenetrate. The ramp and the slai rease, as 
architcctural forms, fundió ning as props ül AcCoilcí's drama, opérate as M rango 
megaphones for a manic and imaginar)' specch: the yo i ce rises above its. own eon- 
straints only by usrny architedure, as resonant chamber, as amplifier, as social 
scenography, Aceontt bashing the staircase in Oísún cernid be heard not only as a 
threat to the visitón bul as an unconscious revolt against having to remain at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

In contrast to Gng, and the abstracted notion of self-presence, Acconcfs orality 
as ampliñed in the operations of an artwork is lütimateLy about a Lidíente — that 
'community of talkers and listenm' 1 It is not about a puré jouíssance of speech 
but a libidinal social ity that aims to blare out, like pop music from a car stereo, 
echoing Acconci s own statement that “the new mode] for public art is pop 
music Pop music is prívate and public all in one — it is the pleasu res of liste ning 
that an individual experíences, and the publkness that pop music achieves 
through its radiophonic dissemination and cultural exccü- — its always overheard 
presence. As Acconci makes clear, “Music has no place, so it doesn't ha ve to ketp its 
place" 1 ' Such presence circu lates through the very conduits of culture and through 
idiosyncratic usage: pop music is found in cars, at home, on TV, in bars, on Com- 
putéis, and so medro es at museums. Here, pop music can be a.ligned with Acconci s 
own versión of self-prese tice, harking back to his notion that "public space is occu- 
pied by prívate bodksr w Sel f- presence thus is always implkated and performed 
within a public at large, inside and against the turning of múltiple psychic centers 
and peripheries, across desire and fear and all thein-between, Like models for pub- 
lic art, orality for Acconci is “popular'" betause on some level language, and its 
semiotic otheme$s, is always shared- Here, wé are always strangers to ourselves. 


Acoustic Mirrors 

Speaking from under the ramp, or from down the stairs, Acconci raíces from an 
abject and dark piace, an architecture haunted by psychological intensities. He re, 
the unconscious is given its architcctural pmp in the fbrm of a ramp and base- 
ment, each connected to that which is above, in the lighi of consciousncss. In lilis 
sense, Acconci occupies hidden and dark space, forcing himself down and under. 
From such spaces the voice speaks, claiming, its rigfrt and inviting conversation, 
registering anxiety and hope, “Through the activity of his body in space, Acconci 
proves his sdfhood, making his environment mean in relation to bimselfT’ 1 As 
Amelia Jones makes explirit, Accionéis work from the early I970s gauges the 
(male) body as forcé acting upon its envíronment* conditioning space and place 
to its own image, and for Acconci, performing the body’s failure to fully articúlate 
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sel f- presence, That th¡s„ for Iones, signáis Acconci as a male body performing bis 
continua! daün toward the rights of his own body, as transcenderá subject in con- 
trol of his own envino nment, leads tú recognition that such rights demand their 
continua! reconstruyo n, Acconci 's work labora against itself and oíhers in such a 
way as to presen! the male self as "in process/on tria]” highlighting the maJe con- 
dition as contingent rather than transcendent and in need of continua] renewal, 
' l Not nn]y does this subject- i n-action show its ability to Iransform its environ- 
ment, it a] so esposes its own contingency” 1 * Such cuntí ngency is found not only 
in the physical act Acconci exerts as a corpórea! body, by mastu rbating, biling, or 
claimtng, bul in the temporality of the spoken volee. For the voice reveáis its own 
speaking as a cali to amother, which for Acconci is always ahscnt — conversa ti o Q is 
never completo! speech never retur ns to Acconci from the body of another, 
desi re is never fulíilled. Rather, it is his voice that retums, reflecting back, as a 
monologue etemally returning to haunt itself, to both support and unravel its 
own presence. Thus, in Seaftttri. Acconci can be heard to masturbate, not in reía- 
tion to a fantasized vbitor bul to the amplification of his own resounding voice 
through the floorboards, as a víbralo ry sensación, an echo returning from the 
unseen gallery space: Acconci is endosed within a d o uble- interior, the interior of 
his own psychic fantasies rebou nding within the endosare of the ramp, as second 
skin. And in Cfoim, Acconci speaks himsdf i rito a frenzy, propeUed by complete 
darkncss and a fear of intrusión. Bashing the staircase, rocking back and fortb s 
sputtermg to himsdf Acconci asks the viewer to never speak back, lo never enter 
in conyereation, to 1 itera] ly geí out. Chim blocks conversaron, amphfies the body 
as manic vocalizaron and aggressive gesture — l, l hear him . . . someones coming 
down the staiTs ,, J swing the weapon in front af me . , , ['II do anything to stop 
you . , , I"1Í kiÜ yon. . . Here, voice and body coalesce in a drive against the 
other. Such drive, though, as Acconci reveáis, is totally dependent upon the other, 
for to ckfend his space the arlist requires and makes complicit the visitar: it is 
hoth what Acconci requires and despises, it is what he desires and fears at one and 
the same instan!. Rather than transcendí in acts of male ralease, his body and situ.- 
atiofl, i n acts that reveal the certainty of self-presence, Acconci perfonns and 
reveáis his inability by speaking to himsdf: seniiotic, poelic revoiution not as 
heroic catharsís bul as theater of the pathetic, in which presence fails itself and the 
revoiution is but a voice in the dark, Aeconci’s speech then is produced by a num- 
ber of forces: the production of seed is also a production of speech, for both acts 
si ¡muí ate the other; the footsteps of visitón heard across the vvooden ramp, as 
audito ry indexes of the presence of others, drives the artists own auditory flow, 
the sonoro us gyrations of a speech obsessed with feet, and finally, the ramp Itself 
as spatial intruder pressing upon Acconci, niaking posible his monologue of 
dcsiring. tach aspée! funetions lo impd Acconci into a form of speech that itself 
rnust return lo an analysis of these works, for it both drives and is driven by their 
productions, marking speech itself as semority riddled with conflicto 
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Finding Oneself: Alvin Lucier 
and the Phenomenal Voice 


S ound and space are inextricable oonnected* interlocked in a dynamic 
through whieh each pedorros the other, bringing juriility inte spatiality and 
space into aura! definido», ThLs plays out in aooustical oocurrence whereby 
sound sets into relief the properties of a given space» its materíality and character- 
ísties^ through reverberation and reflection, and» in tum, these characteristics 
affect the given sound and how it is heard.There isa complexity to this that over- 
rides simple amusties and filters into a psydiology of the imaginatiom Fot cxaiti’ 
pie» if we think of the voke as a sound so urce, we usually imagine ít coming from 
a single individual that the volee ib en refera back lo, as art índex of the one who 
speaks, The snbject then betumea the objetí to whieh the sound belongs, Yet to 
shifit |his perspective sUghtly is to pmpose that wbal we hear is lcss the voice itself 
and more the body from whieh the voice resonates» and that audition responds 
additionally to the conditions from whieh spunds emerge, such as the chest and 
the resonante of the oral cavíty. And further, the sound source mate apparent 
the surrounding location against whieh emergence occurs, from outside the body 
and to the very room in whieh the body is located. This slight shiff overturns the 
sound su urce as a single object of atlcntion» as body of sound» and brings aurality 
into a braader field of consideraron by introducing the c&ntextuah Sound not as 
object, but as space, 

In conjunction with my exptanation here» whieh emphasizes acó ust ic expe rí- 
en ce outside the doma i n of musical composition or design, much attention has 
been paid to^sound architecture” within the domain of the acousmatic tradition 
(discussed in Chapter 2). In workíng with dettronics and sound reproduction 
technology, and supplantmg the conventions of ooncert presentaron with that of 
surround-sound "cinema fbr the ears ” the acousmatic: tradition has sought to 
define sound in relation to a not ion of architecture (whether a concert setting or 
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sound studio) as a means for controlling, manípulating* and ultimately present- 
¡ng ''sound objiecte" Thís notion though* while offering a helpful vocabulary in 
describí ng sound material, tbe building of sound objects* and their “mQrphology” 
and Mynamic” in actual apace* lea ves behind sotne of the more overt social and 
relat tonal concern? I am teeking, and thal the volee necessarily delivers. 1 

It would seem that the sound space mterplay demanda a sKiit in definition or 
átlention when heard in rdation to speech, for what we hear in the voice that 
speaks within a given space is nol so much an acoustical body bul an individual as 
he or she is prc&$ed upon, responda to* and affected bv situations, and i n si de of 
which speáking iakes sha pe, The term “eontext" is thus useful to outline or open 
up the purely acoustical to forms of “social architecture*" derived from the rela- 
tion al dv na mies at play within any given space or en virón ment. Context presses 
in, as social pressure, as architectural presente* and as psychic mtensity, mndukt- 
ing and partially sculpting» through its contúurs of interaction* the movemenls of 
the voice. 

Vito Aoconcfs work mterseets voice and architecture by performing social 
confrontations indica tive of the visual arts milieu of the late J960s and early 
197üs. In conjunction, we can witness paral leí developments in the domaín of 
experimental music folio wing on the hedí of John Cage and Fluxus, as in the 
groups MEV, Scratch ÜTchcstra, AMM, and The Sonic Arts Union* whose work 
could be said to engage more uvert and explora! i ve forms of performance* The 
Sonic Arts Union is one of the more advento rous indications of experimental 
music s airtbition to further the scope of sanie and acoustic experknce and musi- 
cal strategy of this time. Rringing together Robert Ashley, David Behrman, Alvin 
Lucier, and (rondan Mumma* the Union was dcveloped through sha red intenests 
Jeading to works that "partly had to do with homemade electrónica partly with 
exploration of the na tu re of aeoustics* partly with Crossing the lines between the- 
aire, visual arts, poetry and music Such intenests predisposed it to live perform- 
ance, and in 1966 the quartef loured the United States and Europe, each artist 
performing the others" works. 

I lavtng studied at Yak University and Brandéis Uníversity thmughout the 1950s, 
Alvin Lucieras work and cáncer has been characterized by a continua! fascinaban and 
exptorative pursuit of how sound works as physical phenomena. As James Tennev 
observes, “Lucier has always taken grcat cace to design his preces so that their physical 
character was not obscured."* This is unquestionably a significa nt elementa for the 
physical character ¡s* to a great degree* the entire point of his work. Tenney s use of 
the word “design," rather than “compose" or “write" also seems to signal an under- 
standing oí Luciera work, in so lar as “designing music" highlighls concern for phys- 
ical phenomena and the püssibility of music playirtg a role in revealing such 
phenomena. Through such perspíctive, the proccssionál fea tures that Lueier’s works 
often embody can be understood. Potros of composítion opérate more as structures 
through which experimente can be conducted, ultimately bringing forward exísting 
phenomena through what might be called “poetic Science. 1 ’ 
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Luder’s íong list of composttions oí the last thirty-fíve years extendí the 
scope of experimental music to engage sound ai a physkal médium, thc cantexts 
of its experience, and how hearing and location actívate otie another. Through 
very simple means and appmach, thc works actívate complex and compdling sit- 
uations ¡n which sound gains in materia! presente. “His pieces (leal with virtual! y 
the whoíe range of natural acoustieal phenomena, includíng somid transmisión 
and radiador! , . . reflection , . „ diffractíon . . . resonante , . , stand ing waves . . . 
feedback + . . beats . . . and speech."* The categories of physkal phenomena and 
their relation to auditory events ftinctíon as subject matfer in Lucier's work, and 
yet Tenney’s list of categories seems to strangely end with “speech.” For speech, 
whíle physical phenomena, is also dramatically unlike feedback, beats, or reflec- 
tion, Speech brings with it a whole set of extra ingredients; that is, it drags into the 
reabra of puré phvskal phenomena the presence of language and the inherent 
compleicities of what it means to speak. Tenney’s ¡ntroduction of “speech"' 
unquestíonably refers to the composer’s seminal i arti sítting ift a room fl969)> 
which continúes today to be diseussed, perfurmcd, and re ve red as exemplary of 
an experimental form of musical practice. Working with voice and sound repro- 
duction, the composificm stages a n lamber of complex actions, in which the voice 
as audible media may be engaged. The score neads as follows: 

4L I am sitting in a room" (for voice and electromagnetic lape, 1969) 

Necessary Equipment: 

One mkrophone, two tape record rrx, amplifier, and one loudspcakcr. 

Chouse a room the musical qualities of which yon woaJd like to evoke. Attach 
the microphone to the input of tape recorder #L To the output of tape recorder *1 
attach the amplifier and loudspeakrr Use the fbllowing rext or any other lext of 
any kngth: 

"I am sitting in a room difieren) from the one yon are in now. 1 am reeording 
the sound of my speaking voice and I am going lo play it back into the room agaici 
and again until the reson ant frtquendes of the room reinforce themselves so that 
any semblante of my speech, with perhaps the exceptíon of rhythm, is desiroycd. 
What you will hear, then, are the natural resonant freqnencies of the room articu- 
iated by speech. I regard this acüvity nol so much as a dcmonsl radon of a physical 
lact, huí more as a way lo smooth out any irre gularitics my speech might have” 

Record your voice on lape through the mkrophone attached to tape record ing 
#1. FLewind llie tape to it* beginntng, tntnsfer ti to tape recorder *2 r play it hack 
¡jito the room through the loudspcakcr and record a sccond gentration of the 
original recorded statemenl through thc micnophonc allachcd to lape recorder # I , 
Rcwind the scoond general ion to its begimung and splice it onto the end of the 
original recorded statement on tape recorder #2, Play the second gencration only 
back into the room through the loudspcakcr and record a third goieration of the 
original recorded statement through the mkrophone attached to the tape recorder 
#]„ Continge this procesa through many generations., 

All thc generations spliccd tugether in chrotiological onkr make a tape com- 
position the Icngth of which is drtermined by the Length of the original statement 
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and Ihc mimher of grncratiuns nrcorded. Make vensions in whkh one recorded 
statement ■& recycied through many monis, Makc versión» using onc or more 
¿peakers of different languages in differeni rooms, Mala- vcrsions in which, for 
each generación, the iriicroplione is moved tu etiffeTcnt parís of tlie room or 
rooms. Mcike versión s ihat can be períbnned in real túne. 3 


By replaying the record ing of his voice back ¡uto a room, rerecording and 
playing back, repeating the procer the work develops into an aceenluation of 
acoustic space whereby the sound source (voice) loses its original shape through 
the reso nance of the spatíal situation, Hete, sound and its so urce difTusc into a 
larger conversationaí interaction in which the voice makes apparent the sur- 
rounding ardí i lectura through its disembodied reproduction. üver the course of 
the works pmcess, the original rccording dissolves into a long, moving tone, 
puncluated, as Lucier points out, by rhythm alone — for we can still make out the 
general impression of the original spoken text: iis inflected edges, the moments of 
pause, and Lucier’s stutter. What we hear, thert, ís phenomenal in so far as space es 
articulated by sound, yet imbued with an uncertain psychologjcal imperad ve, for 
as Luciera voice States, the work ís a procesa thruugh which any speech ímpedi- 
ment (ín this case, his stuttcring) may smooth out, The stutter though inexplica- 
bly stands Out. As the syncopalion of body and space, as a ¡ag in the surface of the 
speaking subject, the stutter hovers throughout the forty-five minuten of record- 
ing, In essence, the stutter drivcs the work, as original motivaron, as lingering 
sonic* as auditory figure haunting the work — o ver the course of I isten ing, we 
inadvertently listen for the work’s fulfillment to elimínate its own stutter, antíri- 
patíng its appearance and disappca ranee, its e rasure, thereby always somehow 
íinding it, In this way, bow cernid the stutter ever truly disappear? It pulís us inu as 
a personal effect whlspered to us T confessed in the des iré or possibility of being 
eliminatcd. The stutter is the very heart of the work, 

While Trevor Wlshaits analysis of Lucieras work in his book On Sonic Art , 
though hrief, derribes it completely in terms of a “sound objecf' defining an 
abstracted rdation to acoustic space, casting Luder’s approach as “literal and 
objective * it ís my interesí to un&ettle sudi analysis by inserting the “psychologi- 
cal and subjectiyie” — for speech unsettles the puro phenomenology of acoustical 
physics by always supplying or introducing the social and cultural tracings indi- 
viduaLity imrinsically enacta, tracings that by nature are always partly ambiguúus 
and forcé fui. Moving into a space of rdations as inaugurated by acouitics, 
through following or enacting speech, opens out ooto an existential uncertainty, 
for speech ís not purely physícal phenomena but a sticky médium for negotiating 
such phenomena. Thus, what musí be recognized in Luder's I a¡n sitting in a room 
is a complicating of the physical phenomenon of acouslics as enacted by a voice 
staging its own existential reiease: not oniy do we hear a “sound object” but we 
hear an Ideníity speaking his stutter into a form of acoustic space. 
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What appears in I am sitting in a room is ftmy-fíve minutes and thirty-two 
cydes of modulating mpclition that uitimatcly turnx oraliiy into a spatial ques- 
tion, Like Acconci, personal desirc leads the artist to formúlale for himaclf a dif- 
iere nt form of speech. Such speech is impeLkd by a certain r da tion le lack and 
haunted by the possibiüty of its e rasure through self-fashioned performatíve 
exchanges. Lucier looks for the other and yet like Aceonci this other te only him- 
self di verted of speech impedí ment, made complete through a sonic process that 
is more cosmetic than coniposition. Amelia lones's observaron that Acconcfs 
work “proves his selihood B by"making hís environment mean in relation to hiin- 
sdf 1 could, ín tura, be appiied to Luciera ! sííírjig in a room, That the voke 
hecomes the main acoustical driving forcé in thís suggests» like AcconcL that 
arthitecture is mtensely bound up with how and in what ways the individual may 
grapple with the difBcuJdes of being in the world. 

While Lucier unquestíoitably purgues physkai and sonic phenomena* he does 
so in such a way as to implícate subjectivity. That is to say, Lucier s work* in its 
obsession with physieal phenomena, wincU its way inevitahiy toward a heightened 
consideraban of individual presence. Such presente ts not solely physkai or phe- 
nomenal — for Lucier s work probes not only the conditfons or characterislics of 
physical phenomena and their wonder, but al. so thé condi lions of subjectivity in 
the midst of grasping such wonder. In other works, such as Musk for a Solo Per - 
former (1965), Vespers ( 1968), (Hartford) Memory Space (1970)* Ge tule Fired 
( 1971 )* and Bird and Per son Dynhtg (1975), not to mention / am sitting \n a room , 
physical phenomena are made explicit only through the participa! ion of people 
and the act ivatin g of perception, For instan ce, (Hartford) Memory Space asks par- 
ticipants to go outside and record sounds. heard through audio retording* writÍPgj 
or through memory alone* then to return inside to a given performance space and 
attempt to re-create the recorded sounds using voice and acoustic Instruments 
only Or Vespers, which asks that a group of any number of people equip thero- 
selves with hand^held echolocation devices and to explore a dimly lit space or 
environment and its inherenl acoustics: reflectíon patterns, distantes. And more, 
in Musk for a Solo Performer, brainwaves are used to generate sonic results: 
attachiug electrodes to his head (or other people's heads), a series of sounds is 
generated through alpha waves that actívate acoustíe Instruments and other 
sounds. What these works, and many others, offer is the oppnrtunity for anyone 
to experience, through a process that could he referred to as u musical," auditory 
events as immediare and e ver-presen t. And further, to explore ones own presence 
as sitúa led within variíius spaces or environments and their candil ions;. in this 
regar d, the a lira I is used to investígate and discover how one oce tipies space and, 
in turn n how one is ímpHcated within auditory space and events. While a work like 
Musk for a Solo Performer resulta in what Lucier refera lo as L 'musií without mm- 
posLtiond manipular ion or purposeful performance,"'’' it does so by revea ling the 
individual interior as full of unspoken intensities. 
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In appmaLbing Luuicr's work, wt can nxognize an obscssion with the dvnam- 
tes nf subjedive experience, in the form of listening and the activation of snund 
on (he part of a performer and audience, as much as an obsession wiíh physical 
phenomena. In this way> Lurier’s work may poínt íoward a hridging of the exter- 
na] wortd with States of awareness on tbe pan of the Li&tener or participan! as an 
interna] experience, and further, a stagtng of subjectivíty and its position wíthín 
the world. Such expanded terrain can be heard as an extensión of Mínima list 
musk, as in the works of La Monte Young, in so far as it derelops a sonic palette 
distinct from tradicional notions of musicality ihrough inwstígatmg physical 
phenomena, as in (he activa! ion of spalia] resonante, Yet, Luder moves away Lind 
inserts, 3ike Acconci, an addition to such legaey: that of subjeetive experience rtot 
so much marked by completion or plenitude as by continge ney and relational 
uncertaimy, either by nelying on memory, the fe veis of brainwaves, seeing in the 
dark, or the jagged inílcctionsof a stutter. 


More and Less Vbíce 

While -stuttering is caused by various reasons, such as develop mental íoccurring 
as a chsld hegins to acquire language and form the ahility to utter words) or neu- 
nogenic iwhereby signal problems occur between the brain and musdes),, the psy- 
chogenic remains the least understood* occurring within the mínd of the 
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Individual» as a psyíhoscmatic effoct Following th e psychogenic, ihe stutter is 
heard as a secret attempting to emerge against the forcé of language, for it tries to 
say something that must not be said; the ítutter brings inlo audihility that which 
musí remain out of bounds. Speech is arrested, containcd within the oral cavity > 
causing a glitch or skip in the fluw i>f words, as a somatic spark» as a hiccup on the 
way to communication. We can hear the stutter as a literal noise in the social con- 
ñguration of individuality— while the indi vidual is called upon to ¡inswer prop- 
erly, to speak up and find the words to participan! as a whole body, the stutter 
breaks such certa inty with h id den ísnxieties, tt blemlshes or impinges upon the 
línguístic necessity to deliver clear Information» it steaU hack the hody fram the 
loop of conversad o n, to mark one as incomplete: words fallí ng short, mouth get- 
ting tongue-tied, voice swallowing itself. 

In I am sitting in a room, Lucier speaks his stutter, makes it the point of a com- 
position and soníc process, conversing with himsdf, at home, so as to exorcise his 
own somatic quivers, Such perfbrmatmty creates a platform írom which music 
and stutter ing coalesce and, in doing so, invade the other: music i s rrnde to stutter 
(as a kind of experimental extreme) and the stutter ¡$ given its own musicality 
through which the composer overcomes anxiety — he speaks the stutter to a point 
of composition, tonaiity, and spatial completion. The stutter in this case is a form 
of controUed feedback: it comes back to haunt Lucier, yet to a point of comfort 
and composition» where the composer may reside, take up hotne, within his own 
somatic tíck, similar to Robert Ashleys work T?¡c Wolfman, from 1964, where 
voice unleashes a form of controlled and harmonic noise. Combíning vocaliza- 
tion with audio feedback, as well as prepared audio tapes, The Wolfman creates a 
sonic journey in which electro nic noise, as a total excess oí timbra! material! ty, 
creates musical form: Ashley's vocalizations initiate waves of feedback that flll a 
space with itself» returning to the composer as a harsh duet- Ashleys Wolfman 
operates as doppleganger, an aller ego shadowing his own articular ions, literally, a 
hybrid monster, part-human and part-animal. Such hybridity finds another form 
in f am sitting in a womi he re » architect u ral spate and individual body merge, cre- 
ating other forms of being and speaking, 

/ am sitting in a roctn States a phenomenological fact: it points to ara existential 
certainty, asserting physical presence as a condition of being. Such certainiy finds 
its reinforcement through an uncanny removal of the actual body through audio 
recording. Recording and playback, whíle removing the body, reasserts the body» 
yet one remodeled through a corpórea! íantasy. We can hcar Lucier agaín and 
again, and with each playback and recording his voice diffuses» not to disappear 
but to reappear in the form of architecture: o ver time the original voice softens 
and gjves way to the acoustkal presence of the room. The voice here is consumed 
hy space» and the room bloated with voice, “populated but abo poiluted, truly sat- 
urated with speech , ng The room takes on character, as á partner in Luder's strange 
duet, In provid i ng an acoustical structure for tonaiity, the room» in turn» secures a 
prívate spacc allowing him lo escape the socialíty of speech, to outspeak hinxself. 
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Luciera speech is not a solo, foT it comes back, each instance transformed, mas- 
queradmg as the original* until by the end we hear thírty-two volees as one; il is 
brought back, as “an expanded embodiment H,ü that wears a ncw face eadh time, 
for the voice loses and gains character wíth each cyde. In effect, stutter becomes 
music through a kind of recontext ualiza tio n — írom body lo room, fram single 
individual lo hybrid múltiple* it is ihrown beyond and against ardí itec ture, and in 
the proetss, past the psychk ordering of language (interior) and into composi- 
tional possibil ity (exterior)* 

Lucier ’s performance washes out, fuses with, and ove reo mes the stutter by 
pushing it into snioothness, by making it anchi lectura l volume. For the “moni Ls a 
COmplex filter* accentuating some bands of energy, dlamping otheiS, and alte ring 
the phase (time shift) and the pitch (frequeney shift) of any sound caught in its 
space ” LL Through a fusión with acousties, / am sitting in a room proceeds to 
belíeving ín the possí bility of speech inínus the stutter* and further* wíthout body, 
as tonaJity attempting to transcend individual voice, 

Envelopes 

To fuse íhe voice with surrounding space* in a harmonio píen ilude, pa ralléis what 
Didier Anzíeu theorizes as the “sonorous envelope .* 12 According to Anzieu, the 
sonorous en ve l-o pe finds its ñrst artiCulation in the mothcks volee bathing the 
child in words of endearment and love, The maternal voice surrounds the child 
with an excess of geni le murmurs and whispers, words that eradle, like her 
embrace, the child. As Anzieu suggests, such sonorous plenitude comes to haunt 
the individual through Ufe, and reappears i¡n the voice of others, in the sounds of 
the environmenl, and, further* in musical expericnce. Music comes to function as 
an arena for redaiming the sonorous envelope of childhood — -to once again bathe 
in aural assurance. 

'["he phenomenal momenlum of Lucier's work, found not only in l am sitting 
in a room huí throughout his caree r, in works such as Vespers, can be heard as 
bridging the divide belween ihe individual and the phenomenal world, between 
an interior and exterior* bétwten a luoming pereeptual haunted house and the 
ever-present environmenL As Lucier professés, “[I| try to put people into harmo- 
nious relationships with them [natural phenomenal * 13 Musical composition for 
Lucier is a context for creating opportunities for íntegration. Yet ! am sitting ira a 
room remains bound lo Lucier's person* as a means of seeking harmony* paral leí 
to Music fúr tí Stüíü Pt'rfürtner. Amplifying his own braínwaves, as source material 
for stimulating pertussion Instruments and other sounds, Lucier taps into hidden 
neurological activity as unconscious and secret events: synaplic spark equates 
with pcrcussivc attack, unconsctuus phantom triggers tragmented rhythm. The 
performance líterally monitors and draws out such buried secrets. What we hear, 
then* is Lucier' 5 psyche as musidan, repiad ng the physical body of ihe drummer 
with that of brain activity. As in l am sitting in a room, Music for Solo Performer 
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exteriorizes interna! mysteries, making them physically presen t — a dmm solo by a 
moüonless, mcditating player. 

Lucieras sano rous envelope, iii which the cúmposer wraps himsclf in an 
acoustical píen i tu de through which his stuttering volee returns lo him withouL 
creases, as a narc issistic completion, finds its paral tel in Acconci s masturbalory 
fantasy vocal ¡zed and amplified in the gallery as a monologue to the visitar, 
Acconci, in his sólita ry confinemenu fantasizes possi ble escape — escape into 
anofher, into the producirán of seed, into the ramp, which acts as an árchitectural 
envelope wrappimg him in darkness. Yet, while Acconci performs discord, Lucier 
créales harmony; Lucier integrales, through a phenomenologica! helief in puré 
speech, while Acconci breaks apart, through a performative speech that aims for 
the uiessiness of desire and the eventual cnllap.se of his proposed integraron, 
Both enact personal projeets in which completion is total ly fantasized, 

The ramp in Seedbed is a kind of house for Acconci; it s an interior that ampli- 
fies, through híding, the interior of his own fantasies. Specch, in being an 'inten- 
sifica tío n of an interior * 14 víbrate* beyond the body to “involve" tbo$e who hear 
the voice within the ir interior. Acconci, as nothing but voice, is nothing, but inte- 
rior fantasy — he is nothing but vocal presente and masturbatory vibrado n that 
paradoxically reflects hís "yearning to cohere hiniself * by staging a relation to oth- 
ers, ' In this way , . , he proves he Is the 'sdP , ♦ * but also proves his dependence on 
th is other, 1,ts Lucieras voice, in contrast, is resonance retnforcing itself; it is interior 
conducted thraugb generations of audio record ing and amplified playback, tom~ 
pounded by architecture, and made object. Vet Lucier’s listener, like Acconci 's, is 
an imagined Olher: prívate attivily aims for a relation tu another, as projectcd 
through an architectural envelope similar to Acconci s ramp, Here, the room 
atlows the voice to become something else, to achieve the potentiail of smooth 
speech, signaltng an overcoming of the lack registered in the stutter, for the stutter 
refers to a hidden problematic, In ñnally arriving, at the end of the recording, at 
such smooth ness h at architecture, the listener is brought closer to a tonal pleni- 
tude in which noise, as heard in the stutter, disappears, awash in the flowof a phe- 
nomenal evenL 

What Tve been pursuing here, through Acconci and Lucieras work, is a per- 
spective on space in which reí at tonal exchanges come to draw ¡nto relief the 
íntrinsic social and psythic performances to whkh architecture ís always airead y 
complicit. Folio wing their work, archltectural space íunctions as both generator 
and conductor of social exchange, an ámplifirr and transformer of the voice, and 
a field for the negotiation of longing, fulñlled ot not. Lúdeos sitting in the room 
Slides irtlú sitting ni áis uwn speech. Through such an act, Lucier infiltratcs Young's 
Dream House, making it a haunted house, whereby phenomenological fact 
beeomes psychologícal unease; psychoacouslical listen ing, a sonorous envelope 
pricked with desire. The liherated sound of Cage h and the phenomena! aesthetit 
óf Minimalísm, is on the surfaceof Lucier, yet whatV underneath is “the interset- 
tion of o tic man’s voice with his immediate environment" in which ,L those 
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whístling tonta are neither just any or ali of the reso nances, but only those that are 
shared by bu ib the volee and the room.” Ié 

[f Lucier builds architecture, it isan architecture ímbued witb the problema tic 
of having a body. In turn, architeeture allows an escape frorn such a body, by 
stripping him of that nagging stuttcr and refashioning personal ¡ty outside the 
idciiLifying jag of hls spttch. What Lucier and Aocond’s work brings forward are 
the embedded tensions inherent to architeeture, That speech, and the performing 
vocaltty nf a situated body, lends to such investigaban muat, in turn, fa!l back 
upon bow we hear specch, not only as found in an aeslhetic objcct. 
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Chapter 9 

Word of Mouth: 
Christof Migone s Little Manías 


L anguage, aecording Lo ludith Rutler, “assumes and alters ais power to act 
upon the real through locutionary acts, which, nepeated, become 
enírenched practkes and, ultimatdy, institutions. . , i" 1 The volee is thus 
marked by the Law — by the social lexicón of proper speech, It registeis, in its 
audihility, the ideológica] parameters of a given sodety through secret inftections, 
causing speedi to tremble or whísper or faü aceording to a giveti situaLíun. At the 
same time, the voice performs such lexicón in an attempt to speak through it, to 
get past the situational boundaries by apprapriating and overspeaking language. 
In this way, the individual is formed by language and, in lurn, formx Language 
through enactment. While important to recognize such a dynamic as opposi- 
tional on one level, between what can be called individual speech against the 
speech of Law, it is just as important to understand the forcé of language and its 
outspokenness as forming an integral whole: each necessarily relies and in parí 
creates the other, 

ThLs whole though is also a hole: the whole individual is emptied out by the 
ver y thing that completes it. That is to say, language bríngs one i uto consciousness 
while dcflaiing individuality by forcing it into its network, by making the “song of 
mysdf”accountable on the pages of a social test. The whole then is a hole inside 
of which individuality ís formed T given weight, though lacking and striving Lo fill 
such lack through the materiality of language itself: í speak and respeak in an 
attempt to find the words that will kad to a certa i n plenitude, a certain volup- 
tumis tulfíllment 

The voice, or the speaking subject, is thus embroiled in a perfbrmative tensión 
wliereby speaking is always already enacting an uncertain and tenuous connection 
to the real — one speaks in and out of onodf» fixed and unfbccd at the same instan t 
to the parameters of being, of social irtteniction, cnacting the essential parados of 
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the voice, identified by Steven Gannor, in whkh the voice must lea ve iísdf in order 
to retum, so as "to move from me to the world, and to move me ¡nto the woríd 
Such paradox can be said to retum to the speakíng subject, to fill the mouth 
with hesitaron, exccss, charm, drlight, and diffitulty, as found in the work dF artist 
Ghristof Migone. Pfcrfbrming, voicing, mutiftg, mutating, making no ¡se, Migóme 
stages the dífficulties of not so much having a voice, but of having a raouth. CoH- 
nors paradox for Mígone is already past the mitial paradox, the First home of the 
voice, prior to myself or the world, that paradox of having to speak through the 
very cavity that chews, spits, sucks, and slurps; that the speákimg subjeet, as an 
artic ulaling individual, is identified as such through the very eonduit that Jn turn, 
sputtm. iaughs, sturters, and cries, as embodied pnesence, which is also a lot of hot 
breath. The oral cavity as prima ry site of vocaJization, as progenitor of the voice 
where paradox is fixed and un fixed, as a first-stage performance prior to the per- 
formance of the sdh Gonnor's parados is lodged in Migones throat. To hear 
Migone's work, to listen to its gurgjes, fizzes, and performativities, its sonies, is to 
enter a theater that is aJways offstage, behind the sceties, on the wings, for hi¿¡ atten- 
tion is fixed on the prior to voice, the prior to narrative, the before the scene is casi, 
the quiver of the pen, the massaging of the body to unravel its kinks and knots. 
Migone s is a theater of the minute, before the voice ever tomes out 

In contras! to Marina Abramovic and her expenditure of the voice in Freeing the 
Vahe, Migóme stages attempts to find his voice — onc could say, bis voice is the fmdmg 
of the wtor as a p races, enacling the grappling with the fact that we speak, Eashioning 
aesthetics out of paradox. Whereas Abramovic helieves ¡n the possibüity of catharsis, 
of the enacling of the very tensión at the heart of corporeaiity, in the throat itself, 
Migone performs the body without ever amving at reiease, withoy t transgressing to 
a point of liberación. ftalher* performance is used to revea!, make cxplicit, to bring to 
the forc the inability to get pásl, outlive, or óútspeak the voice itseli. 

Microphonic Speech 

To get inside and arrive past speech in the sanie instant, the history of lechnolo- 
gies must be iwderlined, for such history coincides with the developments of seif- 
conscious acts of performing the voice found Ün modern culture. To perform the 
voice slands against.as a mobilized contras!, to using the voice in performance, as 
in traditional theater or spoken-word poetry; "'perform ¡ng the voice"' stages the 
voice to speak about speech, to enact, through lodgíng the voice into the electrieal 
devides of reconding, the peripheries of individual presente: to amplify the under- 
heard and overlooked, the arrested and the repressed, the eavesdropped and the 
overheard, and shove it into the center of language. Rather than recite words, 
detiver up narrad ve or psychohgicai drama through enacling script, perform i ng 
the voice plunders language ro reinvent the voice—as in Artaud's sacrificial, rítu- 
alistic theater that calis fbrth a primal speech in which death and corporeaiity 
merge to form new versions of individual prese nce^withuut urgans, without 
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Gcd, wíthout the seíf. tiís work gains momentum wlieti ¡t ni oves oíf the page and 
onto magitetic lape, m 194tt, mtb To Have Done witk the judgement of God t for 
“sound record i ng Inaugurated a new dimensión lo all possible forms of 
necrophÜM and ncerotopias, resuscita ti ng the rhetorieal figure oí prosopopoeia, 
which manifesté the hallurinatory, paranoid, supcmatural, or scbizophrenic pres- 
ence of invisible, deceased, ghoulish, demonio, or divine others" 1 

Through its imincrsion into the prosthetic conduits of electronic technologies 
and the microphonic, the speaking subject as amplifíed, as nothing bul fungue, 
underscores the hetemgeneity of language articulated by Julia Kristeva ín her 
term “signifiance” which LH is predsely this unümited and unbounded generating 
proccss, this unccasing ope rallón of thedrives toward, in, and through language. . 

. Micro phon es necessarily multiply the body by emphasiitmg its local ion, as 
corporeal iotensity, while displacing it, thnowing it beyond the hene and now, 
toward other centers, adding to the “unboimding generating proOess," 

Signifiance is the proccss of practicing, in forms of presence* the movement in, 
through, and o diside the boun darles that inscribe u$ witliin language through 
language itself. It is textual and al the same time, it’s fraying, The microphone and 
recording iechnologies add somethmgto Kristeva's semíotic formula ti ons, for the 
drives, impulses, pulsalions, and rhylhms cnactcd through and against language 
in the momento of mitrophonic speech amplify the unconscious through an 
excessive orality that may in the end leave language totally behindL However, for 
Kristeva, Modemist poetry serves as a semantk battleground where the blank 
page and its linguístic scrawls (of Arlaud, Mallarmí, Lautréamont, and Joyce} 
subvert and implement “structuring and de-structuring practice” of sigmfiance in 
and through and without language, the microphone and the eléctrica I conduits of 
amplification, tape machines, and sonic gadgets throw the material of both page 
and language into the air: sputters, spits, guffaws, hiccups, slutters, regurgitations, 
lisps, channeled through, processed, manipulated, and cut-up by the microphone, 
tape machines, and speaker systems, Hene, poetic language does not so much 
expose the seeming unity of the individual, but it already lives litoide a performa- 
tíve arena that mulliplies and dc-cenlers the individual by inscribing the hody, 
not Slrictly through a textual experimentaron OH the page, hut in the throes OÍ a 
sonicity embedded onto recording media and out again, into vihratory air, It is 
more mouth iban, vence, more stuttcr than fin id i i y, mure visco us than vehicular, 
'"where its intelligibility is embodied." ' 

As Henri Chopín articúlales, “Sound poetry ftnds its sources in the ver y 
sourees of the language and, by the use of electro -magnet ¡es , . . owes nothing to 
any attlhetic or histofical systcm of poetry ( Ihóp ins sound poetry, as defined in 
I %7, echoes w r ith Kristcva s theoriíing, in so far as it aims to expand the terraln of 
language beyond traditions of poetie usage, to draw upon language whiíe leaving 
it behind, Yet, it moves past Krisleva by already leaving the page so as lo perforan 
the volee, to practico the “stmeturing and de-structuring ,, of semiotic revolutions 
as vibratory molion, ín which “linguístic resources are unfolded in all their richness. 
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and with (he aid of a single i nstnimen t — or mullí- instrument — the mouth» 
which is a discernmg resonaron capa ble of offering us severaJ sounds simultane- 
ouslv as long as these sounds are not restrieted by the letter, the phoneme* or by a 
precise or speeífied word ” 7 In this regard n thc use of record ing, tethnology, elec- 
tro níc 3 na nípula! ion, and micnophoraic devices may «rit the fieíd of the symboKc 
and fulfill what Mi gene describes a? the “remainder remaining entirely bcyond 
control.^ The remainder is that addition to language that comes back to haunt it N 
to stagger its signiñer ora the way to completion, to ínter vene with a stutter, which 
for Migone brirags the bodv up ínto words* as somalic jag f as com mu nica ble 
glitch/Vhere com mura ¡catión breaks to communicate its incomimimcabilily .” 9 

Evading 

Migone s work Evasión* or kowtoperform a tonque escape w pubUc, a performance 
with the instructions, “stick out yuur tongue as far as you can for as long as you 
can," del ves i rato the viseous materíality of the mouth itseJf. It does so through a 
poetic practice that suspenda language aernss the void ofsense,as Ll that proJonged 
hesita ti on bctween sense and sound" 10 Hesitating ora the threshold of sensual 
commuriicatíort, prolonging Lhe beginnings of speech> as ¡f the voice were confín- 
ualiy starting anew, findírag expresa ion along the synaptical charges of corase ious- 
ness and in thc syntactical thrust of oralityT Evasión eaemplifies Migone s practice: 
by uncoveringan inside that suggests a different outside. 



Christof Miguiit h fiíjiiori, 2001 
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BvíwrorT, or h(tw fu perform a fatigue escape ín public — tongue held out, sgs- 
tained. tiny droplet gathering at the lip, pointed tongue quivcríng, u lhb lasts fur- 
tver, bul that’s never long enough. huid itill, the trembling gives you away, 1 " 1 

In probing the mouth, Evasión implies the voi ce, “where tongue thc fleshy 
organ isattempting escape fmm tongue the languageT 12 The work engaces oraiity 
without ever urtering a word* but by exposing the phystcaJ mecha nism upon 
whíeh ít relies, Such orality h no i unge r an index oí its speaker, or stitched to the 
fabric of language, but rather a sonicity whose status straddles. the line oí life and 
death, of presen ce and absence, plenitude and the void s of recognizabíiity and 
absurdity. The tongue moves the body to tears, exhausting ¡t to a point ofdrips — 
of spit and tear, of endured agitalion. The tongue quívers, hdd out of the mouth, 
exposing its moist m úsele to the arid outside, making sounds that never cohete, 
but rather, uncover the minute tensions on the way to coherente, 

MigOaac perfurmed JEvdflUrt ín 200 1 at Bcyontll Baroquc, Los Ángeles, present- 
an i; the Work as buth video image and live performance: a prepared video was pre- 
sented on a monitor showing iheartisl enacting the work — tongue held out for as 
long as possible, Alongside the monitor, Migone sal and perform ed the gesture 
live, holding a light toward his face, framing the tongue as “tongue twice. same 
tongue but temporally apart, side to side, trembling differently - . - as a duet. 1 ’ 13 
The audio of the work wps heard fmm the videotape: a soundtrack derived from 
mictophones placed in the mouth, trying to capture the microdetaiis of spit and 
tongue. Such a setup brings to life the corporeal fleshiness of the tongue: like 
Accond s libidínal speech, or Luder’s architecturaJ speech, Migóse amplifies hís 
own body, bringing it all too dose, in minute detall He aims for a similar intí- 
rciacy, by bringing us into hís m-outh, up against the slick rnuscle of the mouth, 
and by revealing its inner sound, The extended tongue speaks another language, 
for it “heightens presente by presenting it bare + barely there." u 

The Flaking Body— Snow Storm t South Winds, Crackers 

Migones theater of the innards uncovers the residue, The trace» the indi catión or 
instan ce of exposure: unveiling the mouth behind the word, the tongue behind 
the mouth, the spit behind the tongue , . , revraJíng “the multífarious, heteroge- 
neous, and often contradictory proces&es of consciousness itself," for the 'Voice 
articúlales body and language, place and knowledge, self and other» the imaginary 
and the symboiic, by foundingan exis tendal Limit that is perpetually transgressed 
through speech,"’ 4 

All leaks are univcrHrs of signs, to be harnessed for the w r riting of a differenl 
text: onctíl lactility, intimacy, viscíisily, and uneertainty, of jump starts and short- 
cuts. As ¡n SuurA a series of necordings using fart^ as their source, which 

turns flatulence into a production of sonorous accents, inflections of the body: 
the fart is harnessed a nd dissected for its inherent sonics, extended 1 repea red , 
humorously contortcd into an alphabet of the body: vowcls of the ass that extend 
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the capaeity for the selí tu articúlate; ur Srtdw Storjti , a doublc -video work show- 
ing the artist scratehmg his head with a contad microphone so as lo cause dan- 
druff to cascade down serosa bis black truusers. Like SiljeíI^! Windi, Sfimv Síürrt] 
b rings the body out, producing residuos of Hakcs and sonic texture founded on 
the iich — - dandruíT as visual rndody sprinkling from a sealp ob&essively scratched, 
Or n another work of Migones, Cmchrs exposes the body ¡n a 19 its uncanny detall, 
For the projeet, Migone recorded participante cracking their bones. Fingere, 
baeks, knees, necks, shoulders, elbows„ jaws, toes, and anides fbrm a symphony of 
timbra) pops, textured volumes of skdetal architecture and sonic secrcts, outlin- 
tng u a kind of map of the internal ,^a lexicón of cracks, an endless vocabulary of 
tea ring aparta." 1 * As ¡n Sou th Wñids, Crackers ampMes the buríed lunacy of the 
body by making audible its anímate presence, ashidden detall 

What FaLts from the body is given center stage. the fart festival of .Sonv/it W\r¡ds> 
the orchestra of bone cracks in Cracken t and the dandruff flakes ín Sn&W$túrm , 
What stand* out in these works i* a relational proximity reminiscent of Acconri s 
performance works where he aimed to stand too cióse or folio w behind. These 
work* usurpad and redefined the situational geography of individual prese nce 
and others by undoing their eonvention* By stand i ng too cióse, by following 
behind, by making intímate, as in Seedbed, that which should be left outside, to 
other spaces, Acconci remapped and engaged difierent conditions of reUtiom For 



Christof Migone, inuw Sfiírm, 2002 
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Migone, the proximate means getting insi de; the geographk means mapping iwt 
the body as objeet, bul the body as parís — its joints, its farts, its dandruff. And the 
voice is more (tingue, more expos une than invitation. 

“The body is a noisy place. It emits and transmits, il cannot con tai ti itself» it 
has no built-in mufflen Its only silencie r is willed . . „ the orchestral renderings of 
our innards are rarely appreciated for their musicality* 17 — musicality fhough not 
of composi liona! structuring but of decomposi liona! desir ucturing — of farts and 
spits thai bak and fhus espose an onchesiral rendering of corpórea! detall Non- 
speech, or speaking the unspeakable, letting the unspeakable sJip, flatulencei 
drüol stutter . . . instantes of drips and leaks: a language of íntimacy . . . of ihe 
cióse- up and the proximate, or the too- próxima te, the insides of the innards, The 
bud of the bud and the root of the rool of the tree called life” 1 * ihough exposed as 
sonic detai I, as mitrophoníc spittle. 

Radiophonic Dreamland— Fautasies of Geography 

!n Cracking Migone’s work, 1 am interested to extend my investigatíon of per- 
formance, in whídi the voice and its location form a complex minglmg: of sitúa- 
tional spaces and paychological uncertainties, In confUting voice with 
archilecture* Actonri and Lncier reveal individual presence as contingenta in 
pracnSy beyond the Certainties úf completion, phcnomenologieal gcstalt, and har- 
monic integratíon.The speaking subkct makes explicit such a situation by expos- 
ing audible tensions, 

Moving from the internal behaviors of individual btniies, to one-to-one rela- 
tions, Migone further amplifies such tensions, Wbrking at GKUT-FM in Mon- 
tréal, Migone produced the show “Danger in Paradise" between 1937 and 1994, 
Through the program, he aetivated radio space by inserting partid patnry acts 
(Describe Yburself), telephcmic relay s (gridpubliclock, Eíody Map), linguistic and 
phonic games (Counting Meaning, Dangerous Spellingh and performative 
actions (Delibérate Inhaling). These projeets H 'evoke ihe disrupled and degenerate 
inner voice that so disquietingly haunts our thoughts and our Speedf’ 1 * by defin- 
ing radio as a fidd of performance; studio, electrónica microphones, broadeast 
and transmission, telephones and cailers,the ether and its raudo m pnints of con- 
tact and ncccption a II fcatun? as an elabórate* diffu&e, and dizzying arena from 
wfaich to create audio work, What resulta in turra, is the stagíng of identity itsdf, 
or that “disrupled and degenerate inner voice as in Body Map, where callera wcre 
asked to lócale themsdves ott a map of Montreal superímposed wiih an image of 
a body: 


Caber l: Fm calling from a prnched nervefust below the left shoulder bkde. [ 
think Montréals musties are a hit snff 

Caller 2: Im calling from a tymph node, Actually. its kind a embarrassing, 
lymph nodes are boring. 
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Caller 3; As E ate ¡it, thc ccntcr of gravity for thts body is riglil smack at the cór- 
ner of St-Laurent and Crémazie, 

GiUei 4: Montréal lias morí than une mouth, 20 

Body on top of body, voíoe la id over rity-body, so to corporealize thc urban 
terral n with “pínched nerves ta and “lymph nodes.™ 

The radio voíce ¡s devoid of the body — disembodied, fragmented, ¡inmaterial, 
ethereal, psychic, without graund „ , . caught in transmi ssion, of loose tbreads and 
chuckles, the radio voice is erotic, granular and strangely proximate: it speaks, to 
strangers by locating itself in their prívate spaces. The radio voice moves beyond a 
single room: it ís prüfüundly displaced, a stranger to itself with out loca t ion, for it 
dissipates into its own chamberí echoing and trailing out without respon se, This 
speeeh docs not return to itself, rather it remains out there, which may add to 
Connor's “first parados " a second— that of the radiophonic, tbr the voice musí 
endlessly lea ve itself, beyond the acoustic mirror, for it to conñrm its presente. 
Th is though, for Migone, b eatalyst for wsmg radio* for it posítions voices and 
bodies in unsettled rdations, whereby a each broadeast taíces plaee ¡mide an echo 
chamher of Information, histories* biographics, lííe stories . , . n resounding with 
“the most unnerving question of alh the ghost question: Who's there?" 2] 

In another program,. "grídptiblidock,” Migone sought to nnrave! the ghost 
question by turning himself, as radío host > into an actív* body uutside thc trame 
of the statiom Uaving the station, Migone would lequest peo pie to cali in and 
lake over, acting as hosi wbile he left to walk the streets* Walking the dty, he 
would then cali in to the staíion and request further direclions Fmm the calléis as 
to where lo go: additional caÜers were asked tü cali in, adding further instructions 
to Migone s strange nocturnal journey by dírecting him through the city to vari- 
ouj¡ destmations, Using public telephone boxes, Migone was a travder, a lost radio 
body without a home; he became not the uriginating voice trailing out into the 
echo chamber, but the echo coming back, returning to the original site, to State' <£ 1, 

! am out here, ' He carne to embody the sitclcs.s radio transmission by occupying 
random points o^n the map as a body directed by otber voices: he became the 
amustie mirror reflecting back, in schizophrenic excítation, his own transmisión, 
adding a twist to Murray Schafer's cali for a ^phenonienologieal appmaeh to 
broadcastíiig 71 whert- the M voice of the announeer be stilled” so as to “present síiu- 
atíons as they ixcurT Jí In removí ng the host, erasing program with the world, 
allowing the situation to occur, what comes Ilooding in is a world punctuated 
with psyehology, givtng Se hafer's'’ 1 radical radio” a iurn on the dial, 

ln yet another program, “Describe TourselfT Migone asked callers to do just 
that: descrihe themselves. Listerúngin^verhearing another ssdf-portra i t as a string 
of adjectives, feattires of a teatureless face, leads to the erasure so exemplary of radío 
and radiophonic space: that of reino ving presence, dispersing it — the body, the per- 
sonal] ty, tlte face — across a vague, haunting, and múltiple terrain, that “fearful void 
of the un ¡verse, for such is the infinite space of radio ! ny That space detíned by Weiss T 
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eehoed by Gregory Whitehead when he says, “So radio ís certainly most captiva ti ng 
as a place, but a place oí consta ntl y shifting borderó and múltiple idcntities, a no 
place where the líving can dance wiih the dead» where voíces can gather, mix, 
become something else, and then dísappear Lnto the nighl — degen trates in dream- 
land” 4 — that captivatíng spacc then performed by r Mtgone: wilh other vojges, oí 

callero and theír descTiptions— of mmk narrativas and schizophrenfc splíts — and 
of geographk journeys, acmu the city and its dreamland. 

The radiophonR dreamland occupied by ghosts, by the captivatíng punctua- 
tions of a sitdess/sightless erótica» finds an aker ego in Matt Rogalsky’s radio sam- 
pling. Develo ping. original software that extracta gaps found in radio broadcasts, 
Rogalskys “S” projeet eavesdropped on BBC 4 Radio over the course of cine day 
(December 12* 2001* the one-hundred-year anniversary of the first radio trans* 
missi-on across the Atlantic) s collating all the silences luto twenty-four CDs, Such. 
gaps tbough are never total ly silent, containing i astead theclicks, hums, scratches, 
and fizzes between* for example* words, bulletins, songs, or phone calis — in 
esstrtce, radio as stream of transmissiom Heré, radio perforáis itself, Rogalaky as 
host to ils mistakro* acting as shadow to radios other software, that of Cash: tech- 
nology used to filter out all the gaps and pauses before ít reaches tran&mission, 
thereby increasing a stations advertising abilities, '‘Time is money" has found no 
better articularon, For KogaLsky» we might say “money is time s 3> in so far as the 
artist cashes in on radio's lefio ve rs, its aborted transmissions. 

Rogalsky maps siience to trace its messages, as indica ted by Whitehead 's 
ghosts or Migone s bodiea* outlining another mode of Communications that of the 
mistake, the break, the extraer. He c reates a kind of megaphone for all the volees 
found in radio dreamland— as in his Per fea lmperfea> where he mapped the 
silent spaces of Elveden Hall in Cambridge, UK* by shooting off a starter s pistol 
throughout the building s three floors. Recording the acoustics through stereo 
microphones and DAT (digital audio tape) h the artist acoustkally mapped the 
building, bringing to Ufe all the buried rever be rations of the histórica! site, 

Beynnd Dreamland 

Where then does the speaking subjet: L cnd up? How do we hear, in the sonic efflu- 
víurn of amphfied and modulated speech* across radío linos* the condi lions of 
language? For in Migone’s work, the speaking subiect is nu longer ¡necessarily an 
identity, fixed hy a set of diaracttfistics, named 0T centered on the page or periph- 
ery of language, but a mobilc and spasmodic sonics splattered across the field of 
meaning, Migone huríes language to discover the nerve eitding of [he very drive 
íüüvflrd orality: he inserís the micmphone just a bit further down, eonnecting a 
Circuit to the insides of that primary point of approaching utterance; by opening 
the phone lines to other voices, by generating radiophonic orality, by stimulatíng 
speech in and across identity, by pmblematizing the very ability to speah by stuff- 
íng the mouth, sphting up and out* slurping microphones and bracketing the 
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body to get al ils microfissures and outpou rings. What ib en comes out h on the 
oíher end of amplificador!, is not only sound or sense but siso the materia! ity of a 
physical relation, 

In contras! to Kristeva's semiotic belief that Modernist poetry performsa kind 
of ruplurc on ihc field of the symbolic, making an opening onto a periphcry of 
meaning, therehy ' revohitioniang ' 1 the subfect and its íntegration into social 
norms, Migtmes work secms lo pcrform the failune of not only ianguage but the 
semiotk poiential of peripheral meaning: meaning never recovers itself, üülidify- 
ing in lo lexicón. Katlier, the speaking subject rcmains just that: a subjeet bound lo 
“grapple with the very fací of .speech itself * 25 Such grappling pamllek what í see 
in Aeconei and Luciers works, for each probes the complkatium of the here and 
now that the volee (and the body) seems to assume by mobilb.ing a psychk ten- 
sión i n which the voice speaks its ínherent meompietion: Acconci by staging his 
own pathos, fixating on a self-absorbed desi re; Lucier by speaking his stutter into 
a Form of architectu ral -música! i ty, making it object through act of recording, 
wbich necessarily elim inates his presence; and finally, wilh Migoile, through his 
use of an orality that never arrives at sen se but falls back upon itself, swallows 
itsdf, revea] ed in sormtk ticks, agitated tongues, and vocal mii.se. He tums farts 
and dandruff into articulations by making language corpórea!, and corporeaJity 
integral to speech. Such a moveadds to orsuppiements the hetefogeneity of Kris- 
tevas signifying prácticos, by sticking a microphonc up his ass, into faces, and 
against joints, by tuning the radio dial onto geographic space, nocturnal streets 
haunted by “degenerate voices,” the now he re of radío -latid. 

Whereas Lucier softens his stutter, by creating a fusión bctween himself and 
ardiitecture» Migírne accentuates it by forcing it out„ as an un resolved intensity; 
whereas Lucier harmonices, in a phenoinc no lógica! fusión, Migune disrupts 
through corpórea I abuse. Each, in marking the voice onto recording media, 
through procesa of performance, OCCupy the phantasmk spectrum definid by 
recording technology: Luciers narcissistic recuperation of himsdf as fused with 
the world „ inside a nostalgia for the imagined possi bility of perfect speech, b rings 
the speaking subject into an erotic commingling with architecture — Lucier sitting 
in his room reützes his fantasy through unificaron with recording processes; on 
the other side, Migone’s supp ressed utterances, his performing the voice , his farts 
and cracks, hreak apart any semblan ce of un i ty through a glottal. orality that can 
never be recuperated by language: Migune speaks through farts and dandruff. It is 
my view that each, in turn — and Acconci’s speech produccd through performa- 
tive tensions — contributes to au expansión of sound T s pnescnce by unearthing 
and embodying the difficulties oí being in the bere and now. 


Contextual 

i have been pursuing the voice bere for a number of reasons: to folio w an investí- 
gation of art as it develops throughout tile L9&ÜS and into tile 1970s and how 
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sound figures in such history, and to uncover an expanded vocabuUry of the ways 
in which sound is retalio nal, through mcdesof spatialíty Performance art offers a 
challenge to the develop mente of Mínima! ísm byexplicitly corrí plicating the phe- 
nomcnologicaJ imperaüvc so al i ve in sculptural insta] la don work, as well as Mim- 
malist musk. Jt docs so by n among other things, using the voice as a means to 
Stage the body and the tensions of exper ience — -that ¡s> to incorpórate the 
specifics, rather than the general izations, of the sclf, as the lueus of perceptiun and 
exper ience, within the aestbetie palette. |ust as sound is used to get at the heart of 
perceptiun,, as in the work of Fin sus, the voice is used lo get at the hcart of the 
body. 

[ understand the early works of Aeconci and Lucier as figuring in relación to 
histórica! developments of the time, namely in the wake of Conceptual art in the 
late 196CK Fot Conceptual art, Líke Minimalísm, shífts attention away from the 
singular object as a totality in itself and instead looks toward the very .s paces, 
in forma lion, and condítions surrounding the object; how the art object is an 
amalgamaban of forms, and thelr fu nerums condensed iñto a temporal and spa- 
tial momentí when we look ai the art object, what we see is not so much its furm 
bwt the fiituational parameters surrounding it and the structures that makc its 
very presencc púa&ible* This is necessarily phenomenological— what ] pereeive is a 
set of rdationships that determine perception- — and importan!, fbr Conceptual 
art, political— what I witness is a situaban deiermined by an ideológica], cultural 
apparatus. Folio wing the works here, we míghl add the buried and diffkult psy* 
chologics of subjective narratives and Iheir subseque ni social tensions. 

Such operations can be understood in relation to the developntents of post- 
modernism and its theoretical ffameworks, fbr postmodemity’s general debunking 
of the myihologíes surrounding the artist, in tutu, figures in postetruciuralisrri’s 
ontological questioning of the State of the subject. Thus, Kristevas intersecting 
social and política! ideas with psychoanalytic theory gjvrs fue] to the úneonscious as 
a reservoir for "‘poetic nevolutions 1 ' while maintaining a relation to the very struo 
tures (of language) such poetics aim to explode. Conceptual art makes possible, by 
mling out subject ive expression as unquestionably a route to freedom, the reasser- 
tion of corporeal art, exemplified in Aceonci and the performaiive surge of the 
Late 196ÜS. 

Conceptual art, as well as the en virón ment of the I960s and 3 970s in general* 
makes self-conscious the speaking subject by distrusting the excess of presence, its 
fevers and flows, for such corpórea! excess was seen to only reinstale the hege- 
mony of the social order. The deadpan intellectualism of Conceptual ism thus 
replaces the liemic splatterer of paint with the philosophical imperative to inter- 
rógate the condítions of meaning; its serial and geomeiric fabricatioas <1 ilute the 
spontaneity of intuitive tnaking; the ephemeral trace and dematerialized object 
empty out the poten tial of forros to grant access to a stable signiñed, insisting 
instead on the ever-shifling ternas of knowing; and the innocence of spatial eon- 
struets to simply house and give space to the viewüig subject is challenged by critical 
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apprai&al of the v«y oonditions of instilulions and arehitectures, Thus t on every 
front, Conceptualism and its related strands usurp the plenitude of Modern art^ 
as both formal istic process and revolkitionary tridkery. Yet, ihis is not to ovcrlook 
that such modern heroics dees find its place within artistic practices of the 1 960s.: 
it cou Id besaid; to siniplv shift i ti registe*, remake itsdf, and cast an altogether dif- 
ft-renl glow. Withm this g)ow,one can glimpse a longing for certainty: on the con- 
dittons of subjeciivitv» the assurance of presence, and the relational possibilitv of 
¡ncorporation. Thus, Acconri’s staging of the male conditíon is tenuously tíed to 
its own vola ti le sense of transcendence, as figured ín the spectrum of desrre and 
fear in the face of the other; and Lucieras generative articula! ions of his own 
speaking volee as a kind of material presence reinforcing itself, To adopt the voíce, 
as a ionio registér of the body, and the fevers of presente posilions the individual 
as not only an object of attention, but as a procesa in actiom To follow Acconci 
and Lucier leads us to the subject e m triaifitt procesa not as a catharlic reléase of 
heroic poten tial, but as body searching its own limitations; not as stable object to 
be seen, bnt rather as a performing sound to he heard, for sound, by ¡tature, is 
always ¡h proce$$< 


1 woutd Hke to refer bacb to the work of John Cage, as well as the work of Fluxus 
and Minímalísm, to attempt to stage an intersection of two opposing víews of 
sound and its acoustical potendal On the eme hand, the movements away from 
musical representation and the axguments of musical mcs&ages and toward the 
phenomenal complexities of the sound worid, fram found sound to microtonal 
frequendes, Ied to a reliante tipon the sound object and source by emphasLzíng 
the ongln from whJch sound originates: Cage s and Fluxus's projeets are theatrical 
presentadoras of material procesaos iba! genérate sounds as by-produets: music as 
open form, Yet, the presence of sound, and the belief in the possibil ity of its 
ímmediacy to Icad us to “ real 11 experience, brings with it the problematics of social 
reality: ("ages extravagant confusión draws in the particuUrs of sonic viewpoint, 
and the acsihctic gags of Flusus refer us to an íntensity of real materials and real 
effeets. The interest in the real is given concrete form in Minimaiist aesthetic of 
both music and sculpture, which makes the viewer and listener cumplí cit within 
the making of a work's meaning: mcantng derives not from the object alone, bul 
at the mornent of its apprehension and appreciation, Yet, the relational considera- 
tíon of liste ner or viewer within a particular space brings with it the sen se that 
such things are stablc refer enees: space is a given archítectural fbeture and the lis- 
ien i ng subject, a figure moving a round whose sensual cxperience resuíts in 
irrimersion and plenitude: La Monte Young's Dream House of sonic excess that 
bathes the listcner inside a space oí vibratory blisa, Whai marks this snove is a gen- 
era! dístrust of language: CageV "letting sounds be themseives” rnoves from metade- 
scription to material insistence; the Fluxus project plays games with language to 
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arrive al immediate presente; and Minimalismo while discursi veíy active* rcmains 
resolutely bou tul to corpórea! expe Henee. 

ln contrasl to this listen i ng expeliente, l've wanted to pursue the other side of 
Lhe spectrum, by addre&sing the work of Aceond, Luda, and Mígone, wherc 
sound fails to complete the subjeeí, fails to delíver up a pie ni tu de of listening, and 
i astead reveáis the intensities of the body as caught between language and its flu- 
idiíy, between symbolic valúes and símbtk rushes, between plenitude and defia- 

tion. Theír works seem to aim rsot for escape, from language and its inherem 
social structure, but instead leap into the messy perfbrmatívity of speaktng as a 
subject. From here, descriptions of sound must contai n not only the field of erotic 
hcaring, or corporeal plenitude, of liberated listening, but also the emptying out 
of presente, a death inhiated by the expend [tures of the voice. 

What these artísts enact is their own negotiation with subjectivity as housed 
within social and a rchi lectura I enviromnents: Acconci amplifies hís State of lack 
through performing desi re and fear, in and against ¡¡.paces and other peo pie; 
Luciers I nm íitting in a room accentuatcs subjective experience as inherendy in 
procesí — the compounding of hís voice, through recordíng and rerecording, while 
opening up the possibüity of puré speech, in turn, reveáis this as puré fantasy; and 
Migónos mkrophonic voealizations leave language behind by adding loo much 
body, too much spittle and the fine hairs of utteranee. Following Krisfeva, each 
artisl registeis the Subject ‘ l on trial, 11 caught in the mechan íes of language, iíl the 
gears of the symbolic and its peripheries, The voice he re hints at possible £< revolu- 
tiorT while reinforeing the impossibiiity of fulfíllment. 

Following the voice, as a performative operation in Performance art, musical 
compos it ion, and audio art, has led to a recognition that the power of sound, and 
its ontological status, may be found ín. its ability to allow for a possible representa - 
tion of the edges of corpórea! presence, . where the individual may rema i n beyond 
recuperation or liberation. To folio w the performing voice points toward the 
broader possibility of sound as médium for the negotiation of social and psycho- 
iogical prCSSures, without arriving at resolution, but rather ailowing ene to 
remam Ín and against the network of psychic intensities that relies ypon language 
while straddling its periphery. 
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Áuml phenomena are much more characteristically 
vectorized in time r 

wíth an irreversible beginningy míddle and end, 
than are visual phenome na . 1 

— Michel Chion 


Traditionally compasen have hcated the elements 
of a composition in time . One idea which I am 
interested in is iocating them, instead * in space, and 
letting the listener place tkem in hi$ own time. Vm 
#wf interested in making music exdusivelyfor 
musicians or musicaüy mttated audiences. lam 
interested in making music for people . 2 

“Max Nelthaus 
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Public Supply: Buildings, Constructions, 
and Locationai Listening 


T íi speak about ardvrtecture and sound is to eonfront a eompkx sitúa tion> 
for the acoustical possibility of space amplifykig» cutting off» or affecting 
the exper ienee of sound has seen íts articuJation in a hislory of “acouitk 
architectures,’* from concern haUs, cathedrals, and cinema Kouses to sound st odios 
and rtcurding fadlities.’ The se ienee of atoustics mathcmatically charla out the 
potential for creating sound spaces for the experience of listening through con- 
struction, pmportional exactnessj and usagc of various material!»; in turn, sueh 
sdence may decrease, biock out, or thwart sound s phy's-ical presente by desden i ng 
revcrberation and diffusing víbraüon. In this way> ¡icoustkal exper ¡ence is always 
embedded in the conversaron of sound and space, as a reciproca I excha nge, for 
sounds are positioned within given spatialities and are thus affected by their 
jmteriality their relation to other spaces, and the general en virón mental geogra- 
phy. Such cffcets flow in reverse, for space is partía lly given definition by the 
acoustical presente of environmentaí sounds, whether outside the given space or 
within T from a space a own internal infrastructural workings, such as the hum of 
air-conditioning and ventilation or lighting systems. 

The sou tul -space interplay is inherentfy conversa ti o nal in so far as one speaks 
to the other — wlien sounds occur, they are partí al |y fcrmed by their spatial cou li- 
te r part, and spatíal experience is given character by the eccentrícities of sound 
events. This conversatíonal intcraetion has not gone unnoticed by praeli lionera, 
from to mposers to artista to performers to architects, from Greek amphitheaters 
to Medieval churches, renaissance cathedrals to reccnt conccrt halls, as in the 
Tokyo Opera City hall dcsigned by Takahiko Yanagisawa 4 or the Jean Nouvel con- 
cert hall in Copenhagen, bnth of which utilizad advanced fechnnhigies ín deter- 
mining acoustícal fidelity. While acoustícs offers insight into the re! a tío na I 
exchange occurring betv^en sound and spacejt does so by often remaining “true* 
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lo [lie sound souree* in terms of fldelity* or by conlmlling ihtr mure idiosyncrafic 
m ornen is of sounds emanation and ultímate trajee lo ry. r ' Such idiosynerasies are, 
in fací, what 1 am seeking here. It ¿> my intention to cngage such inicraotion by 
addressing the development of sound installaticin, To move from the making, oí' a 
musical object ur work lo thc eunstruciion of environmentally and architecturally 
active ‘‘music" cntáils a fihift in eompositional and performative LtpproLich,, for 
such work incorporates thc complexity of acoustical evento ínformed by thc pres- 
en ce of a broader set of terms. Sound ¡nstallation seeks the acoustical conversa- 
t ion so as to chart out new spaiial coordínales, to stage retotional intensities thal 
often th reaten architectuie and bodies, and to network spaces with other ¡oca- 
tions, próxima te and distant. The locado nal íntcnsities charted oul by Aeconci 
and Lucier lead out toward a broader social a rchi lectura I environment cu Iti valed 
overtiy ín sound installation, outside the confines of single rooms, staircases» and 
galle ríes. 

Beyond aCoUstical interpky* sound dnd arehitcClurt brlng tü thc ÍOrc difieren I 
sets of terms that osciibte between aurality and visualily, and their difítrences. 
Architectural understanding and practice may be seer to operare through a gen* 
eral emphasis on visuality: the rendering of architectural drawings, the continual 
ilemand for visual Information* the plethora of graphíc Information archítecture 
generales, atnplified in digital software, and the ultímate construcción of fixed 
forms and si a ble ubjceLs, jLI govtrncd by ihe lugie uf sighllincs, Visuality, and 
material textura Arehitccturc is a sophislieated graphie practice* tn contras!, 
sound opérales through roñes of intensity, ephemeral events, immerstve and 
noisy, vibratíng through waUs, from under floors, from bodies, It operares accord- 
ing to a difieren! notion of bonders and perspective— -it is unfixed, ethereal, 
evanescente and vibratory; whereas architecture is fixed b drawn, charted out, and 
built, To bring sound into play as an architectural material or experience rhus 
parlially counters the inherenl dytlátok of huiiding, lending to space imd the 
architectural imagmatícm an element of theexperiential and sensual imnicdiacy. 

While we niay underscore such relations as opposition.il or dichotomous, the 
project of sound inslallaíton* and sonnd art in general* stages the integral ¡on of 
the sonic with the built* nurturing muí nal i ly between sound and space, which at 
times musí abo be heard as argumentad ve, antagonistk, and problematic, Sound 
¡nstaüation actívales tbis intersecrion, ¡ntervening wirh architectural spaccs and 
making sonic additions. Thus, we lócate our listen i ng wi th i n a spatial scene» 
drawing the arehiieclural eXpcrkilte into an investigatiou üf acoustieal spaee, 

Sonic Geographies 

It has been my ántcntion to chart out an historien! overview of sound s devdop- 
ment as an artistic médium and ifs particular reía ti on to location and modes of 
spatial¡ty*so as to uncover sound art s relational dynamic. In order to do so, 1 have 
attempted to continually )uxtapose artists with composeri, thereby hLghlighting 
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íhe often under represen red crossover between the visual arfs and the sonic arts. 
As basteen discussed, from iheearly 1950s through to the 1970$, sound playcd an 
integral parí ¡n vidual and musí tal practice*» expandí ng the disciplines of muaic 
composition, art i ns tal tal ion, and performance practkes by utilmng the mtemi- 
ties of auralhy, from languagc and speech, recorded sound, and spatial noise tu 
amplified and acnustic evento within space and Ensidt the tan With the dcvdop- 
mentof In&fallation art in the late 1960s and early I970s, sound is further defined 
as a spatial and envíronmentul elemem through sound installation (as already 
seen tu the work of Michael Asher), Sound installation positions a Lisiener insíde a 
complex space defined by a general relation of the found and the constructed. 
The appropriation of found üound, and its locaüon, in the making of music, as 
can be hcard in Cage's work, from the late l940s, and througl? Fluxus, which 
sought the everyday as place of artistic experience, tan be distinga i shed früm 
sound installation as ir firmty moves away from the time of sound and tnward its 
spatial loca ti on. Or, more accurately, it frees up sound’s durad o nal performance 
to emphasi7e spatial and enviro rimen ral conditíons, El leads a listener toward the 
everyday, not by staging a tiappening but by insinuating itseíf ¡nto the found, so as 
to heighten spatial ptreeption, brtdging music/auralily with quefitions uf site- 
specificity, exemplified in the works of Max Neuhaus, who*e inauguration of 
sound installation incites an integral ion of the visual and sonic arts, 

The devebpments of sound installation provide a he ightened articularon of 
sound to perform as an artistic médium, making explidt ‘ sound art 1 ' as a u ñique 
and i de nt ¡fiable practice, In brtdging the visual arts with the sonic arts* cread ng 
an mterdisriplinary practice, sound art fosters the cultivaron of sonic materiality 
in relation lo rbe conceptual] catión of audito ry potentiality, While at rimes incor~ 
poradng, referring to, or drawing upon material*, ideas, and concerns outside of 
sound per se, sound art nonetheless seems to position such thtngs in relation to 
aurality, the processes and promises of auditioivand sonic culture, Such poten- 
tiality musí be glimpsed in the way$ in which sound art transgresses the hierarchy 
of the senses, seeking the dramas of the aural to make objeets, créate- narrative, 
amplify or unsettlc meaning, and invade ipace. Ovcriapping and al times drawing 
from musical culture, the practice of sound. art pursues more active relahons to 
spatial presentations, durational structures beynnd the conce ri evperience, and 
with i n more general public envi ron ments that often en gaye other media, inciting 
the auditory ímagination.' 

Sound insta II ation arises out of the general histórica! moni en í in which 
Installation art gains definitíon. Thougjb what it adds tosuch work is the legacy of 
experimental muste and its performaüve vocabularies, developed by Fluxus and 
Minímalism. Often credited to híeuhaus, s sound installation brings together 
sound and space in a províjeative and stimulating manner, often drawing upon 
archilectural elements and constructiun, social cvcnts, envino nmcntal noisc, and 
acoustical dy na mies, in and out of the gallery, while drawing upon musical 
understanding. In this way, sound installation neplaccs the insular domain of 
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musical performance with spatiaj geographies, the rnve&tigatiuns of ductronk: 
systcm* ( which Neuhaus was wull-awarc üf 3 and their ¡¡ubsoquent noisc5 g with the 
cotlditions oí urhan space and its plan ni ng, pnsilkmjng a liste ner insitie a greater 
geographie fidd, 

In Lonjumclkm with the wurk r>t Max Ncuh.ius h arhsts such as Maryanrte 
Artiacher, Michael Brewster* and IkTnhard I-iñtner lend furlher definition to the 
fie Id of sound instaliation, each pui&uing suund s dialogue with architecture. spa- 
tiality, and environ mental situations m more depth, Such artistk work findis a 
unique echo in the more oven architectural projeets developed by the tomposer 
larmis Xenakis, By fnllowing their works, it is my intent to lócate sounds arch ¡lec- 
tura! features. While their works arise from within dislinct gcographic and cul- 
tural seílings* trach con tributes to the argumeni that sound ami p taces are 
inherently convvrsatíonah recjprocally conducive, and actívdy integrated as a 
potential soimdmg instrumenta Sound installation thus furthers the reía tío nal 
dynamic oí sound by wedding it more firmly to a spalial opera tion that necessar- 
ily extends out, beyond walls and the limita of buiEdings, while delving furlher 
inward, toward the proxitnity of the skin and the inner soundseapcof the mindL 
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4., James Gtanz» “Art + Physscs - hcautiful Musicr tn The Nnv K?rJt Times (IS April 

2000 ], 

5. With ¡bis ir mind, tí is important t&higbhghl a fewexa tupien in whieh sound and its 
spatial archilecture creaie opporlurtíties fm exploring the dramas oí their ttebange, 
IRCAM.in París, and buiit tn 1973* containa a sound studio purposefully designed íor spa- 
tial deñnition oí sound; sound diffiLsion through múltiple speaker system, and moduEated 
baffles íor attcnualíng and "aculpting" sound, the studio allows íor the manipuUtlcm OÍ 
sound through acoustk positioning. In coniunction with IRCAJV1, the aevwfy opened 
SAR.C, ai Qneeii s Ufíivcrsíty in Belfast. «Uows Tur Creative and scientific sound manipula- 
tion and creatkm through its sonic L hora tur y that con tai n movable aeousLÍc wall pauek, 
flexible eciíing paréis (hat posiiion overhcatl speaker íystems ar various hcights, and the 
transmission oí audjo from helow the floor. Another recent acouslic propevt is Amps 
Soundl^ib. which ailows íor acoustie testing for a re h Lite tu ral projeets. The Sound E^h 
esAcnEialEy ertables a ctient to acluaJly listen lo the acouslic space before it’s bcen buiit: 
through Computer rnodcling and Hiund disiribulion, through s twelve- speaker system, a 
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series of "sound sccnarios'' can be presentid in the Lab, from cocktail parttes to concerts, 
enabling ¡adjustments !o be mude. 

6, ín .s Iccture given al the Bartlett Sehool of Archilecture in 200 l a Miirk Wigley sug- 
gested ihat architccts are experts in thc freíd of “’typography" becauüc of their understand- 
irtg of graphic marks to sigrtify and convey meaning, 

7. WhiLc Sound arl has takcn a defirlilive surge in Cultural attcnlior sn [he Las! M ve 
years, \ wanl to underscore (hat such en trance occurs lenta tivdy and ambivalcntly, For ¡I 
sema sound arl continúes lo hold an uiiscLiled place wlthin artlstic instiiuEions, which 
couJd be said to unearth the impasse betwten an ovcrtly “visual" institutioiiif slructurc 
with an intensely "sonic" médium. Bernd Scbulz (curator from the Stadtgíderie Saar- 
brüeken Ln Germany, whose progratn of sound art exhihitions started in ] 985) provides an 
intcresling observalion when he says: "The incxprcssibility and cognitive impene! rabil ily 
of thc phcnomcnal cspcricnce make it diííkult to sccure for sound art the place it desirves 
in Che art worid” (See Hemd hchul^ Introduction lo ihe exhihition catalog Resoiamws: 
Aspecttof Sound Art [Hciddberg, Germany; Kehrer Vcrlag, 21X121, p, 15,) Attributing ihisto 
both technical needs required to set up sound work, abng with a general místruit in the 
media intrusión of sound and musical vocabulary into the museum settmg, Schulz pomts 
out an ongoing question as to sound r s presen ce within visual art institutions, This is fiir- 
ther echoed in wha! cu rato r Christine van Assche iden tifies as a "museological" probJem, 
ihat of exhibición apchUeeture buiti to aceum múdate sainad art. (See Ch rutina van Asdic» 
"Sonic Procesa A New Geography of Sound, 1 " in Sonta Process [ Eareelona: ACTAR h 2002 h p. 
5.) That van Assche has fb und a solución in the architecture of the “sound studio 71 as the 
oplimum spalial configuraron lo which the museum should turn in presentí rg sound art 
(as realizad in "Sonic Procesa.' 1 which van Assche cunted for the Fompklou Centre in 
2002) does nol so much resolve the issue as skirl its persistente. Whíle the darkened and 
isolated sound studio may overeóme eertain proble ms by lessening interference and sound 
bleed between respective sound works* it fallsshori In fostering the full dimensionaltty of 
sound art as a complex, rich, and dynamic pe ac tice to which interference itself bespeaks. 

8, Whik it is not my interest to argüe who did what firsl, I do want tu highlight thal 
sound instada lion as a production hnds earlier incarnations in the work of Yasunao Tone 
(discussed as parí of Group Ongaku in Cbapler 3): his project for the Yomiuri Indcpcn- 
dent Salón in t%2 ¡a grnup exhibition related to thc carly days of Fluxus) at thc Mina mi 
Gallery in 'tokyo consisted of a lape recordier with a mecha ni cal loop de v ice that played a 
commumu, recorded sound from under a crumpled sheel of white dolh. 

9. Neuhaus's work with percussion led him to engage more acule] y with electrónica as 
a means Lo extend the bistrumenL tktween 1964 and 196£,.he loured ihe United States and 
Europtr performing a versión of Cagc's FdnliDU Mix. Coincd Pontana Mis - fíerí, Ncuhaus 
realized í^ge's work hy creating acoustic teedback Unjps rlirough kriik drums: by pla^ing 
the drum between a loudspeaker and a contact microphone h tumiug up the volume on the 
microphonc, and controlhng ihc subsequent loop of fccdback, Mcuhaus was ablc lo mi* 
four cha n neis of feedback into an orchestra of shrilling, piercing, and surprlslngly tonal 
work. Sce Max Neuhaus, J^jriíflírn Mix - Feed, Audio CD (Milán: Alga Marghcn, 2üK>3). 
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Neuhaus seeks the specifidty of sound through Its situatednessi direcring the ear 
to the found rtut by pointing ii out as iwcessaríly musical, or by bousing it within 
a contra iled cultural contest, but by modulad ng its valume, fihifttng the proxi- 
mate with the dislant, the visible with the invisible. Thus, sound is never an extra - 
musical additiun but more a perceplual and spatiaJ event Lrtfuscd with urban 
space, environmental conditions, traffic and driving, phone calis and their radio- 
phonic orchestration, 

The dialogue be refers to is a doubling up, an answering back and forth, a 
returningof the found transformed, as a concert oí disparate elementa Su di dia- 
logue is furlhtiT developed throughout later works, Installed on a traffic island 
between Furty-fifth and Forty-sixth Stneets, and Broadway and Seventh Aven ue in 
Manhattan, his legendary Times Square installation is tedimcally Incaled under 
the traffic island, iriside the suhway tunnti henea th, A large loudspeaker mounted 
below em anales a deep resonating drnne h Ükc a ventílation hum or some mysteri- 
ous mechanical objeci. 1 * Sonically, the work converses with the existing sound 
environment to bring it into relief: 

From the gnLlwork til a scnail concrete island set between complex currents of traf- 
fic an equally complex set of torallties flows. It is ad ¡ usted to compete with the 
harshress of the aura! environment — thal is, to malo: itsdf heard — and .le i he 
same time tocoroment on sts setting, to accent the sound of traffic, to question it, 
and to shift the nal une of iis> commcnts as onr moves. aboul in the vidníty of ihe 
piece, l “ 

Neuhaus s site-spedfíe sound s thus begin with the found, by drawing upon its 
inherent characteristics: tonal sonority, reverberan! and resonant spací, the 
socialaty of en vi ron ments, and the ebb and flow of ampl ilude, Each dement adds 
lo an observable environment, bu i Idi ng up character through their inténsales 
their presen» and impact on perception, over the course of time. 

As an artist, NeuSrns ‘ enharines an aural situatiun in such á uta nucí that the 
change is almost imperceptible to lixteners accustomed lo its sounds, thus making 
the perception ctf a space, an environment, a krcatiun with its sperifk fcatures a 
consáous act " 11 By sculpting aura! experience, Neuhauss work raises auraliry as 
an issue bound to the specifies of place and iocation, VVliat are the limits and 
measurementR of the aura] envíronment, and how am I situated within it? How 
do I add or subtract from the topographical evolution of the audible environ- 
ment? What is my rííle in perceiving sound and how do üuch sounds define place? 
Thus, in dispersing a sound work acnoss a much greater geography, in seemingly 
unhúundcd fashion, Neuhaus, in turn, fins sound to its spot: in its unbounded 
jntermixing, between source and en virón ment f sound is wrapped within Certa in 
limits, ñxed to particular locations, proximate to a given ftmnd soundscape, 
whether a particular bandwidth in Public Suppíy , roadway in Orive In Music., or 
traffic island in limes Square. 
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Such operations, are furthered in hss insullation Time Pkce* exhibited at the 
Whirney Muselina in l'ííí. Time Piece reitérales the artist's general ¡molvement 
with existing envimnments and their aural (ifc* but this time by reílecting back, 
thrcmgh a proteos uf transformal ion, found sound. Time Piece was installed in the 
fronr sunken sculpture garden at the Whitney Museum, on Madison Avenue in 
New York. W'orkjng with Üve niicrophnnes placed fadng the Avenue, the work 
appmpriated these sounds and fed ihcni through a series of com puters* which 
then genera led a transtormed rrproduction: the pitch oí sounds was alte red, and 
their loca t ion within the present was shifted by delaying rheir transmissíon. Thus, 
the audible environment was given an additional Liyer that altered ¡rs existing 
tonal range and real -lime relay In addition, the Work was structurcíi to run 
íhrough a twenty- minute cyde> heginning with total silence, slowly rising in vol- 
urac, until fuially reaehing the level of the given environment* then suddenly dis- 
apfwaring into silente* only to síart agaín. The twenty-minute eyele directed 
a tic nt ion (hrOugh both an add ilion and subtraCtion; wt hegin with silente, then 
inervase the add mortal sonorous layer, only to remove it in a way so as to heighten 
consciousness oí what is already the re. 


listemng 

Neuhau& n in atming for a spatialization of sound, draws out a Listening experience 
by imderscormg what Fauline Oliveros refere to as "listen i ng to listening”; ll When 
I discovercd thai hearing ím, nol necessaríty listening I hegan to Listen to my I Esten - 
íng. As ways of Listening untold. I feel an expansión of possibilities.” 1 - Referring to 
her own musical deveiopment, Oliveros pointxout a distmetion between listening 
and hearing That fea tures throughouT forms of sound practice. Listen i ng and 
hearing as sepárale Enodes of percciving, of being attentive to sound, osci líate 
acmss levels of consciuusEiess, cchoing Rolaitd barthes’s p raposa] that hearing is a 
physiological condi I ion, whereas lislening is a psychologica] act. 1 ' As a psycholog- 
peal act, liste ning is deejsive; il expands outward and draws inward by attentivdy 
incorporating surroundíng envinonments and their audibility into the tnlds of 
canse iousness. Oliveros s "deep listen i ng"' remains open and sensitive to the “field 
of sound,” For L, ]¡$tening . , . means that it is possible to focus at any time in any 
direetion. . . . 1114 Concent rating on this fieEd of sound ervates a hcighlcned 
mvolvement witli a given environment, as a means of cartographícally locatmg 
sounds, their pússibEc stíLirccs, and their meanings, nut entirely as communicable 
message, hut as an env i ron me ntal condi ti on, “ThiOUgh I Ésten ing* a development 
uniolds that soems both opeo and enigmatic: a develo pm en t of rdaticinships that 
become knitted together into an ever increasing involvement ” 15 Listen i ng thus 
sparks understanding by reina ining open* susceptible* aituned To thiítgs outside 
oneself. In creating possi hilities* tistening weaves self and surrounding into sym- 
pathy* or what Oliveros calis "inclusive listen ing" where "manv places at once are 
Lreated as une rattier than many."" 1 ' 
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Deep listen ing, which I take as tbat point wben listen i ng attends to the whole 
fidd oí sound, as a partner in the unfolding of time and space„ acting upon and 
being acted upon m a mutual intensity, undlerscores a relaijon to sound and its 
inhercnt situatedncss through the lens of time. Por sound and space, in being wed 
in acou&Lkal and environmenial dynamics, actívate time by inaugurar ing inclu- 
sive listening: listening foliows eventi through a sonorous unfolding. Inclusive Üs- 
tening embraces sound as a perceptual tínk to a broader sense of awareness by a 
process of“ listening to my listen Eng." What one, then, listens to is not so much the 
space of Listen ing, the amhíent noiseand the performative sound ene isalso mak- 
ing„ bul the time of one's own listening: to attend to sound Es to témpora lly live 
the passing of its sonorous flow, its repehtion over the course of tíme, the unfurí- 
ing of cydes of audübility, daily, seasonaliy, and other 

To^make the perception of space a consdous act" is to not only subscribe lo a 
certain phenomenoiogica] observaron or analysis but, in Turn, to articúlate, 
through cultural practice, a^politics” While OliveTosV'inckLsive listening' genlly 
positions itself in baiance with sur round ing environments* il nonethcléss hinls at 
an underlyirtg potentiality found in reía tío nal dynamic fostered by such con- 
scious acts of listening. For listening, a* instanccs of both survcillancc and investi- 
gation work reveáis, may, in turn, un cover a range of possibílities in which tryth 
shifts from the environmental to the polirical. To hear ' l many places at once as one 
rather than rnany" is to piece togelher múltiple thrcads of Information, assem- 
biing narrative out of disparate elemenls, lcndirtg significante to the retal tonal 
and assóciative conneetions found betwern the many. inclusis'e listening, from 
this perspective, mav charge the environment not only with the sen&itive ear that 
while iderulfying harmonious possibilíty may aiso eavesdrop on forres operaiing 
against ¡t, 

Neuhaug’s concern for the publir at largc, and the breadth of public space, in 
atl its humming and vihrating and resonatíng, insinúales listening hito a íicld of 
cultural politics where sound and space intermesh in the fabricado n of urban 
conditions, the social ity of the buill envimnment p and artislic practico converse. I 
raise the Essue of a politics of listening with the intention of problema! Izing a Cer- 
tain crítkism that keeps Neuhaus within a pureiy “aesthetic” domain, that is, as 
puré form direeled at the senses. While this is certainly a dynamic and poignanl 
aspect of Neuhaus 5 work, il is not the only oper at ion or curren! moving through 
his projet ts. For what, in turn* marks Neuhaus as an interesting artist are lii-e- mul- 
tiplicíty of crosscurrents that pulí in ihe Facticity of space and place through 
aurality and its materiality. Neuhaus s installation works are contextúan y speeific, 
appropriating a given spatial situation and lurning il inside out, revea! ing ils 
properties through in vigorad ng perception. Such invigoration though is not 
with out its tensión, for to approprtate found space, amplify environmental 
sounds, and assert sound into the public nealm brings with it a critica! perspec- 
ti ve. Such perspective finds arrien tarion in a form of moduhti ng the built en vi* 
ronment— reflccting back, necording, and transforming, shifting perspectiw and 
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of sunlight through a cut-up warehouse or the shifting of sound colors thrnugh- 
out a building. While the aesthetic of sound ínstallation, as Neuhaus himself 
articuiates, aims for the 'space of sound" by attendíng to perception, it Ls through 
time that snob attendante is nade possible. Fot "pencepdon ís that whidi prapds 
us toward the real toward space , objects, matter, the fyture, while mcmory is that 
which impels us toward eonstiousness, the past, and duration, 1 * 3 * The activation 
of perception through sound may draw a tic ni ion Lo space, its material presen ce, 
and any perceptual phenomena, and it does so by activating our mcmory of ¡¡pa- 
nal cxpericnee, of the event- space happening there, for sound ínstálktion ¡sdis- 
tirad by offering up Information that is simultaneaos and yet durado nal, present 
and passíng: E gtimpse the given installation as a set of Information that is there alL 
at once and yct that onty comes to the fore through my movements, through my 
listen i ng to, my attendiiig to its evolulion, as embedded withitt and conversan! 
wirh space. 

Maíta-Clark^ work perfbrms two actionsr it destroys one structure while cre- 
atíng another, Líke the work of Neuhaus, his eul-outs u líder mine and renew 
arehitecture by deconstructing its inhcrent logic, Roth do so through what I see as 
an addition of nol strietly seulptural effects but durational movemcnt: Malta - 
Clark’s cuttings open space up to outside elements, particularly the intmduction 
of ligbt, mvitinga renewed sense of embodiment, Opening up the buíkling, sever- 
ing its seams, ereates new apenares through which liglil may enten as in Day í 
£mf, ¡inimating the cur-out5 s the splíts> and the remováis, while in üirn inciring 
the spatial imagination. 37 His work then acCentuates, and in a certain way articu- 
lates, the claim that aichitecture is an erobndied and lived event rather than a 
static object. If “Space . . , is emergence and eruptíon, oriented not to the ordered, 
the oontroUed, the static, but to the event, to movemcnt or actiün” then Malta- 
Clark compelí us toward new forms of occupation within the built- rt 

Durat ion can he witnessed in Weuhaus's ¡nstallations, equaliy indtingthespa- 
tial imagina t ion through tbeir auditor y fracturmg and demarcar tng. By püSLtion- 
ing sound to actívate the built environment, Neuhaus relies upon ihe durational 
movemcnt of acoustical events and those sitúa led within. As in Drivc In Music 
and limes Stfirrine, sound not only accentuates space, through reverheration^ 
movemcnt, reílection, and volumctric additíon, but ir a ni mates it through the 
time of its event, of waíkers passing through its sonoro us occupation of city 
space. And his work Time Pitre functions ín concert wñh Madison Avenue, its 
urban mtensitíes» and ín so me respecls, predi ctability, through a cydicaJ trajec- 
tory that pierces the Whitney courtyard thmughout the day The architectural 
order that Matta-Gark transió rms to surprise the senses and the beation of our 
own bodies in space finds parallel in Neuhaus's adding and subtractíng, etmeert- 
íng, and deconstructing the given environment through appropriating space and 
turning it instde out, aniplifyíng perception, Neuhaus's ded ¡catión to a site* 
specillcs that bring together the listener and the envi ron mental fluí of events his- 
tórica] ly displaced the culture of new musical practice unto a larger context, íiudi 
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a project, whíle making rcference tu certain musical attributcs related tü tonal ity> 
Irequencv; and compositional structures, moves more nverfly into questions of 
spatiality, en virón mental rclations, the múting of found and construcled. What 
are the consequences for .spatiality Neuhaus 1 s Work iniliates? How does archítec- 
ture change in rcUüon Lo an active scund Ínter vention that seeks to inltiate fonns 
of inclusive, dynamic listening? The cultiva tion of sonic additiom within the built 
environment seeks an individuáis movements — sound surprises the ear by i litro - 
ducing a heightened dynamic, arising either from below in Times Square or from 
the g round in a park in Gencva. In doing so, Neuhaus reveáis that in habitat ion is 
not soldy spalid, but temporal and auditory. 
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Chapter 1 1 

Other Architectures: 

Michael Brewster, Maryanne Amacher, 
and Bernhard Leitner 


A crivating space through implcmenting and inserting auditory Features 
shifts architectural understanding, Fusing listening with spatial narra- 
tives, audition with in habitat ion , and the movements of lime and body a? 
dramas of disco very. sound insta lint ion heralds new forms of embodiment, Sucb 
spatial aeiivations feature throughmit lhe works of Michael Brewster, Maryanne 
Amacher, and Bernhard Leitner, eaeh by putting sound at the fronl of spatidJ 
experience and expanding the carly works of Max Ncuhaus, 

While Neuhaus seeks to create an artwnrk that engages the public al large, 
through instalLations of systems of sound prodüctfon, the work of Micha el Brew- 
ster aims for the specifics of the ear as found in direct acoustic envimnmenís, 
Active sinoe Lhe early I970s, the California artist has been working with sonic 
material in defining M sound sculptures 1,1 For Brewster, sound sculpture is about 
cread ng form through the imeraetion of sound in spaeei frequendes tuned to a 
given arehitecture are amplified to create sculptural presencie, 

GeneraUy. we thínk of interior spaces as quiet rooms mínimbdng the amount 
of interference and remaining slightly outside our view: rooms are meant to sim- 
ply tulfilJ the spatiaJ need lo dwell, as a neutral background tu habitat ion and 
expedente. In «sen Ce, interior* are meant to remain silent against the personal- 
ized ways in which they are pul tú use and how they lake on cha ráete r, This usa ge 
though, for Brewsten is h in contras!, one ihat ampliíies lhe room itself as a sound- 
producing object, as foreground. This shift of attention pervades Brewster's work 
and methctfU, and functíons as an operativa term in Irn vocabidary of sound, 
space, and perception, which pushes sculptune up into a different material condi- 
don, that of acoustics, For ultimately what is at stake in his work is the form and 
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funciion of the art object in general, and how tliese are stitched together in a per- 
ceptual and ontological play, Brewster’s work over the past ihirty years has set the 
stage for a rethinking of the very nature oí sculpture> and by extensión the objeté 
cnnttnuirtg the legacy oí the “expanded field" argued so poíntedly by Rosalind 
Krauss in 1978, whcrc sculpture cntercd more drama lie al [y into conversa tiara 
vvith the site-specifics and complexes of landscape, environment, and anchiteC- 
luie. This expanded fidd in essence poshes sculpture up against its very own dis- 
integration: Cari Andreas mi ni mal repetidor s leads ene into an infinity of form, 
or ftobert Smithson's entro pie spillages of lar or glue dlssipate into their natural 
environments, frnm here, sculpture becomés more an event seeking the specifk 
dimensión^ condi ti uns, and natural al tributes oí existing environments and 
spaces, Yet íor Rrewster, the notion oí the expanded ficld engates opportunities for 
a continua! recuperador of sculpture by rethinking its formal qualiiies in aura i 
térros. For the sound sculpture neither fully dissolves into an existing térra i n ñor 
ever fully resusdtates itself lis an autoraornous object. Rather, sculpture, in 
remaining puré wave and soníc resonance, odsts solefy inside and agaínst the 
hummíng of the ear canal/ Here P the phenomenal intensity of hearing straddles 
the line between total immersion and material ephemera, between being 
absorbed ¡n the aecentuated facéis of sculptural work and its ultímate disappear- 
ance into quieta 



Mkhael tirew&ter, bL See Hear Now^cxhibíríon, los Ángeles ContempQrary Edifririoi», 2001 
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Hdd at Los Angeles Contemporary Exhibítions in 2001, BrewsTer's exhibition 
“See Hear Now" demonstrated his continua! investment in probíng the inherent 
Complexity of sound and spate, Working wiib prcpared audio wnrks (consisiing of 
synthesized sound) amplified in a specialiy constructed room, aeoustically speci- 
fied in material and dimensión (nuughly fourtcen feet wide by twenty-eight feei 
long by fourteen feet high), his vyork drew upon acoustical dynamks to créate 
sculptural exparienet His created róum spedfkally prolünged sounds 1 pro paga - 
tion and added to their reflection, thereby immersing a listener msi.de inlen sified 
Mines üf sound that created material presente thmugh the phenomenon of stand» 
íng waves. Thr-ough this, sound and space remained in a kind of feedbsck loop» 
orne supporling and amplifying the other. In doing so, architecture operates to lit- 
eraUy aid in the construction of the sculp tural work. multiplying the volumetrk 
pnesénce of i ts features* whether quick "'sprinkles" of sound or elongated sweeps. 
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For Brewster, ibis effect has the potential to al!ow material fiexihility, in which 
sound and space can be molded to bring forward sculpture out of sound. 
Wbereas amusties for record i ng studios airrt lo absorb, diffuse, and ultímate! y 
elimínate standing waves, Brcwster s acoustical piay wraps a listener insi de such 
phenomenom barnessing sound s inherent táctil ity. As Brewster expía i ns: “Each 
portíon of the | sound ¡ spectrum exhibits imique qua litios and behaviors. Low 
frequency sound s, for insta ncc, which havc long wavdcngtlis, are omni-dürec- 
t ion al and volumetrie. High frequency sounds have short wavelengths and are 
mu nodireet tonal and linear.” 3 His work allARQUNDyúu, from 1998, consistí of a 
series of high-pitched tones that rise up i uto the room and descend again, varying 
acríiss differing frequenci.es while at the same lime rising in volumc, The move- 
ment of the ffequendes from a single four-inch woofer activares the space by cre- 
aling speeifie zones of sound. LLke acoustical pockets, these zones are presen t as 
slabte yet flexible masses that one walks through, overlapping one with the other, 
marking invisible yet prominen t boundaries, In another work,/wtf o' stuff (2000), 
exbibited at Pomona College in Claremont, California, rbe artist built a free- 
standing edumn with a single ehrome button on it. Upan pressing the button the 
wurk started: amplified ihmugh a single lóudspeaker muunted insíde the column, 
a vector of sound ís thrown Into the space and left there to hover at a range of 
3 h OOOHt* crean ng a k ind of cloud of sound in the cerner of the space* before dissi* 
pating. Such acoustical possibi l bies upen up arehitectural space to a multitude oí 
transformadora, for acoustics may créate rooms with a room, hovering as micro 
spaces within an existing space. 

Whai marks Brewster’s work beyond the Science of acoustícs is his pursuit of 
sculpture il in the round,” for hearing sonsos ÍL all directions and dimensión* sí mui - 
taneously* 4 "In the round' 1 is quite literally scu [plural, yet sculpture that for Brew- 
ster hovers in an eveoshifting spatiality, uscillating betwecn architecture and 
perccption, space and sound, frequency and phenomena; a nomadic sculpture in 
which movement is integral — a üistener has to eontinually resstuate himself or 
herself not only to find the sculpture but, more important, to realLze ir, 

In contrasta the work of Maryanne Aniacher shifts attendon from standing 
waves and the acoustícs of airbome sound to that of struclural vibrador). Contem- 
poraneotis with Brewster, Amachcr has been working with sound installalion for 
the East thírty years. Her projeets mirror much of Neuhaus’s strategies, from early 
works using tdephoitt Unes to retócate lhre sound from one location to another, to 
music performances staged aereas a dispersed environment, and to her inte test in 
sound phen omena and the activado n of heightened listen ¡ng experiences. 
Amacher's work articula tes the drivtng forcé behind much sound instaílation, 
Through working with lechtiology and extended systems of sound amplifica Lion, 
her focus is led to a deeper concern for architecture and gcographit location, 
Started in 1967 and erading in 1980, her City Littks series consisled of installing 
miemphones at given location s and feetiing these sounds lo another, distan! location 
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walls and the layout of cubes, but rather through ckmds of sound that hover 
within space, as sepárate and distínct voluntes that carry weiglit, mass, texture, 
and color; for Amacher» archhectures bou nda ríes, in tum,do not stop at the wall 
but prucced up the wall, into space and through the body, shifting the definí tion 
of wlial it means to ¡nhabit space, For in this sense, space comes to actively inhábil 
the body 

The works of Brewster and Amache r begin to teach us lessom about sound 
and space and the potentiialitics of their intcrwoven exchangcs, Thus, thc Mini- 
malist et.hosof subjett-object relations inaugurated through considera ticos of the 
formal properties of sculpture and its perception must be seen to intensify 
thmugh the work of sound instalation, The phenomenology of space and ils pro- 
duction through sonie ¡nterplay draws out Merleau-Pontys original thoüghts on 
perception and how the 'ambiguogs, the shiñing 1 ' nature of reality is "shaped by 
its ccntext." IJ The redrawing and rédesigning of spatial experioice in thísC works. 
seems to re in forcé such observa! ions by increasing the degree to whkh we come 
to reíate to the very experience of our perceíving the real 

Brewster and Amacher’s works find additional para i leí and emphasis in ihe 
works of the Austrian artist Bernhard Leitner. For Leitner, listen ing is understood 
to extend to ail parts of the body, and sound to touch a deep nerve. “This is one of 
the most interesting aspeets of my work with acoustics, that emirety new concepts 
of space ópen[éd] up through extended hearing, through bodily hearíng,* 14 
Describí ng his artistic practiee, Leitner bríngs to the fore sound s dírect and ¡nflu- 
ential rdation to the body, His work is a rieh ¡nlerwcaving of thrce key aspeets of 
sound installation; sound space, and listening are brought into a dynamic reta- 
lio n in such a way as to revea! the limits and pote nt tais of all fhree, The Science of 
acousties, often osed to limit the degree Lo which sound may intrude upon a per- 
son» for Leitner, is the very opportunity to infringe upon the body, deíming what 
he calis “sound spaces”: 

Et became elear to me rather quickly that I hear a sound that goes under me with 
the soles of my feet, chal I hear with the skulkap, that — and this was really ded- 
sive — that the bounduries of sound spaces can also go through the body, so that 
thc body is not sumething startding vis-á-vis or on thc other stde of (his whole 
concept, Et is jn it and the boundary can pass through the body, ls 

For Leitner, the definí tion of both space and sound do not keep the body over 
there, eiíher outside as a view upon space, or beyond, as a listener to sound. 
Rather, embodiment is implicit within both: physical presence moves throogh» 
against, and within the boundaries, 

Leitner has spent the last thirty years diartíng this relatíon, where the bound- 
aries of sound, space, and the body c reate new architectures, beyond the fabrica- 
tion of walls or the limits of the skin to find internal üones of resonante, 'the 
physical aspeets when sound waves hit us, penétrate us, move within us. . . 7 For 
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To get at the inside, demarcating the sound space that for Leitner ís always an 
interior is fiirthered in a more recent project, HietiJ^apes. Designad for head- 
phones, the work consista of mixteen a lidio tracks that derive from past research 
and work. Headscapes is meant to actívate arcas of the brain, stímulating neural 
activity so as to turn orre inside out, locatíng onesetf against the internal coordi- 
nates of psychic space, for “while hearing as an índkator of externa! space has 
been the subjeet of considerable scíentiñc research, in-head sound localization 
ha$ scaroely been investigated 1 ^ As in Amachers “third car" experiments, leit- 
ner T s Headsatpes explores (he physiognomic phenomenon of “in-head localiza- 
tion. ' Whereas tradítional views of acoustical localizarían presupposes that the 
self exísts in separation from the exterior to which we as bodies move, navigate, 
and, along the way, utilizo sense-perceplion. Thus, the self is posited as an interior 
in relation to an exterior. In-head localization undoes such dicho tomy by uncov^ 
ering the spatial coordínales within: hete, the sdf navigaíes not so much through 
the world out there, but through a world in here, idenhfyíng topological grada- 
tionSj geographtc fidds, and slruetural poiiits, Such a view makes less rigíd 
notions of interior and exterior and, by extensión self and world — for we begin 
to recognize that the exterior out there is aiways manifest not only in our sensual 
experience of them, but our own interna I journey through their efíeets. Head- 
ícapeí turns the eye inward to "watch the sound movements in the head ... for 
where visión can no longer see> the ‘acoustíe/ eye surveys and observes the interior 
space of the head, which has no scale in terms of acoustic perception of space * iu 
Headmipes ís created to draw out this internal journey by moving sound directly 
Lnto the body, ínto that interior space of the lisien i ng mind. Likc Sound Chair y 
Leitner seeks particular points of the body, developing avenues along which to 
carry audilory events that may spark interior movements — that may genérate a 
sonic archite ctu re of the mind, 

Leítnefs internal disco veries though derive much of their catalyst from 
research into externa! spatial interesis, Throughout the early 1970$, Ijeitner stud- 
ied the effecís of space on the movements of sound and, in turn, the spatial possi- 
bil it íes of sound traveling through space; 

The speed of a sound- tiñe, toack and tomh movements, changcd tempi ir repelí - 
ñon, staggered lines, tbanges in di recríen, angled lines, sound lines crisscrossing 
on a plañe; parallel sound Lines as part of a path- funnel-shaped pa^sages becom- 
ing narrower through a crescendo moving toward the inouth of the fiirme]. 11 

Leitner s descriptivos chart out experiments in moving sound through space. 
Utilizing múltiple lu udspeakers attached to wooden beams, amplifying reeorded 
sound.í — of suítained drtmi rolls, bowed cymbals and cellos, the notes of a 
horn — acras $ múltiple audio channels, Leitner was able to crea te geometrie pat- 
terns of sanie movements: circular morions of one sound oscUkting against a 
larger elltptical movemení of a secondl sound; Unes of sound that move fn>m 
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Rex-nhard L.eilnen experimenta an soimd mnvement and apatía] i ration, |972. Copyright: 
Archive leitittn 
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Beruhard Lertner, Soumi Space, 1984. Copyright: Archive Leitner 

that holds sou_nd rathcr than deflccts it, These uvere dad aero Si a sted* skeletal 
structure, emptying the room of sound reflection, ln additiun T forty-eight load- 
speaker were mounted behind the panels that amplified given sounds: trom- 
bones* trompe ts, percussive beats* as welt as “tongue, mouth, guttural sounds.' 1 
These sounds were used to creóte different acoustic movements that wotild bring 
to ]¡íe a medie) of spatial descriptions* such as "ioterítrenees, interUvinings,, 
kneading, prickling space, rhythm spsee, bradngs, rustlíng space* soft walls, con- 
vulstve space, and circular space." 2 *' The frequencies h tones } and testuces oí" the 
sound sources ereated spatial articula! ions that positioned a listener within vari- 
ous nwtiorts, rhythms, and movements — ll an eleetronicaJiy manipulated tabla 
drum traces circular lines that créate a vaulr of sound . . P or L, rapidly struck cello 
creates the i Ilusión of a sound cord stietched across the space. . . * 17 The work 
draws lines and c irdes and other ahupes uf sound* lüCáting tile ear aldlg trajeeto- 
ries of sonic movement that pulís and pushes against a given architecture: the 
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ünesofwalls are redrawn inside the room, the corners are puÜed inside out, space 
is inverted so its end and beginning come from above and from bdow. 

While creating a variety of spatht experiences within a given local ion, Leít- 
ner's work veers away from the musical dialogue Neuhaus seeks: the interplay of 
the Faund and constnucted amplified by Neuhaus is softened in Leitner: his 
Sourirf Spitcé instaUalion shuts out the nearby staircase and the other rooms to 
create an isolated sound chamber within which the projeetion of other spaces 
may occur. In additíon, the si ructu re-borne intensities sought in Amachéis 
work, occurring by appropriating an enlire building, its hidden struciures, so as 
to vibrare given cha ráete ristres {to lócate “the tone of place"), stand* in contras! 
to Leitner s singular perspectiva Súund avoids the adjoming rooitis and 
their structures. Yet Leitner s spatiaiity teadbes us that while structures víbrate 
and places resonate and architecture is an op portan i ty íor Creative in habitat ion, 
ii is also a space for more subtk performances: that architecture is a practice of 
building space. What Leitner opens up is the realiza! ion that sound may opérate 
as an actual material, shifting architectural de ti ni t ion from that of walls to other 
definirían^ 


Other Spaees 

These examples complement and add to the reabrí of sound installation by 
attending to the comp lemen tary , reciproca!, and eomplex relation of sound to 
architecture, either by tuning sounds to resonate a given room, by produemg 
sculpture through perceptual activaban, or by víbrating a given structure, and 
thereby throwing sound into the air as determined by architectural structure, 
material! (y, and its re verberar ion. As a listener, one is made aware of one’s own 
body, as ear canal, as sensitive skin, as vibrating sympatbetie vessel. Such corpó- 
rea! intensities seem to underscore sound art in general and may contribute to its 
fixation upon phenomenology and perception, In turn, sound art may open out 
onto a genero us set of terms, possible deseriptions, namtives, and experiences in 
which the work is defined! in the moment of its apprebension, invisible and yet 
present, open and yet controlled. For in ketping to the spatial and temporal 
móntente of its becoming, sound art, and sound installation in particular, con- 
tr ¡bules to questions of spatial ity by addin g to the list as to how one might inhábil 
architecture. 


Notes 

1. While the terna “lound sculpture 1h for Brewster is specifically about an “LrmnateÑar 
presenee, as puré sound wave, sound sculpture itself as a form of art practice has many 
practitionert whpse worlk is oftem much more “material ,’ h from lean Tinguely, Takis, Harry 
Bertoia, Berna rd and Francoise Baschet, and Hyglt Pavies to Mitt Hcckcrt, Trímpin, and 
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Composing Intensities: lannis Xenakis’s 
Multimedia Architectures 


D eveloping relatbnships between soiinti and «pace tn sound installation 
practice finds ils early spark in ihe wnek of lannis Xenakis, His highiy 
un ¡que musical output unquestionably derives much of its ímpetus and 
i n formad ve material fforo his architectural expedentes. Beca use of this, it seems 
important tu address his work and its contribuüon to the legacy of sound art in 
devdoping vota bula ríes for the particulars of aural spaces. 

As an assistant to Le Gorbuskr from 1951 through the early l%Os, Xenakis 
was exposed to issues of modern engineering and design, architectural planning 
and spatáal form, and relatcd ideas. Airead y an e&tablishcd mathematkian, 
Xenakis 's contríbuüon to some of Le Corbusier’s late projeets reveáis an uncanny 
insight i oto his tompositional procedures and sonic explorations that were to 
define his musical tareer. The two in fact run paral Id to each other and a rticúlate 
his general concerns at the tíme, and throughout his tareer, to chart out “aggre- 
gates” of sound mavement ihrough space and time. 

As a resístante fighter in Greece during the AlMed oteupation in the early 
1940s, Xenakis, likc many of his contemperarles, such as Stockhausen and Berio, 
was exposed to an 1 intensified soundscape" consistí ng of the nóises of war. Air 
raids and demonstrattons twrned the city into a reverberan! terrain punctuated by 
previously unheard movemenls of sound and light, bodies and voioes, technolo- 
gies and machines. Coupkd with his politícal activísm at the time, whkh often 
placed Xenakis in the midst of demonstrations and fighting, we can understand 
some of his spatial and musical concerns by appredating his experíence and the 
horro rs of being in a war-torn city. As Xenakis recounts: 

Athens — an anli-Nazi demonstra! ion — hundreds of thousands of peoplc chanting a 
slogan which reproduces itself tike a gigantic rhythm. Then combat with the enerny. 

The rhythm bursts mío an enormous chaus oí sharp scmndsL the wtiisliing of bulléis; 
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Úi t cracklirig oí machine guns. The soimds begin to disperse. Síowly silencie falla back 
on the tovm. Taken uniqudy fnjm an aura! pomi of view and detached from any 
other aspect these sound events made out of a large number of individual sounds are 
not separóte])’ perceptible, but reunite them agáiii and a ncw sound h fbrmcd whkh 
itiay be penceived in its eMiretv. Il k che same case wilb the semg of the cicadas or the 
sound of bail or rain, the cra&hing of vvaves on the difts, the hiss of waves on shingle, ] 

Within m ¡litary con filos, the city ¡$ an orchestra of oppositíonal fortes dash- 

ing throughout iis streets, w he re by Territorios are determined hy large crowds in 
struggle with even larger fortes that order and then break up its flows, move- 
mente, and rhythms. 

Xenakis's recollectiuns point toward che basis for his early composition 
Metástasis ( 1953-1954}, Employing mathematical ideas, the composición is com- 
poned primarUy through the use of Fíbonnaci series (a sequence of number* that 
are the additlon of the two previous digits). The sequence is used to determine the 
duralional movement of the work, while dividing up the sixty-five sepárate partí 
of whith the work is made intO aggmgates. Like the disruption of order in the 
demonstratíon in Athens, Metástasis consists of a large mass of sound splintering 
into múltiple movements: glissandi sweep From a central focus and out ¡uto indi’ 
vidual frajectories Like an explosión, sound scatters. Scored for an orchestra of 
sixiy-onc instrumenta, the composition establishes a textura! fieíd that remains 
unstáble, unfixed, moved by various sp-eeds and pilches, according to a highly rar- 
eñed precisión. Such technícal precisión opérales through an employmern of 
modutarity> rynning counter lo the dominanl methods of Serial ism at the time. 

Whereas serial operadora establish an order of succession for the valúes of a pa r- 
ticular parameter, the Modular method is a standard of measure by which the 
proportions of parta may be determined ’ h: 

Developed in 1 948, the Mudulor wrs a proposed overarching form of meas- 
urement Le Corbusier applied to new architeeture, Based on the proporciona of 
the human figure and their rdation to the golden ratio (1:1.618)» the aim of the 
Modulen was lo aid in modem lab ri catión methods being developcd across 
Europe following World War II. Given that many eíties were in desperate need of 
reconstrucción, architects and engineers sought lo develop method & of prefabri- 
cation to expedíte buüding and the transportation of parte and materials to a 
multitude of sites. The new architeeture was to be based on standard measure- 
menl with an overarching aesthetic style that could be applied to a number of site 
uations and serve a multitude üf prógrams. 

For Xenakis, the Modulor xneant the ability to transport or employ mathemat- 
leal measurement across the fieLd of music: his was a form of musical design that 
sought to manifest intense movements of sound materials by carrying large bodies 
of sound to a diversity of points, ín fluid and dynamic manner. To transport, to 
vectorize, to splinter and sweep across an intensily of space, sound was computa- 
tionally figured, refigured, and deployed as a Forcé of niovement. Glissandi were 
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instrumental in tltis movement and can be heard thraughout Xenakis's work. As 
Xenakis describes* “The glosando is a straight line slanted in space . . . it is pítch and 
time rolled into orne. The points marking time and pitch are nrdered* which mea OS 
they be can transcrihed onto an obüque straight line ," 3 Time and pítch as intensi- 
ties by which movement ocoirs — the duration of getting lYom A to B — is marked 
alóng a horizontal axis whereaS changos in pitch p meced vmkally In utiiizing the 
glosando, time and pitch are wcd Loto a dynamical thrust thal k both organized 
and intense* maximlzing transformativa movements of sound. Afcraslíksis is a radi- 
cal flourishing of musical imagina lion that aíms for not only the transportaron of 
sound masses but also their transmutation aeross ranges of pitch. 

Musical Design 

At the lime of Xenakiss first music composition, he worked on Le Corbusicrs Cou- 
ve nt de St Marie de la Tbunette» atting as principal architect to develop some of the 
more dynamic ekments of the building» namely the west wing %ade h which is 
structured a round a series of undulatinggiass screern ihat fiJter sunlight in variable 
rhythms. As Matossian observes in her insightful biography on the composer, 
Xenakis “had solved an archítectural problem with an essentially musical solution, a 
detailed polyrhythmic study with Light and shade as the dynamic range ” 1 Consist- 
irtg of four ñoors of large Windows spanning the fi^ade, Xenakis created a series of 
movements by inserting concrete divides across the Windows* thus breaking up the 
view through an undulation of openings and dosure: Leading into large opeo 
roeros, the wmdow-stmcture c reates space by using light* shade, and the movement 
of time over the course of the day and the seasons. Bands of shade cut through the 
space* eieating Lines that shift, move across the floors, and fade into the interior of 
the rooms, recta ngles of light pan acras the floors and into the rooms, creating 
zones of intensily modulated by the suns dírcctiun and its durational passage 
throughout the day. Accentuating such dynamic, the concrete divides occur 
unevenJy, widening out then closing togetlter* allowing more light at certain points, 
then narro wing its entry into extended pockets of shade, Such rhythm excites the 
space with a poetic and dynamic detaiJ: light as material presence is gíven siructuit, 
harnessed into Xenakis's design to actívate the space; Hke an instrument* the archi- 
tedture is played by the mass movement of sunlight. 

The targe-scalc effect of the design demonstrated to Xenakis the ahility to 
think “architectu rally" with regard to temporal phenomena: 

I found that probkms in architecmre wtre the same &$ in music. One ihing I 
learned from architecture which is difierent from the way musidans work is to 
ctmsider the ove rail fihape of the oomposiiion, the way you sce a huiMing or a 
town, Inste&d of stariing from a detail* lile a theme* and huíldíng up the vahóle 
thing with rules, yon have the whok in mind and think about the detaüs and the 
elements and, of course, the proportions. That was a uscful mude of thinking.* 
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íncluded a mobite platform that con Id bring listeners to varying kvels. Surrounded 
by fifty loudspeakers, induding anea under the floon audienees were immersed in 
an acoustkalJy dynamic sound environment, What such spatial coticerns articúlate 
is a profound sense of using sound to create spaee and spatial exper ¡ence, Thus, to 
write music ¡salso to create a spatial envelope ín which to hear such music. 

A few yearsafter his work on the Monastery wíth Le Corbusier, Xenakis would 
develop the design strategy and engineerirLg tecbnique for the Philips Pavilion, 
Commissioned in 1956 fnr the World’s Fair in Bmssck (to opeo in 1958), Le Cor- 
busier responded by proposing tL an electro nic poem KI in which “light, color image, 
rhylhm and sound joLn together in an organic synthesis." 12 Again, serví ng as prin- 
cipal architeet, Xenakis would steer the project intu its final hyperbolic paraboloid 
structure, which takes its cue from his Metástasis composition, in which sweeping 
surface* physically manifest the slanted lines uf^/j'ssfírTdr. 1 1 “ín the Philips Pavilíotl 
I realized the basic ideas of Metástasis: as in the music, too, í was interested in ¡he 
questian of whelher it is possibie to get from one point to another without break- 
ing continuity, En Afefnsiasis thisproblem led to glissandos, while ín the Paviiion it 
resuited in the hyperbolic parabola shapes” M 

The des i gil demanded a rigorems series of tests through which to ntodel the 
structure and develop strategies for construction, Again, Xenakis 5 highly acute 
mathematical understandíng enabled such development, and, ín turn, parallded 
his curiosity for movement and temporality: the Philips Paviiion would be experi- 
enced over the course of eight minutes by visito re entering one «de and txiting 
another, Thus, the very structure from the heginmtig had built i uto it a sense of 
time ín tennis of visitare stmetured experience and movement, for the Paviiion 
was also to demónstrate Philips’s electronic capabilíties. Advanced lighting and 
cinematic systems, along with state-of-the-art loudspeaker design and sound 
mixing eapabiliti.es, w ere to be ulilijted, allowíng Foran unprecedented presenta- 
dor! of sound and Hght cffects. Por Xenakis, the buílding itself had tú be struc- 
tured aromad a notion of movement and líl space~time’ f : the hyperbolic paraboloid 
structure expreses a flourishing series of vector* that seem to pulí at the base of 
the structure, piercing the sky and opening up like an exploded envdope, 

The Philips Paviiion, as a space of light, sound, and rhythm, wilh music by 
Edgar Varóse and Xenakis Lí and film work by Philíppe Agostim, could be under- 
stood as a potentiaJ *new afehitecture™ for new music. Containing over four hun- 
dred speaker* (designad by Philips) the space is an early multimedia speetacle in 
which architeeture is both container for and expre&sion of media: the anchiteeture 
is like a proiection of form, a diffusion of sound partí des, a generator of a tempo- 
ral agitatiun of the sen se s, 


Spatiiil Intensities 

Mixing sound and space, llght and movement, sound i n ten sities with spatial ones, 
Xenakis was crea ti ng a unique vocabulary and visión for a total aesthetics that 
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would forge multimedia environments, His cnmposition Terretektorhy in. pushing 
audience and orchestra into each other, creares a confrontation in which “each 
eme individually will find himself either perched on top of a mountain ¡n the 
míddie of a storm which attacks hirn from a II sides, or in a frail bar ge tossing on 
the open sea, or again, in a uni verse dotted about with little stars of sotoid. 1 ' 114 Such 
theatricahty aimed. ¡to overturn the ¡au diente- orchestra divide, feplaciílg it with an 
mtensity of emotíonal and torporeal experience reminiscent of the electmnic 
poem of the Philips. PaviEion. The experiences of the Pavilion no doubt left their 
mark on Xenakis and lend to his tature work an imquestionable emphasís, among 
other tbings, on the spatialization of sound contained within an overarching 
Spectacle of intense light and sound movement hinled at in Tenetektorh and real- 
ized in his fu ture Polytope and Diatope projects. 

Xenakis s activities are thus hased on dcsigning not oníy music but also an 
architecture in which aJI the senses can merge. With Terretektorh Xenakis imag- 
ines “different speeds and acederations of the movement of sound" thrüLigh 
which 4< new and powerful functions will be able to be made use of, such as loga- 
rithmic or Archimcdean spirals, in time and geometrically* and further ’ l ordered 
and disordered sonorous maraes, roUing one against the other like wavcs, etc. 1 ' 17 
The spiittal intensity in chis composition echoes Xenakis 1 * design fbr the Philips 
Pavilion and a general spatial Lngenuity twisting the Modernist aesthetic of grids 
and cubes on its head. The Pavilion eompletely disrupU such aesthetic by employ- 
ing curving lines and swooping surfaces, and by being without central perspec- 
tive; the Partí ion literally enveloped the visitar, cocooning him or her inside an 
architectural womb that was cruel and voluptuous^darkand spectacular, in which 
the senses were hombarded with light, Film projectíon, and sound coming (rom 
all sides. Such Lnterests continued to excite Xenakis, and in 1966 he was given the 
opportunity to realice a ‘kinematic stereophony” in which sound and light would 
in effect delinean architecture of experience. 

Utilízing l,2QO strohe lighls, eíght hundred white and fouf hundred color, 
mounted across a looming cable- structure lorming a weblike sha pe crisscrossing in 
the space in curving hyperboloids, the design for the Freneh Pavilion at the Mon- 
tréal Expo was to he a totally automated sound and light spectade. To achieve this, 
Xenakis developed a series of configurations of light to oceur o ver the course of six 
minutes. Like the Philips Pavilion, the Montréal Polytope was structured a round a 
visitor's presente over the course of a gíven time. Within sbt minutes, nearly 90,000 
changes of light occurrcd; like a cinema tic exper ience, the iights were structured like 
frames of a film in vvhusc ñickering rhythms movement occurs, Thus, the Iights 
were a kind of animatíon sweepíng across and throughout the space* appcaring 
hcre, then disappearing, rapidly shifting locus and point of attention. In cojitrast tn 
such movement, Xenakis componed PoIytQpe> a work of fbur idéntica! orchestras. 
The composition consists soíely of extended glismndt that seem to glide througli the 
space amplified through audiotape playback 
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lannjtv Xcnakiün MmtlréaJ Palytope, 1966. Cowtesy of Xenakis fam.il y cotlection. 
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3. lannis Xenakis, Íflímd and ihe Visual Artí> ed, Jean-Yves Bosseur & trans. Brian 
Holroes and Peter Carriel {París; Dis Voir, .1993), p. 50. 

4. ^unrza Matowian^Xfniafcíiv p. 66, 

5. lannis Xenakis, j ei Nnurit/a Matossian,, Xettakk, p. 69. 

6- The Stochaític procesa is based on prohability tbeory* in which events are not prc’ 
dictable on a microlevd bul only at rhc macnotevcL For Xenakis, Stochastie Ttutóic tS based 
on developing a mathematictl structure (bar functions on a macroleve! tq oigan ize the 
movement of sound evtntj (bal are random only within a set oí possibihties or densities, 
Aggregates oí sound are thus held within an overarching nct of sound mavemenL 

7, lannis Xenakis, in Nouritza Matossian, Xerntíris, p, 85, 

8, Sitaron Kanadt» ¡inlefvjewed by Rahma Khaiam, Eanhot 4 (2003), p, 62, 

9, lannis Xenakis, i n Nouritíá Matossian, Xensifcií, p, 182, 

ID, lannis Xenakis, from tiner notes of the CD idease latmis Xenakis (Berlín: Editlon 
RZ, 2003), p, 12. 

1L Karlhcinz Stockhausen, in Midtael Forsyth, Buildings for Music {Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), p. 32 L. 

12. Le Corbursler, in Nouritza Matossian, Xenakis, p. LID. 

13. While Le Corbusier had initially come up with the Pavilion’s general shape, relating 
the buildmgs footprint to that of a “stomach” or a “bottle* supported by metallic scaffold- 
¡ng, it wouid be Xenakis who would determine its geometry and structural shape. For a 
thorough and insightful history and analysis uf the Philips Pavüion, see Mire Treits Spot* 
Gaícuiflíerf in Secones (Princeton: Princeton Univcrsity PíWs, 1996), 

14. tennis Xenakis in Bálint András Varga, Conversatiom with latmis Xenakis (London: 
Fabcr and Fabír, 1996}* p. 24. 

15. Xenakis producid Gflwnft PH nsing the facilities of Philips in París. The recordad 
work iva produccd through manipulating the sound of charcoal borní ing. 

16. lannis Xenakis, in Nouritza Matossian, Xenakis, p. 182, 

17. lannis Xenakis, frórn liner «otes of (he CD relíase lannis Xenakis, p. 12. 

18. Ifoid,, pp, 9-1 L 

19. Considering Xenakis's work and general cnthusiasm for intense sanie and visual 
experienccs, and the spálial and geometríc forma he deslgiu, ¡t is hard not to think of the 
works of such contemporary architects as Greg Lynn, Peter Eisenman, Bernard Tschumi, 
and Frank Gehry, in which architecture is tóíjccived more as a Series of ílows, rupturas» and 
movement rather than cubic, linear, and grid-based objeets, Xenakis thus brings to Ufe Le 
C-orbiisier’s Modulor Man by housing him within a heterogéneo oa, dynamic rmdtiplídty. 

20. Nouritta Matostum» Xenakis t p, 223. 

ZL Ibid., p 226 

22. Such a list of contemporary artista, while housrd under the tille of "sound installa- 
lion" musí also be understood in all their disrinction, which may be outlined accordíng to 
the ways in which sound and space are m ade conversan! in each of the anises approachcs. 
Yet, overarchtng through their work is a general thrust tóward srte-SfKdñdty* the presen ta- 
lion of sound in nciation to existing conditions (atiral and other), and the general beltef in 
listening as a means info architecture and environmental understanding. 

23. Várese s use of sirens in his composítions Arwerrcdí (191-8-21) and hnizamn 
í 1930-31) pul to use ghssandi so as to move sound through space, ñnding ñiture reso- 
naoce m Xenakis's own work. 
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Soundmarks: Environments 
and Aural Geography 


T he works of sound insta 11 alio ti seek out a specificity of sound Ln which 
location and listening intersect. The place o i sound hecomes as much a 
part of auditory experience as the material of sound itself. ArchitecturaJ 
form s spatial music* and place -based sound feature as opportunities to sitúate a 
lístener within an intensificabon of i m medíale experience that expands beyond a 
point of focus to an environmenlal situation: from Neuhaus’s sound interven- 
tions that stimulate conversations between found sound and constructed audio* 
to Leitner T s archltectural experiments in whkh acoustics is extended to actívate 
the body inside and out. What (hese artisis and a pp ronches underscore is the 
prosimate and the local: found sounds mirrured back to their originjocal sonics 
amplified through archifectural construction, a listcuingro what is immediately 
surroundmg, in puhtic and prívate spaces, 

Such locality is of paramount concern for the study of environmental sound* 
nr what acoustic ecology has deemed the''soundscape. n Initiated in theearly I970s 
in Ganada, acoustic ecology (or “somndscape studies”) continúes today as a grow- 
ing comutunity and field of research that spans the globe* with offices in the 
United Kingdom, Scandinavia, Australia, and Norih America* ít pmmotes active 
liste ni ng, environmenlal awareness, cultural practice sensitive to que&tions of 
place* and location -oriented musical education. While pinpoiming local sound as 
a powerful prese nce affecting the human candido n* ecológica! balance* and the 
rhythms of lile* acoustic ecology* in turn* expands locality to global proportions, 
Aereas sound mstallation in the workof Neuhaus, or even Amacher, works with 
locational sound as a bounded geographic space, acoustic ecology sitúales local 
sound in relation to the ecology of the planeé and the presence of a single sound is 
understood to actívate dte entile field of sound, its balance and evolution. Thus, to 
listen to a sound is to listen to the entire bodv of the sound world Ln microdetail. 
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Aeoustie ecology can be sitúa led historieally in rdation to the developmenl of 
Land art of the eariy 1970s. Extending the art obiect to an environmental context, 
[.and art works. sougbt the out of the way T the distan t point on the map, so as to 
engage more natural elementa and their mtrinsic forces, Sunlight, wind, rain, 
líghtníng, the forces óf erosión, snowdrifts, or mudslides feature as material* 
within large-scak sculpturai interven tions, ExempSified in the works of Michael 
Heizíir, Naucy Holt, Marv Miss* Robert Smithson, and Walter dle María, Land art 
expands M inimal is tus' concerns for the viewíng body toward the natural world as 
partner in aesthetic experience. In much the same way, “soundscape composi- 
üon”aims to stimulate a conversaban between environ mental sound and musical 
work, weddirtg the disco very of plaee-based sónority with acute listening. The 
specificity oí the galkry space, and, in turn, the concert hall or music studio, in 
their steady contamination by the corpórea), phenomenal, and psychic insta nces 
of art i sttc and audible practiee, is defined not so much by its own characteristics 
but by an environmental material ity, Smithson s own distinctkm oí “site" and 
"‘non-site 1 ' thus articúlales an attempt to make clear the actions taking place out- 
side, in the desert or forest, and those presen ted mside, within the galkry space 
and in front of an art audience, The gallery as "non-site 1 ' functions to provide a 
place to house the “site" of the actual artistíc work, and, in doing so* to allow such 
work the cultural platform it requires: presen ling a pile of stones on a galkry 
ti o-o t taken from the Salí Lakc in Utah does not so much prese nt itsclf as an art- 
work but rather indexes the actkms of the artist in rnaking his Spiral Jetty. The 
"non-site" is thus a space of díscourse whereby artistíc refkction and critica! ity 
takes slupc, considering the distan! lake and its artistic addiüon through the 
actual matcriaiity of its "site" 

While maintaining a rich and broad understanding to sound, aeoustie eculugy 
operates not only through aura! research, educado nal workshops* and confer- 
enees, it, in tum, uses music and the aesthctical real m of sound art to exicnd its 
research, to make of sound and its lessons an aeisthedc experience in which listen - 
ing, envíronmental awareness, and global reía t ion c come into play. Thus, compo- 
sición becomes a form of research conveyirtg cartographíc routes in and through 
relations to place, The distinedons of "site” and "non- si te” fmd reso nance in 
acoustic ecology's artístic and musical works, in so far as sounds are removed 
from their indigenous environment and composed into a ‘"musical' 1 work, pre- 
sentid through the channels of cultural productíon, whether on CD or through 
performance and mstallation. Yet these sounds aregiven weight by their continua! 
referral to the actual site of their úrigiíi; the streets of VaiiCOuvef, the flüWS tjf the 
Hudson Ríver, or the array of bird calis taking place ín the deserls of the American 
Southwest make apparent an artistic practiee taking place, oul there in the fields 
and deserts* on the city streets, and in the foreste, while being transfbrmed> 
through the particubrs of an artistic practice, ¡uto cultural ob¡ecu. 

It is my interest to address acoustic ecobgy and its strands of theory and prac- 
tice with a view toward expanding vmderstandmg of sound and how it relates to 
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place: in what way does sound ínform me of my sense of location, as an immedl- 
ate and distant geography? And how does such rdation form the basis for an 
artistic projeet? The works of Hildegard Wcsterkamp and Steve Feters wilJ be uscd 
to tafee a critical angle on what I perceive as acoustic ecology's often contradiclory 
work; for* like Smithson and others’ direct interaction with envi ron mente* to har- 
ness environmental sound raises the problemati.cs of how the specifics of place 
are defmed. The record i ng of place often leads to contrary resulte* for to bring 
place to 3 i fe one has to contend with the ínterferences of its ver y representation, 
mediatioti, and ultímate dislocación. To follow such contradictions, the work and 
practice of media artist Yasunao Tone will be considered so as to hring to light 
other inodes of working with sound and its position with i n environ mental co n- 
texts. Hís work will form the basis for pushing l’orth a different understandingof 
what it meaos to listen environmentally, by implementing disinforming strategies, 
Such comparisons lead us, in turn T lo current viewpuints rclated to media art and 
the incorporaron or expansión of broadcast technologies, as in the work of Bill 
Fontana. Focusing on the work of Fontana will allow for considering soundscape 
com posilion that works with the given interferences of technologies and the dis- 
locación of place-based sound. Fontana harnesses soundscape com position s con- 
tradictory tendencies hy making complex musical Systems that keep place al ¡ve 
even while transposing it onto extrcmely distant location s. The tensions inherent 
to Smithson’s “site” and “non-site” find resolution in contemporary rnelhodob- 
gies that actively transporta dislócate, and mend the dififerences between places. 
This can be recognized generally within current understandings as to what site- 
specific practice may mean. As Irit Rogoff articúlate^ site-specificity s legacy is 
marked by certain assumptions as to what place is* leading to a form of practice 
that sought to establish “rapport" with a site. "Rapporf* for Rogoff implies a ten- 
dency toward approaching sites as though one could expose “deep structures” 
existing just below the surface. In contrast to site-specifidty* Rogoff pro poses the 
term “field work which for her ís defmed by “being spatially inside while being 
paradigmatically outside To achicve such di.stinctions, ñeld work seeks to 
inhabít the given space or site through mcthods of “complidty," which spatially 
replace notions of "frontal confrontatiorT (rapport) toward other ways of think- 
ing through issues embeddedl in every place, What ís at stake for Rogoff* and the 
notion of fietd work* is how artistic or creativo practice in pursuing local ion- 
bascd forms oF working may continué to spatially and gcographkally retnain sen- 
sitice to the very actions andi assumptians it imposes on place, To achieve a more 
active critkaii ty, the very roles an artist plays in working with place* and the 
assumption that sitc-specific practice will eventuaily expose the truth rathtr than 
pursue its availability* should be understood rather as opportunities for inhabat- 
ing the very problematic such assumptbns produce. 

Acousttc ecology raises issues pertainjng to sound and audition and their 
locat tonal specifio* which can be understood to opérate along some of the fauh 
liines of sitc-specific practice mapped emt by Rogoff. In considcring works of 
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Seeking Ursound: 

Híldegard Westerkamp, Steve Peters, 
and the Soundscape 


T he development of the World Soundscape Ploject (WSP f now known as 
the World Forum for Acoustic Ecology) in the early 1970* marks an 
importan! step in the recngnition of auditory experience. Iniliated by ft. 
Murray Schafer (and others, such as Hildegard Westerkamp! Barry Truax, Howard 
Broomfidd, Peter Huse, Bruce Davis, and Jean Reed) at the Simón Fraser Univer- 
sity in Burnaby* British Columbia, the WSP aimed to raise consrioiisness on the 
effects of sound on the human condi tion by analyTing and colla! ing environmen- 
tal sound through recordings, Information databases, community surveys* work- 
shops» artistic and musical work, and rescárth projects, By developing such 
explieit awareness it, in tum n added to experimental music and the emerging field 
of sound art the possibility of working diiectly with the “soundscape." “Sound- 
scape" refers to environmental sound as found in gíven places and at given times. 
As Paul Rodaway describes: 

The soundscape is the sonic environment which surrounds the scniicñl, The 
hcarcr, or lislener. ú at the centcr of the Roundscape. It is a con. test. it surrounds 
and ii gcncrally consiste of itWíiy SOUflds eottúng froot difieren! dhections and of 
differing characteristics. . . . Soundscapes siiircuind and unfold in cmnplex syin- 
phonies or cacophonics of sound- 1 

Prom mountaintops to city streets¡, lakesides to sidewalks h glaciers to small vil- 
lages* the soundscape is that which existe and of which we are a part > as noisemak- 
ers> as listenens, as participante !t locates us within an aurality that is extremely 
proximate — under our feet and at our fingertips — -while expandí ng out to engage 
the radically distant and far away h from birdeaib from abové to winds whisüuig 
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of sounds ability to embody and convoy infomiation pertainíng to particular cul- 
tures and their environments. From music to speech, environmentaJ Life to ceremo- 
nial evfnts, sound provided a source for probmg the delails of difference. 

The intenüon hehind ihe WSP was based on capturing environmental sound 
ín all its breadth and diversity atTOss the globe, preserving importan! "Wund- 
marks"* and gamrng insight into peoples understanding and awareness of 
acó u Stic eimronments. From a relie w r inds to cooing pigeons m Traía Igar Square, 
wild bo&r tü wild children, the eccen trie ¡des, ddights, and intensities of the sonic 
environment was to be hamessed, transponed onto magnetic tape, and held in 
archives for posierity. The initial investigations were based on a detailed study of 
the ir immediate location a round Va neón ver (published as Tíre Vancauver Sound- 
scape?) , then toward a inore in-depth study of Ganada, ín 1973. The Soundscapes 
of Cañada, a radio series hroadeast as parí of the CBC Ideas radio series, was initi- 
ated and recorded by Bruce Davís and Peter Huse and consistid of reoordings 
made across Cañada, highlightíng local accents, regional characteristits, and 
di verse sound fields. These initial investiga tions ied to a European tour in whích 
the group was tu investígate five villages, one each ín Sweden, Gcrmany, luí y, 
France, and Scotíand. Five Village Soundscapes gathered together hundreds of 
hours of audio recording, cuntributing tu the WSPs a na logue tape coHccdon of 
over three hundred tapes. l& It was, and is, believed that sueh an archive was essen- 
tíal to developing an auditory culture sensiüve to the phenomena of sumid in all 
its potential and efíectiveness, Local i ng such potential meant locating the geo- 
graphic specifieity from where sound springs — to seet the origin of sounds 
immediate presente while relating this to global condi lions and the larger spet- 
trurn of sound 5 mígrational and emanating trajeciúries. Acoustic eeology pro- 
ceeds with a seeming nostalgia for the 'primarv sound," seeking to lócate the 
mythological beginning of sound, the Ursound from which the sound world itself 
is bom. “To find ít we must return to the waters of instinct and the unshatterable 
unity of the unconscious, lettingthe long waves of Ursound sweep us beneath the 
surface, whejne, lísteníng blindly to our ancestors and the wild c reatures, we will 
feeí it surge witliin us again, in our speakíng and in our music.* 11 To casi a net of 
microphones aereas the globe sets our ears on findíng the truth of sound, so as to 
arríve firtaüy at the original sound scape. 

In cunjunction with audio recording, SubprójectS of the WSP indlude nota!- 
ing envi ron mental sounds by develop ing a system of signs and marks that aim to 
measure the soundscape in various locations. Classíftcations aecordingto physical 
characteristics, referenlial aspeas, and aesthetic qualitíes are used to systemati' 
cally quantify sound events, marking their duration, frequeney^majis, lluctua- 
tion/grain and dynamics, and noise levels, These analytk features are supported 
by subeategories such as Mythological sounds, the Sounds of Utopia, and the PSy- 
chogenic Sounds of Dreams and Hallucinations, infusing the scientifk with sub 
jective impressions.^ Categortzíng sounds found in the environment oscillates 
bctween definí ng ob;eaive stmetures and properties wbile untlerscoring subjective 
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observation and exper ience T stitching. together empírica! data with metaphoric 
and poetic ímagery, To measure sound, to quantifv and quallfy its materia] ity 
according to its place withín environmíntal sit Lint ion acoustic ecology bridgcs 
dedbels and dreams, relying upon intuition and analysis to fully describe how 
sound bchaves and how* in turn, we behave ¡becausc of it, Such dichotomy may 

point toward a greater recognition of the materíality of sound to sel into relief 
through being absol utely present the i m medíate while evoking a past íhal ¡s 
always already there, coupled to sound s instan! of emartation. Fot sound V 
evanescent na ture both spawns the analytk imagina ti on while evading its grasp, 
supplying such i magín ¡ilion with degrees of fantasy and poetics. 

In setting out to archive, nótate, and document envi ron mental sound, 
acoustic ecology relies upon recording techuology's referential chaiacter to fully 
mimic and embody “reaT sound. Recording was. and is. understood to canry 
sound to our ears intact, combating its evanescente and retaining through a tem- 
poral slippage its signifying büdy. The WSP was hased on twO gestures: eítendmg 
out across the globe, tuning into di verse sound events, microphones aimed at 
picking up the drama of the sound world, while at the same time, fixing sound, 
embedding it on tape. eataJoging its life to bring it back borne, The act and the 
archive, the Uve and the rccorded, the there and the he re set eaeh other into relief 
by operad ng through a technologicat sleight-of-hand. To bring the globe borne 
partially runs the risk of underminíng the soundscapé in general, for what the 
soundscape (and the enviro nment in general) íeacbes us ís that place is always 
more than its snapshot. This is not to overlook the germine sensitivitv with which 
acoustic ecology opcrates, for certainly Such cOntradictions do not go unnoticed 
by those active in the field, Yet it is my Ínteres! to explore this dynamic at work in 
acoustic ecology as opportunity for confronting and utilizing the proble matic of 
cultural production that aims for the real. For acoustic ecology crea tes its own 
mythology a round the use of audto recording and its rechnologies, even while 
trying to get past it: microphones, ¡judio tapes, headphones, radio broadcasts, 
speakers, and amplificaron systcms function as magical tooLs for tapping the 
buried unco rucio us inside environmental sound, locating its messages by par- 
tially hailucinatíng in front of the acoustic mirror of its recording, Thus, through 
acoustic ecology we might discover not only the en vi ron mental and communita- 
tional palhways of sonority but also how such pathways are brought forward 
through levelsof mediating technology and imagination. 

Dreamíngthe Souncbcape: Hildegard Westerkamp 

The works of Hildegard Westerkamp^ a German/Canadian composer working 

with Schafer in the 197Q$ as parí of the original team establishing acoustic ecol- 
ogy and the World Soundscape Project, continué Today to investígate sound and 
environments through instalJation projeets, record ¡ngs, workshops, and collabo - 
rative work$. Known for her xnvolvement in field recording and “sound walking,*' 
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heraudio CP Tramfórmasions, releed in 1996,, reveáis her process of using tbese 
lo create compositional tapestries based oft narrative h found sound* poetry; and 
electronic treatment. Incorporating these into “soundscape composilkm,’ 1 her 
works draw us into relalitm lo environmental conditions by hamessing and 
abstracting their sdmlds, as in her Work <L A Walk Through the City ” from 1 98 L A 
composition based o ti environmental retordings in and around the Skid Row 
area of Vancouver,' 1 and inspired by a pocm by Norbcri Ruebsaat, the work oscib 
¡ates {like many of Westerkamps works) across the real and the imaginary, Low 
drones are intertwined wíth car borns and the sound of trafile as found on a busy 
Street — brakes shriek aod blend into sustained musical notes, like sheets of sonic 
ice grating and then sliding aereas each other, scraping, then tapering into a dis- 
ta nt voice narrating a text: ‘'somewhere a man is carving himself to death for Food 
. , annotmeed Iñom a tinny megaphone, then subdued by strange murtnuring 
volees — childrerfs volees, or a baby gurgting? The work veers belween harmony 
and discord* beauty and a haunting melancholia, concrete sound and its transfor- 
mador! into abstractions. As Westerkamp reveáis: “1 transform sound in order to 
highlight its orígrnai contours and meanings' 4 (my emphasis). Such "original 1 ' 
contours and meanings are to be found not strictly within the acoustic sha pe and 
dimensión of the sound object, but in the contextual tocation of its origin. Origi- 
nal meanings bring our attention to origin and its tracing through composit tonal 
methud. 

As part of hit transformation of found sound into acoustic and sonic depth, 
“A Walk Through the City” is just thal — a journey through a particular city* and a 
particular area of that city, which poetkally winds ils wav i tilo various States of 
awareness: from factual to fktionah dücumentary to docudrama, directing our 
attention to the deaths of Skid Row while mainiaining a sonic palette rích in tex- 
tura* nuance, and tonality. In what way does such sonicity serve the actual ity of 
the work s drice to show us sonriéthíng of the City? Like all levels of abstraction, 
whether painterly, musical, or spoken, they conceal while at the same time revea l 
another shape to real ity, 

To register the specifks of cnvirünrhCnts, audiú record ing supplies more than 
a ineans of docu mentaban, What is ptoposed in much soundscape compositional 
work is the possibiliíy of harnessiilg the real while getting do ser lo ils sybmerged 
sonority: audin recording construets place in a way that brings to the fore its 
acoustícaJ life. Westerkamp and other soundscape composers may opérate along 
the tiñes of what Míchd Chion rafers to as Teduced listening' 1 — listening for the 
purpose of fbcusing on the qua libes of the sound itself {e,g. s pítch, timbre) tnde- 
pendent of its source or meantng ,ni — tbough ín a way that disavows the aim of 
such reductíon, for soundscape composición rcturnsto the source with renewed 
and vigoro us attention. It pulís us away then pushes us back in. Westerkamps 
work seemsto suggest rhat such reality may only be heard through entering into a 
shift in listening consciousness whereby dreamlike States open the way toward 
active listening and ultímate participa don, Her musical transforma tions funclion 
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to transform cotisciousness— to drop it just below the Une of awareness so ai to 
awaken the ear lo "original contours and mearungsT Tbese original meanings 
hark back lo Schafer's daim Fot the Ureound, m the colkctive unconscíous of our 
Jural itlCttlOty N ihat primary location of un i Ly and instincL Such intcrests position 
acoustic ecolagy, and the processes of soundscape cúmposition, squardy withtn 
a n engaging contradiction: that of transcendental visions embedded in obsessions 
with material reality, which while aimíng for Ur sound gives us Skid Row, and vioe 
versa. Thus, the sonorous flights of Westerkamp are, in turn, grounded and ñxed 
in their own tocad onal specifkity. 

Presente Through Absente 

To deliver up ihe real through audio recording and sonic invesligatiun, much 
soundscape work and composición relies upon accentuating personal presente. 
Likc their research into quantifying and qualiíying soundscapes, objective infor- 
mático is incorporated ínto a greater vucabulary, rich in subjective expericnce. 
Westerkamp s record i ngs tell us not only about a city, huí abouí the city captured 
and composed by the artlsl. Her sounds reach our ears because of her being there 
as a presente íhat wftik removed nonetheleu remsins in the recording, as an 
implied personality, however subtle or overt. l6 Tbe realness of place thus partially 
relies upon the actuality of the person.The acoustic fcedbackartículatedby Truax 
here findí its paralleh for Westerkamps musical work sitúales the composer 
with i n a eommunicational model in which recording mcans looping self and 
environment in a weave of the found and the composición al. Her compositions 
arise through a belief in amtributing to the very soundscape under observation, 
for w the sound waye arriving al the ear ¡s the analogue of the current State of the 
phystca] eiwiroiunent” changing through “each inieraction with the environ- 
ment” ]T as it travels, Sound picks up, collects, and is given shape by envi ron mental 
presente, Thus, to capture environmental sound to bring it home gains signiñ- 
cance by situating the subjective body ínside the sound wave and its ultímate 
journey. 

Another of Westerkamps compositions, “Kits Bcacb Sound walk’’ (I9S9), 
excmplifi.es ibis dynamic through vocal narration. Based on her radio program 
“Sun nd wal king" which ai red on Vancouver Co -Operativa Radio through the late 
I97ÜS, "Kits Heach Sound walk" consists of environmental record i mgs made one 
ll calm winter morning, wlien the quiet lapping of the water and the tiny sounds of 
barnacks feeding were audible before an acoustic backdrop of the throbbing 
city, 1 *” O verla id on top of ibis recording, Westerkamp speaks to us: "ffs a calm 
morning. fm on Kits Beach in Vancouver, li s slightly overcast and very mild for 
January. Jt's ah&olutely wind-still” The narration continúes, telling us details of 
the environment, her own position, and the environmental conditions, observing 
animal life, from seagulh to feeding barnacles, Vet at a certain moment, shebegins 
to play with the recording by referring to the actual technologicaL procera behind 
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what we are hearing. Far instante» m describing the scene, she says; "l could shock 
you or fool you by saying that rbe soundscape ¡s this bud»' 1 at which point the 
background humming sound of the city is taken up» betoming suddenly louder; 
she then continúes by saying» “but it is more like this,” taking the volume down 
again. Sudi play opens up a space within the recordmg that accentuates her actual 
presente in the real envimnment while revea! i ng the COmpOSitiOnal compon en ts 
ofconsfructing what we are liearing» He re soundscape becomes sound manipula- 
tioti brought to the fore when she further telis uis that she is using band filtcrs and 
equatizers to get rid of the sound of trafile in the backgfoursd to “pnetend we are 
somewhere far away” Moving away from the city, and the loomíng acoustic pres- 
ence of trafile and urban noise» to focos attention on the tiny sounds of barnacles 
feeding in the water — to enter this new world is to move into a difieren! listening: 
high-pitched dickings that push the soundscape toward microscopic detail. From 
loomíng trafile and the calm of a wmtry day to the minute scrapings and rustlings 
ofeating barnacles lapping in miniscule detail at the water's edge, “Rite Beach , , * 
takes the ear on a dífferent journey than in her city walk* channeUed through the 
soundscape by narration, by sdf-exposed technological manipula tion, and by 
changes in scale, from the background to the foreground, from city life tO oceanic 
detail» from being hete to being elsewhere, and» ultimatdy* to “the tiny volees . , , 
of dreams, of imaginaron.'' The iourney is furthered as she begins to recount 
recent dreams» which in themsclves ate aboul different soundscapes, of higlv 
pitched, tiny sounds» "which are healing dreams” One dream of women living ín 
an ancient mountain village weaving silken fabric transforma into a mUlion tiny 
vosees "whisbing, swishing and clicking '; and a no t her where she enlers a stone 
cottage to hear four generadoras of a pea san t fam.il y, eating and talking, whkh 
becomes “smacking and dickíng and sucking, and spitting . . . and biting and 
singing and lauihing and weeping and kissing and burping and whispering. , . * 
Her Rabelaisian dream- soundscape mingles with the soundscape of Kits Eieach, 
ancient volees o verla id with feeding barnacles, ürsound with this sound, the myth 
with the hete and now. Her voice, speakingof dream agairast the backdmpofVan- 
couver’s shifting aural presence» makes for a reflective invilation, directing one n s 
own listening to place» inner journeys, details of the minute» the Ursound of ones 
own aural unconsdous. Recording tcchnology — from ñlters to equaliurs — instí- 
gate the recovery of that Ínter nal, prímary soundscape of unconsdom musical íty, 
while cread ng overlays with real life. The mimesis of recorded place thus wears 
twu faces, one being the simulation of presence, as in the city s noise» the t>ther the 
stimulating of poetiedrifts toward mythological origins, 


Contexts of Dream tng 

Soundscape composltion can be heard in contrast to musique concréte and the 
acousmatic tradition» to which Chkm refers in his "'reduced listening ” in so far as 
soundscape work while reducing listening does so by reminding the listener of 
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context as the source of sound. Whereas Chion and Schaefifer’s acouimatk etilos 
StripS $Ound c)f any visual referent, linguistio description, or direct narrative, rely- 
ing instead on the qualities of sound ítsdf, its manipularon and construction» 
Murray Schafer's World Soundscape Project undemands such qualities as always 
inftised wíth traces, marks, bodies, a cid species from its original location. Schaef- 
fer and Schafer thus oocupy Lwo extremes un the sonic speetrum; one strips con- 
test and the other emphasizes it, The acousmatic dreamspate as found in the 
cinema fbr the ear medítales on a musical journey through timbre,, texture, tonal- 
ity, electrón íes* collage* and sonic exttemity, while Westerkamp s dream is one that 
brings the ear back to con test, either as Skid Row or oceanic beauty, as nrban life 
or andent vlllage, Both the actual and the dream, the original and the origjn*. 
function as contexts, reminding the Listener of the place of sound. 

Lookíng Inward 

Listen! ng, fbr Westerkamp, asserts the possihílity of unifying the individual, 
stitching subjectivity into the world, as a positive confirmaban of being, Sound- 
sea pe tomposition sets the stage ior such unification by working directly with the 
en virón ment, tuning itself as a forrn of cultural production to the ecological body 
of nature. As she explaíns: 

Soundscape work without the journey into the moer world of Ihtening is. devoid 
of meantng. Listening as a tolaiity is what gives soundscape work its depth, from 
the externa! to the interna!, seeking Information about the whole speetrum of 
sound and its mtaning, from noise to silencí to satred. JÍ 

Such thinking mns through the general cthos of acoustic ecology and sound- 
scape compositíon: to engage liste ning so as to invite peo pie to hear the whole 
being of the world, for sound is embraced as that which signáis the dynamic 
becoming of aU things — it is the trace of the anímate, the voice of the ¿¡ensate 
enviro nment, and its inner emanating prese nce. Thus, to record, compose, and 
playback such so uncís through a musical work gives to listeners a heightened 
expersence of the world, wadding them to its inner sonority, Listenmg, we travel 
to this inner space to hear the outer world in all its magnificent Jet ai I, echoing 
Schnpcnhauers original exclama! ion: “The unutterahle depth of all music by 
virtue of which it Boats through our consciousness as the visión of a paradi se 
ñrmly believed in yet ever distant from us, and by which also it is so fully under- 
stood and yet so inexplicable, tests on the fací that it restores to us all the emo- 
tions of our inmost nature, but entírely without reality and far removed from 
their pain 

Acoustk ecology's ínterests Üe in reducing the noise of the world, deán mg the 
ears so as to make one aware, fully present in the presence of the sound world. 
Drawing connections between "notse poli ut ion in today's urban environments 
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and the health and sacredness of our muer sound world " much of their work* 
from compositions to workshops* attempts to heal the individual by creating 
"journeys inlo the inner world of hstemng " Thus* noise síarids in direci opposi- 
tion to the inner world, for as Paul Hegarty observes* noises "bring you to your 
hody . * . a hody made Car ," 13 emphasíztng rlot so much the inner journey bul the 
outerskin, not so much the sacred hut the profane. Following Hegarty, sound can 
forcé one out, to exert the exterior* pressurize the individual into dlsmpted sense 
qf self, for "listen i ng is always in the prescnce of, rather than in presence . . ” 33 (my 
emphasis), That is* noise is always in contrast, as a difference that keeps one nut* 
in confrontaron with an exterior that refuses passage beyond itsdf. 

To arrive at the inner journey for Westerkamp meara moving from “noisc to 
silente, from Ihe external tu the interna], from acoustic onslaught to acoustic sub- 
tlety, from worldly to sacred sound ocperienCes , 1 '* 31 limiting noise, rcducing 
extreme sounds, cutting back volume, so as to c reate a merging of the senses with 
place— the self and surroundings sympathetically m ingle to reach the dreamy orí- 
gin of presente. Yet* it would seem to reduce sound, minimice its presente in 
termsof volunte* quality* textura, and spatiality* would* in turn* silence the crowd, 
and soften social space, cutting back on hodily presente, the gibberish and blab- 
ber always found in environments that contaín peo pie (not to mentían ather 
species), In short* lo be inner s«ms to LmpLy a minimal cúter, for “noUe deforms, 
retonfigures . . . disípales, mutatcs 1 ' 24 rather than umfití, makes whole. 

WesLerkamp’s work, and much acoustic ecology work, paradoxicaliy oversim- 
plifies the sound world by reducing it to such birtary terms* making the journey 
into sound resolutdy quiet* wíthdrawn* dreamy, and prívate, Yet, it does so para- 
doxícally by relving on an outside, the environ mental earthly happenmgs always 
out there* in the noisy world, Whereas Hegarty s considerarían of noise opens up 
a field of potential in which listening may !ead the individual inífl the world by 
underscoring noise as a "you,' h and not an “I**' for by ,l not having a being for me, 
and i n not having the character of being — for* ¡t [noise] does not allow the T to 
be either*' concluding that 'the self of noise is a ‘you, 1 *^’ Folio wing such thinking, 
itt sbort, noise is always a stranger Though Westerkamp* like Truax, refers to noise 
as part oí the sound world* as part oí soundscape composition, her descriptions 
seem contradi Ctory, For noise featuras as sound experience* if not absolutdy 
i n her en t to real life. At what poirtt íhen does noisc become noise poli uí ion? How 
does it slip from positive to negative, from acoustic subtlety to acoustic 
onslaught? This occurs precisely* fallo wing Truax s own communícational model* 
on the level of “information" To recall, “lo-fi” sounds disrupt clarity* ccmfu&ing 
the spectrum by which acoustic messagescan travel and inform a Kstefiet* bindíng 
envimnnients to their ecologieal life and defining acoustic spaces, whereas “hi-fi” 
sounds "‘invite partí dpation and reinforce a positive relationship between the 
individual and the cnvironmoil” for the listening procesa is character ízed by 
LnteractionT 2 ® — internet ion because information gets through, messages are 
delivered* and one respondí with an equaily dear message. In other words, sound 
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The work oí Steve Peters, an artist based in New México and working with 
field recording, i&sues of place-hased sound, and envi ron mental concerní, fur- 
thers this communkative beÜef. As he States, the Hereings project sets out to 'doo 
ument my experience of immersive listen i ng, and of eonstiously forming an 
intímate relationship with Place over time, Mpí Invited lo participa le iíl a group 
exhihition al The Land/an art site ín Central New México, Peters dedicated one 
year to inaking field record ings al difieren t local ions surroundiíig the site, The 
record ¡ngs were made so as to span the course of twenty-four hours, occurring 
ihroughout the scasons, Thüs, the rceordings lake a liste ner ihrough two cydesof 
time, running the course of a MI day and a year, M In addition to the record ings, 
Peters wrote a series of poetic texts descrihing sounds heard durnig the recording 
process. Por the final installation, these texts were inscribid onto slonc benches 
placed at each of the recording locatiom, The benches acted as markers fcr the 
projeet, as well as pnints fmm which to engage the environment and its aural life, 
¡ndexing the “actual" experience of Peters him&elf: that these points indícate 
where he stood during the recording process. Visllors were led to occupy the 
benches, as listening statíons, relucating themselves back toward the original 
monten! of the artist s listening. This was furíhered by the fací that in listening, a 
participan! could, in turn, read Peters's own experiences as instribed on the 
benches, as ín “a deep molecular emptiness/ hangs in the air/ tíme holding its 
hreath," the entry for*l 1:00 pm (Aprü 13, 2GG0)." Another, fmm 4:00 pm on Sep- 
tember 6 reads: “late aftern oü n stillness/ severa! birds/ a sudden riffle of wind.”' 1 

The Hereings p rojee t ís documented ín a publicación consisting of an audio 
CD, the texis, and further Information and photographs finom the site, Thus, the 
publicaron seems to slightly undexmine and transgress the ¡ntention of the work, 
fot any publication [and by extensión, form of recording) on’hhe gradual process 
of becoming connected with Place" 1 runs the risk of Jeaving place behind, for cer- 
taírdy books (and CDs) are mobile objeets dreulating through random ersviron- 
ments, arriving at localions far difieren! from what they aimed to documenta 
Further, the desi re to form an intímate relationship with environmertts seems to 
imply something quite personal, potentially sealed off from conversation, and 
Peters’s own testímony to such intimacy hints at that interior saeredness articu- 
lated hy Westerkamp that mjghl dide forms of social participation, Thus, to listen 
and read Hereings is to eavesdrop on the poetic exper i ence of the artist. 

Such tendencias refer to an aesthetic legacy whereby artistic production is but 
a minnor of the artisfs ow n image: mimesis depicting interior States, psychologíc&l 
anxieties, euphoric hopes, and ecstatic dteams, Art represe nts life at its most 
poignant, its most dramatic, and its most memorable, Peters, and soundscape 
composítion in general, it seems, folio ws this track by ctmvéying the original expe- 
riential moment, and by emphasizing the place of the artist: Lockwood's Sound 
Müp h rings the river, bul also the artist's experience, to my ears„ Westerkamp 
reveáis the diversity of urban sounds by tellíng her story, and Peters positions my 
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presente orno the original points of his own recording/listening/experiemial 
gestalt. 

Yet agamí t this mime tic approach, I wam lo fotiow Westerkamp s own obser- 
var jons about “interference" to embrace a counternarrative, ihe underside to 
soundscape composition: against mimesis and toward alterity, Westerkamp's 
“delight in . . . a car-horn, a siren, a bird-caLE, a train-hom, peoples voi ces, or u 
singlo, passing motor-bike' as i[ reaches in, interferes wilh, and adds tO a musical 
conten, wíthin the space of a concert hall, opens up musical or cultural p rodete - 
tion to the envi ron ment' that in their intermixing new experience may occur, 33 In 
playing back Peters's Hereings CD, and the sites around New México, is not so 
much to lócate myself back there, toward the original monten t, but to be placed 
between that and the given present. While New México may remain, it remains as 
a cata ly si for a sensitization of the ear so as to hear this place, my own location: 
Eistening to the Hercittgí CD track 20, 7 pm to 8 pm, with "(crickets out)/ follín g 
rain/ nighthawk/ thunder/ juniper branches end/ storm i nt en, sities/ (mouraing 
doves)” stands in direct contrast to my own location, whether a rural town in 
Pennsylvania or the hubbub of London. Such contrast must be emphasized as 
operating through aurality in general, for sound stands out by enabling such 
intermixing: by bringing place out of place and toward another, embedding the 
original on media while accentuatirtg the real Sameness and diffe rente intermin- 
gling, the dead and the living conversing, sound brackets ofF its place of occur- 
rente, marking from beginnüng to end its du rallona! event, as an acoustic space of 
convergente. Wirhin the brackets, though, other spaces, other volees, other 
sound s may enter, Thus> sound is not a sealcd container but intermi ngling, exces- 
si ve phenomena, and the musical context a space for articulating such experience. 

As David Dunn proposes, the musical context is “analogous to the compres- 
sion of Communications pattems * . , which optímizc discrimination between sig- 
náis and incrcaie the diversity of potentíal intcractions between theorganísm and 
its environment”* 3 The “musical context 1 ' thus stands out as a potentíal commu- 
nicative conduit for devdoping interactive opportunities between self and world, 
between cultural production and environmental presente by the very fact of 
operating thmugh soundL Such interaction for Dunn is precísely a question of 
language, for the music “results . T - not only as descripdon of an observed phe- 
nomenon but aiso description of the changes ¡nduced in both the observer and 
the ob^ervedl- ,,M Mayhe here we may understand, and lócate the valué in, West- 
erkamp's transforma! ion of environmental record ings — her Ursotmd of the real 
world, for what this (and acoustk eeology in general) may articúlate is a “musical 
language" that describes the effttts of listening to the world while del ¡veri ng affcc- 
tive narratives: to nárrate the journey into the andent sound world and give shape 
to the transformad ve nature of musical interaction in and among spedes, to voi ce 
collective unconscious kouwledge, and chart the dynami&rn of amustie; spaces 
in habí ted by both real and mylhological beings. 
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Making Friendo with Strangers 

Aura! location comes to life by being forelgn to ones own sound scape, contrast- 
ing the recorded found wilh the immediacy of lócale. Place is capí u red through 
media and re-presented accurding to a virtual p rojee tion — I hear New México 
only in ils absence* in a time sepárate from my own, The time of listening is the 
time of attention, the time of deep listening to grow deeper, for place to come to 
the fore, as virtual presente* inside the listener's ear. It is also the time for space to 
become alien, di.docated, foreign, so as to become presen!* renewed* and allLve. 

What Westerkamp, Peters, and soundscape work in general inadvertently 
teaches us is that the inner journey and! the noise of the world may in the end not 
he so sepárate afíer all: to listen is hoih to be inward, in the peieeptual considera- 
i ion (hat sound demanda, as well as to /wsitrflfj such listening in relation to an 
exterior That acou&tic ecology may pass judgmcnt on noise as negative is to fall 
short of recognÍ7-Íng it as parí of the sound world* if not potentiallv its most 
exp ressi ve moment, on a nomberof levéis. 

If noise opérales on the level of Information — as the íl you” of' 1 !" of the back- 
side to harmonio us mingling, as the stranger in every homo — it would scem 
acoustic eoology and soundscape composition overlooks, or underhears, its own 
productions, for at the heart of its work is the alien presence of envi ron mental 
ghosts. The distant, the foreign, the strange. the spooky. the haunting, and the 
mysterious all motívate soundscape composers and enthusiasts, for to track the 
unlrackable ddivers new delighls to the ear. Westerkamp’s own methods of bring- 
¡ng us to places beyond the here and now, to the beach or to a walk in the city, 
delivers [he foreign into the homc\ furthered sónica II y by introducing, through a 
tech nologi cal slip* the transformalion of these soundsi the delight Westerkamp 
experiencia in processing sound in the studio in the end /iratej noise oul of the 
original sound. While Westerkamp aims for^its origina! contours and mea ñinga*" 
such meanings are ordy found through its abstraction, which is to make strange 
the original envi ron mental sound: whether tonal or dissonaút* quiet or loud, its 
transformalion operates by adding strangeness into the equation. It seems Impor- 
tara to inserí such proposaU back into Truaxs original "communication modeh" 
and David Dunn h s musical systems of interaction, which seems lo presuppose that 
the Ll feedback loop” of self and world, of listening and making sound. if gjven a 
clear passage, resulta in harmony: in orienta tion, in feeling at hume, in flrtding 
one s place, in speaking clearly. in, new languages, Noise, as heard through sound- 
scape composition* seems rather to posit a productive opportunity to get to know 
not so much the liarmonious environment, the clear message, but the one that is 
unknown, unspeakable, in which we're disoriented, out of place, far from hume, 
una ble to find the ianguage. In Truax s equation though it seems there is no room 
for strangers, and Weslcrkamp’s inner journey to her Ursound* while composi- 
tionally wedding place with its transformaron, avoids the possibility that the pri- 
mal sound might also be a deafening scream. 
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may al so héteme alirnating and hoth physicaily and mentail y oppressive as ¡n the c ase oí 
no i se," See Amustie CflnifniíPijrcHíío/i, p, J 1. Ti is my argument that sucta a parid wdtal reía- 
tionshi p to noise pervades acoustie ecology, 

7, Alongsidc a smatl aspect oí cinema and performance studies, varióos strands of 
mmioology h and a fracción of psychoanalytLC and medical studies related to audiíory expe- 
rience, amustie ecology con Id he identified as the only sustained arena íor in-deplh analy- 
sis of solitud in alt ¡te bncadth, heyond strklly amustie phenumena to sociológica! , 
píythdogicah aeslheiical, and envj rom-nenia! effecte. 

K. Schafer uses the terni “& 0 Lindmark$ i ” to refer to“a coinmunity sound which is unique 
or possesses qualities which make it specially regarded or noticed by the people of that 
commuívity' See the glossary in R. Murray Schafer, The Souttdscape . 

9. An updated recording project of the Va neo u ver arca was undertaken in 1996 as parí 
of Saundscapc VtiritQitver 3 96 by sotne oí ihe original team, as well as others, such as Darren 
Coupland. Sabtnc Breilsametcr, and Hans Uírich Wcrner, forming an intenesdng contras! 
and eomparison with the original. 

10, Information garhered from the WFAFs own offkial Web $Lie, www.wfae.net. 
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Language Games: Yasunao Tone 
and the Mechanics of Information 


S oundscape compositíon relies upon the belitT that thc L “meamng” of sound 
must always lead to the truth: the primar y soundscape telLs no lies, Thus,. 
sound scape speaks a Universal language vvhilc remaining particular and spe^ 
ciñe: and su mulata pe work strives toward harmony by listening to the en virón - 
ment j.h j trace or emhodiment of universal life. "The drive toward synchronicity 
and harmony is elemental and universal so it becomes comprehen&íble that the 
*hidden’ harmony withouí curse! ves pro vi des us with the strejigth to find the 
+ hiddenf harmony in the cosmos and universo L — inner, bodily space aligned with 
the inner, cosmic space through tonal sympathy. 

Acoustíc ecobgy raises the I ingerí ng íssue around sound v s ontological status» 
privileging scmnd’s elusiveness to the particular®- of language and the specifks of 
cultural meaning. By seeking universal truths» acoustíc ecology defines sound by 
its ability to “take us back to a world in which the barriers between self and 
nbjeets are dissolved”’ As music fnoves cío ser to sound» as can be seen in the 
devdopments of experimental music of the last forty years, and into sound art, 
w r e can witnes® this further - -that sound is o (ten understood to step aside from 
the denotative, banal, and quotidían tongue, ftnding its forcé ín the connotad ve as 
often defined through sensation. and the emotive» in the trembling of listening 
and the vibrado ns of physical matten 

Acoustíc ecology epitomizes an acousticil epistemology that embraces sound 
as ephemeral, dusíve to language, sensorial and primary, whUe at the same time 
searching to discu rsively categorize, analyie, and legisla te sound: to lócate its situ- 
atedness wifhin a cultural time, This seems to take us back to Cages own parados: 
o f libera tí ng sound from the saddle oí musical referen tiality to hear sound as ii is, 
while at the same time repressing the significations all sounds carry with them, as. 
cultu rally determined. The paradox though is at the fore of an experimental prac- 
tica that seeks to disco ver how sound® mean: Cage’s problematk is not so much 
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contradktory but an experiment ín pursuing sound* seeking out its defmltions 
and where it may lead, In this regard, discursi ve tussles that attempt to resol ve 
Cage's ov>ri parado* sean to fall shorl in idcntifying the parado» itself as part of 
his praclice, and also, as part of a general engagemení wilh auditory exper lence, 
which setms to unavoidably remdin bound to speak toward esscrttialisl and uni- 
versal experience while navigating through cultural spheres ín which stich experi- 
enee ¡s given specifh meantng. Dees diaracterizmg sound as essential ephemera 
afford us the chance to créate refuge from the tensions within specified, cultural 
meanings? Do such sonorous leaps of faith aid in transcending the ¡nherent 
diffieulties of social mortality? FoHowing acoustic ecology, does sound offer a latí 
exit on the highway of culture that falls short of ddxveríng up the sought-after 
“zone of silence,” the Ursound ofour primordial orchestra? To follow the emana- 
ción of all sound back toward where it originales* as our own womb of sonoro us 
beginning? 

As [ames Lastra points out, sound is marked boih by its presence and ib 
absence, for ’at an 'origina]' sound event we all recognize that each auditor gets a 
slightlv different sen se of the sound, depending on his or her location and the 
directedness of his or her hearing” which seems lo imply that "there is no striedy 
definible "originar event" and that "e very hearing is Ln so me way absent.’** Hiere- 
fore, to a ct-rtain degree it is impossible to define a sound outside of a particular 
manifestation as fully presen t In this way» sound isalways ursderstood and experi- 
enced as being integrated and originating within the spedfics of a given moment, 
from a particular condition, whether that sound is live or recorded, spokeri or 
sung — for "the histórica! happening of the sound event, its spa lio -tempo ral speci- 
fkíty, always appears to escape our apprehension " 4 For Lastra» the Tullness" of 
sound parttally escapes being presen! to our listening» beca use it can never be 
fully grasped in al! its completiom Instead, it remanís bound to an unknowable 
píen ilude, an unlocatable origin, while ín the same move ddivering up a sense of 
total presence. The absenee of sound is at one and the same time its presence. As 
he summarizes, “we need not relinquísh the original, the real, or the authentic» 
but we rnust recogni ze that ihese expirónos and valúes, too, are producís of his- 
toricalfy defined conditions, and that their emergente, like the emergente of rep- 
resentar ion s of those phenomena, folio ws certain rulcs."^ For acoustic ccology, we 
mighl ask; why is it neeessary at this histórica! stage to créate the very possibility 
of an authentk listening predieated on the Ursound of its origina! birth? ít is 
obvio us that Schafer and sound scape work seek an escape route from the noise of 
the world lo replenish perception with the fullness óf sound s harmonious polen- 
tial. That it strwes against sound & haunting absenee by recULffiing an imaginar y 
fullness of presence uncoversa pervasive need to lócate lost meaning: the primary 
voice of an imaginary song, What musí be emphasiíed is that the seemingly con - 
tradictory and paradoxical move acmss sound's essentia] and cultural meanings 
cjccur precisely through a cultural openi ng or possibility that supplies the very 
language of the essentiak that is to say, smmds categorization as cphemcral, 
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rcpienishing, and prímary phenomena coming lo us from a cosmic, mythologjcai 
origin occurs through the cultural production oí things like musical composibon 
and its discourse, however academic or esoterk. 


Periphcrics 

Soundscape work, as íve argueeh makes avaiiable the in ten sities and compiexities 
of Locadon and its sounds by accentuating dífference» displacement, alien retadon; 
that is T by surprising the ear with sounds from afar„ or from too cióse, Thus, it 
emphasizes sound by beingtrue to the íouiid: tire integrity of soundseape work is 
that. it aitempls to tdl the truth, to lócate origin, captura ng n harnessíng, frndíng, 
and rescarching the cnviroramcnt, its inhabita nts, and delivering up its ecological 
reality. Soundseape work tries to be honest to a given local ion and what is Found 
there* to revea! the path to inner journey* without labyrinths or írkks, Jn duing so, 
though, it may in the end overtook its own contradi Ctions and their pmductive 
potential: that is to say> the alien rclatign, the displace meni, and the differenee 
may be uülízed as operad ve terms in making work, as labyrinthine joumeys that 
ímmerse a iistener not so mudi within a píen dude of poetics but within a system 
of confronta! ion: where sound’s absence may speak, The artist Vasunao Tone 
explores such strategies by implementing diíference and disctepancy, noise and its 
featurra, as makers of rncanmg, Tonc's work charts the petipheries of meaning by 
introducing no ¡se into the cquation. Wheréas soundseape work aims to minimizo 
“translatíon” so as to get at the rea!, Tone embraces transían on as an overal! strat- 
egy. Such Ínteres! piaysout throughout his careen from early projeets and compo- 
.sitions employing graphic not at ion that lend to slimulating an array of 
interpretíve resulta, as in bis work Anagmm for Strings { 1962), to Jater works, such 
as Molecular Musk (1983), based on tran&lating or trartsmutlng live projected 
images into Sonic events. For Tone, forms of mutating oue pica of Information 
or material into another articúlales a greater impulse or imperativa to transgress 
¡he hierarchical stru ctures by whieh meaning o petates, Convertí ng image or test 
or code into a systematic progression of no¡se > Tone undermines the ability for 
meaning to arrest the very material nutput of his own work T to piece back 
together the shattered form. Tone's 'Tnterest is not in disdosing» but in exhaust- 
ing"* the residual outeome by continuaíly co unte ring the moro toward recuper- 
ated meaning. 

With his more recent work, translalion is eultivatcd so as to arrive at mercas- 
ingly diverse forms of noise. Like many of his works, his recent project Manyoshu 
begins wit.li text, here with the artist inputtíng eighth-century Japanese poems 
(from theMürt'yosÍJii anthology) into the Computer. Working with these, a librar y 
of 2,400 sounds is ereated by using Computer software (tl-programming)’ whose 
combinations and permutations correspond to the 4,5 16 poems of the anthology 
ilsdf, This aura! translalion of the Chínese characters rewrites the visuality of ían- 
guage into a sonic equivalent- Working with transíation systems that use Language 
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Yasiina® Tone, Solo fot Wourtded CD, 1997* Trcalment oí CP surlaces. Photo by fíary 

McCraw, 
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but positions one on the surficc of an unccrtain rcality. This iü spatial, as far ai 
noise and headphonic ipace forcé us our of sync, and in formad ve, where the mes- 
sage is alwayi free from refercnt> as OSCilLation between presente and absence. As 
discnssed, rccorded place m ingles with actual place to spark a rich productkm of 
the imaginaron, One k aware of the distant while recognizing its disiunctiom 
with the immediate. Tones ¿feinforming system marks this trans pos ilion as 
poten tially subversive, beca use what eme hears may not actualy be as innocent as 
it sounds, where the production of noise may cast light onto thegoverning modes 
by which information ís channelleds gjven access, and deemed accurate. Ternes 
Parasite/Noise is just that: a production of noise that feeds off the cha nucís of 
information, crcatíng a view onto meanings at work. This difiere rice could be 
stated as noíse’s poten tia!, Whereas líernhard Leitner's Headscapes is a physiog- 
nomic and neurological space for crealingspatial articulations through the move- 
ment of a purely sonic figure, Tone’s Headscapes is one of critica] agitad on: a 
noisy figure that plays havoc with meaning. 

Fiction or Fact? 

Tunes a Lidio work cracks open sound s production to revea 1 the inherent con- 
fuiionsi where its absence produces not so much rep ressed trauma but positive 
glimpses unto mulliplicity, difference, puré static. Mis work feeds off test and lan- 
guage in order to revea!, to pul! back another layer of meaning as a sonic rewriting, 
accentuating that sound and its rcíerent may notalways he aligned, that sound and 
its origm may not ahvays be as present and benevolent as one imagines. 

What Tone re mi neis acou&tic ecology, and the work of soundscape composi- 
tion, i s that to teil the truth ahout a place does not necessarily occur through 
opening the gateways of reeording, relying on the magic mimesis of microphones 
and digital memory, for reeordmg by nature is always aíready a form of media- 
tion, writing, and production; it is Information determined by the mechanism of 
tedtnology, thc displaccment and placement of one location on to another, the 
making strange of sound s origin by alienaíing it, all of which could be heard as 
forms of noise, which may in the end only highlight the power of forros of fiction 
to deliver truth. Ton e's use of technology mediation, and code and its messages 
fixes itseif on the moment where simulation becomes its own reality, code its own 
message, noise the origin of sound’s essence- His productiotlS of noise, of puré 
glitch, which Torben Sangild defines as ' l the beauty of malfunction . . . focus| ing] 
on . . , irrationality, ¡nefficacy and! absurdity in digital technology,” 14 echoes Achim 
Szepanski when he defines digital noise as “elides and euí¡¡ . . . [which] are 
omn ¡present and non -referen ti al . . . point[ingJ to something else. . + „ Herc, one 
hears the ín-between, the leaps that conneet loops and transitions." 1 ^ Technologi- 
cal noise does not so much signal cause and elfect, but opérate* as a metasignak of 
conneetivjty, of transilion, of irtterfaof: and the music oí noise, a paras ite spin- 
ning its own network. 
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Complicatíng Place: Bill Fontana and 
Networking the Soundscape 


W hat is in front üf me and what is behindi? Where are the sensor)- coor- 
d i nales of my co rpa real reality? And how do I onderstand what my 
eyes see and my ears hear, as a synchronized total ¡ty in whtch 1 am 
immersed and situated? Giveo that the eye apprehends, thraugh frontal pereep- 
tion T the world and its objects as sights to be registered wíthin a total field of 
visión that is always out there, outside my own body, and the ear «tperiences, 
thrmigh an immersive iL all around 1 ' peroeption* the world and its temporal aural 
movements as sounds to be understood within a total field of hearing that is 
immediately hcre and there, out and in my own body, the sensory differences and 
tcnsions are rkh for exploración. As Cardiff and Ton es work demónstrales 
through the use of the headphonic, playing with these tensión*. discrepando* 
and pcrceptual antítheses can lead to evocative and compe lling exper ¡enees, ifi 
which sights and sounds disioim The incúmplete and the disjunctive, the out of 
sync souod picture fosters a heíghtened re] alian ta perception, ]i a r ra t i ve, and the 
sen se of being somewhere. Following, similar strategies, the artist Bill Fontana has 
been developing sound works ihat straddle the environmental attentiveness 
indica ti ve of soundscape work alongside pcrceptual and informational dramas, In 
this regard, his sound projects elabórate the dialogue of the ecological and the 
mediated. 

Working almost exdusively with sound instalado n¡, over the past twenty-five 
years Fontana has sought to engage the senses by creating what he caJls "musical 
Information networks”: 

It is my helief that the world al any given nioment COHtains un imaginable SWUStie 
complexity. My mcthodology has been to express ihis wide horizon of possibilítiea 
as a s-patial grkl of simultaneóos listen ing points that relay real time amustie data 
to a common lisiening zone. 1 
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Fontanas musical networks generally comist of identifying a given acó uí tic 
phenomenon found within an environment and amplifying ihis in real time lo a 
listening point situated at times wdl beyond the original site, Tb further sucb 
met'hods* Fontana links- múltiple sites and thdr inherent acoustic evetits^bringing 
an array of locations into a single focal point, The spatiality of the work thus 
occurs on two le veis: by appropriating given locations and their sound evento as 
geographic coordinates, and then relocating these beyond their respective carto- 
graphic fudty, Sudi moves mix múltiple sites and their sounds, expanding out 
through broadeast and contracting hack in technulogical maneuvers, creating an 
aura! network of envi ron mental infoTmation. 

Soífttfí IstantL from 1994, is exemplary of Fontanas work, Presemed in París, 
the work is based on technologically relay i ng the sounds found at locations along 
the Normandy toast to forty-eight speakers rnounted aeross the fa^'ade of the Are 
de Tríomphe in the cerner of the eity. Through real-time broadeast developed by 
using wifeless communication systems, sites a round the coa si were captured and 
transposed onto the Are, delivered to listeners who, while peering across the sky- 
Jine of the dty, heard an altogether different soundtrack» tliat of waves splashing 
against the beaches. Whal stand s out ¡n Fontana s installation is the conlinuatlon 
of the transposifion of realities indicative nf soundscape compos it ion» while 
adding to this the mixing of visual experience with acoustk phenomena in real 
time. Fontana broadeasts the sonority of envíronments so as tocontradict or sup- 
plement what one sees locally, in this case, the dty a round the Are de Tríomphe, 
The sounds of beaches of the Normandy coastline replaced the sounds of car traf- 
fic that steadily cirekd the Are, “crtaiing the ¡Ilusión that the cars were silent 11 for 
the ‘sound of the sea . „ „ has the psychologieal ability to mask. other sounds, fluí, 
by vjrtue of helng Iñude n but because of the sheer harmonio cnmplexiiy of the sea 
sound-'" 

The work harneases the disjunctive procedures nf broadeast media in general, 
that of the disembodied and faceíess transmisión, With radio, the "hody is prone 
to disappearance . . . for the body wdl not, cannot, travel with its signitier, the 
voicí.”' In Sonnd hlamí, sound b divoreed from iis corporeal referente cxtracted 
from its visual context, made strange by dislocating its inherent features and 
repositiotiing them within a radical! y different context — transmisión as phe- 
nomenaJ slippage. hroadeast as geographic noi.se, “a Eanguage of disjunction.** 
Underscoring the discrepancy or difference that exists between sound and its 
visual coordínate, Sound tsitínd may, in turo, revea! aspeets of the Normandy 
coast through repositioning it outside its indigenous environment, By isolating its 
sonorous conditions, we may hear it with a sense of curiosity, tuning into its 
sonorous undulations and recognmng an aural life highlighled through its 
divo re e tmm geographic particular^. Sea sound and car traflfic form an uncanny 
col I i ¡don, each intermptsng the other ’s spaliü-tempora! reality. 

The mixing of certain sounds with certain locations occurs as a sensorial 
ddight, akin to the experience of wearing a Walkman while walking lltrouglt the 
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Bill Fontana, Sound hhutd. locarían in Norman (3 y, 1994 

triíy, whercby musical or radio soundlraek iiilerweavcs ^ ith tht visual exce¿s of 
passmg siles and the profusión of i m medíate Information — sonic narrative mises 
wilh visual joumey lo tea se the mind wilh spa lio- temporal poelics. To move the 
borne stereo oul unto the slrecl and Jircctly intu the car mübilízes sound, puts it 
on the run n as an acoustical partner in the personal i zed trajectory of physical ítin- 
erar y. Fontanas own mohilized sounds rely upon their rea! -lime deiivery, mar- 
veling us by extending our own bodtes way beyond iheir physical limits, and 
further, by invertmg ihe idea that sight can travel greater distantes than hearíng, 
Here n transmission's momenl of reception could be said to enact an addltional 
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CalhcdraJ, along wiih addi liona! rooftops sur round i ng rhe Roncal I i p]atz, Simul- 
taneously, in San Francisco: the Gol den Cate Bridge was linked to the Farallón 
Islands Na liona] Wildlife Refuge (approximately thirty ñau tica! miles wesl oF the 
Bridge} and hcard through an amplification system at the San Francisco Museum 
of Mo-dcrrt Art. The two complex sound instaJlatinns 5 forming elabórate sonic 
portraits oí each city, either as urban center or as seaport» were further linked by 
broadeastíng via satellite each installation live aeróos Europe» the United States» 
and Ganada on radio with the cullaboration of fifty statiqns. Supported by the 
WDR in GermaJiy> under the gui dance of Klaus Schoning» for one hour these 
individual and simultaneo!» instalado ns were linked: creatinga further intensiñ- 
cation of juxtaposed, overlapped auditory ecologies. The médium oF radio* which 
exists as a deeontextualizíng and transformative mecha nism> made complete 
Fontana s mission by mixirig beyond recuperador! the detai ls of particular global 
points o nto an unknowable number of additional sites. One can imagine some- 
une driving in the countryside in Alberta tnning in lo the sorteen locations 
arouitd Cologne in tbemselves mixed with the suirounding environment of the 
Cologne Cathedral: then further mixed with the Golden Gate Bridge and Wildlife 
Refuge soundscape» all heard in relation to Catiada^s latidscape and the individ- 
uará own journey through it. Lístening to the produced CD of the one-hour 
broadeast, the extraordinary instan ce of the bells of Cologne’s Cathedral mixed 
with foghórns just off the San Francisco coast, delivers a radically rich aura! event 
leading to a “musical" pleasure totally infused with geographic astonishment. ¥et 
Fontanal networks seem to opérate more as noise machines than musical Instru- 
ments, for the transposition of real.iti.es ¡s brought. lo the power of X, raised to a 
mukiplicity of inputs that go well beyond Westerkamp’s and Lockwood’s singular 
pCrspeCtive, of one site at a time. 

Adopting a relation to found phénomena, such as wind, light» or water, sound 
instalJation in public s paces ofien seeks to further harmonious umfyíng of self and 
surroundings through creating an audible eradle hy which new forms of atiendo n, 
pereeption, and carc may be gencrated. Projeets by Westerkamp, as wel] as the Fng- 
lish artist Max Eastley and the Danish artist William Louis Sorensen» lend to this 
potencial by aüowing the scnsitivitics of the ear to find its place. Leading listeners 
through a sonic portrait of Vancouver, Westerkamps soundwalks (initially pro- 
duced in relation to her involvement with Vancouver Co-Operative Radio in the 
1970$) exempliíy the artistas desir e to make apparent the Ufé of environments: 
compositionally, ñeld record ings taken atound the city are ínter woven with frag- 
menta of narra live about certa in locations, so as to lead the ear in and out of levets 
of pereeption and appreuatkm. Here the miemphone and record ing device probé 
and uncover the life of the city in sonic detail, navigating a listener through levéis 
of orientation, dialogue, and composition. 7 Her more receñí Nada installation^ 
researched and presented in Delhi with Savinder Anand» Mona Madan, and Veena 
Sharma, comes to physically spatializc the soundwalk by structuring the listen in g 
journey through a series of rooms and environments: incorporating sounds. 
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Instruments reved a buried music, a soiindscape always just out of reach>yet ever- 
presenta 

These exampie-s of outdoor» public sound installation projects bm\ó a recipro- 
ca I rdation to the real: mate riáis are aligned with fotmd phenomena, objects are 
constructed as instrumente píaycd by ihe natural cnvironment, and recording* 
lend to a sense of renewed orientaüon, hinttng al owercoming any discrepa ncy 
between silente and noise through an appreciation of Lhe harmonious. ¥et n such 
works arrive at harmony by surprisiog percepción — on some level, the work 
engages the listener by pfuducmgsomething new. Whether previously unheard or 
distan l, protocasmic or geológica!, sumid is cuüed from the environment and 
pulled inte the center of attention, attracting the car by being all too “»ut of 
place,'" 

For Fontana, being “out of place ' is compounded and explotad: the artisfs 
works are intentionally simu]taneous h múltiple, real-time, broadeastt and received 
lo innumerable sites, ears, and cities. He adds fuel to the radiophonic journey by 
increasing rhe volunte on dislocarían — what we hear on the other end seems far 
from a musical language, from that “joinmg together of source and listener” in an 
tnstanl of sonork coupling, I astead» we eansdrop on a transmítted un iverse of 
locational signiñers bnmrning front a world of voiccs* and in doing so gcl swept 
along in the cacophony always ready to surface. Colognes bdls and San Fran- 
ciscos foghortis iuxtapose lo splinlcr musical composition wilh an fitccu of 



YVíllíam Lduís Sarenseiu I atuiing G round for Waders, 1933, The fkpping round -instru- 
mente placed on the dike facing Southwest in the dircction of the wind. 
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information that overrides the attentiveness of listening* for place dispoins struc- 

tunes of compositiort in all irs real-time presente* 

Dislocatmg Locatíon 

The dísiocalion of ambient sound from a given local ion and its reproduetion 
(recorded or live) wit hin the spaee of another location fuete a provocative exper i- 
ence, for sucb distocaíions transfornrs not oidy our spatia! context and awareness of 
location büt our perceptual and cognitive map. ln the case of Westerkamp* Peters, 
and other soundscape composers^ such operations wield their effcct by making 
place strange* introducing difTerence and discrepancy into our pereeplual frame: to 
emphasize the particular detaite of a given environment, recofding aüows sensitiv- 
ity hy creating a locatinna] contras! between the immediate and ihe displaced 
site — to lead the tar into a listening of place, place itself is mide alien. Fontanas 
work furthers such strategies, thougb, by addin g an extra fayer of extended real- 
time hroadeast: envi ron mental sound is displaced rhrougb musical informar ion 
netwürks that deliver the other place and its inherent difference fü the here and 
now, as a live intersection and sonorous overlap, The accentualion of global aural- 
ity Fontana seeks req irires the mixing of acoustic meaning: in decontexmalizing 
sounds and récuntexiiializing them , their unique qualities and features are multi- 
plied, culminating ín what Fontana ident ifies as the prímary meaning of his work: 
to maximize “all the possible ways there are to hear it.” M All the possible ways to 
hear ts al so. thougb* all the possthle ways to mishear, for the two are potentially One 
and the same: the message remains open, the viewpoint broad, the sound world an 
outpouring of excess, of al ways being there and there and diere. Through thís, 
sounds relational particulars, of volees and their communieable messages, or 
sounds and their so urces, are intentíonally confused, expanded beyond recoverable 
fratnework: context may, in the end, never reappeai. 

Microd istu rbances: WrK 

The macroview of Fontana s expansive nei works of sonic Information heguiles the 
ear, multiplying amustie trames and supplying musical potentiate with unim peded 
source material. To aurprise the ear takes a radically al lera ai i ve step with WrK 
(Minoro. Sato [m/s]> Toshiya Tsunodá, and lio Shimizu, and formerly abo with 
Atsushi Tominaga and Hiroyuki lida). A coUeciive of artists working in Japan since 
rhe mid“1990s, WrK ¿ipproaches sound as material containing buried secrets* as a 
multitud i: of minuté strata composed of vibratüry phtnomena, uCóuitic alluvia, 
social glancés, technological slippages, and natural processes. The group’s highly 
refined experimenta seek out existing evcnts^ conducted by ísoiating ihe acoustic 
frame, suspendí ng it so as to take stock of all the íleeting and temporal detai k 
Minom Sato’s instalbtion proiect Observarían afThermal Slates t presented at 
Beyond Baroque Uterary/Arts Onter in Los Angeles in 2000, sets the soene for an 
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investigative appmach by finding Ehe audible discrepancy of températe osci Ha- 
bón, Wbrlqng wit K a single glass tube measuring approximately one meter long 
and ten cent i meters in dia meter, Sato placed a halogen flood light directed at ortc 
end of the tub-e» leaving the other end exposed to the natural environmcnL By lis- 
ten ing to each end of the tube, a surprising differencc occurs: the steady hum of 
sound found in the tube is dista nctly higher at the lit side, while the other remains 
Idwer. Such a gentlt altcratiun reveáis natural conditions as dements wilhin per- 
ccptLia! undcrstanding that are in thenudves variable. Difference oceurs íhrough 
minute changes, iudgment aiTeeted by subtíe muYemcnts, of temperatura, of air 
pressure, of modulations in physics and sense perception, in fluctuations of radio 
energy. Thus. questions of sound and listening are placed withín a distinetly phys- 
icaJ framework that seeks the mícroseopic, the quantum, and the mmiscule, as site 
of acoustic research, 

WrK, while mapping out a new palette of sonicity. poignantly oountm eur- 
rents within contemporary sound art by questioning the presumid given of tech- 
nologtes and environments. It uncovers furthcr layen of phenomenal 
Information by pointing toward the as yet uncovered sound source, the over- 
looked perceptual fragment, the molecular dimensión s to spatiality, and the con- 
dittoning each elenrent contributes to the coming into heing of sound. Atsushi 
Tominaga's 013 audio work turns an audto speaker into a microphone, pouring 
water on its paper cerne to record its very own disintegration; or lio Shimizu 5 s2í?- 
rrtinutes títpe (one sideh whére the artist at taches a mag.net to the cumbination 
head of an ordinary tape playerf recordé r, to play the very process of tape playing, 
lurníng the rudimentary mecha ti ism of cassette recorders into an eleetromag- 
netic disco very. Such systems provide a kind of sliadow to Fontanas musical 
Information networks by remaining tied to a forrn of questioning that dees not 
soldy seek the natural mixing of audible events but provides an inquisitive frame- 
work for probing bow the natural is always more than what is possible to hear» 
that technologies deJiveríng sound are in themselvcs sounds, volatile mechan Lsms 
and de vides susceptible to the movements oí air pressure, and that any given 
acoustic ecology consista of so many persisten! variables. 

Toshiya Tsunodas ongoing field rccording projeets remain sieadfastly set on 
loeating the unlocatable sound, defin i ng the undefinable sonic event, hamessing 
vibration as the earth’s very own beartbeat. From the Yokohama seaport to the 
Kawasaki City Museum, from roadways to fences, Tsunoda taps into the struc- 
ture-borne soun dscape. For his inslallalion projcct Monitor Unit for Salid Vibra - 
tion* as part of the w Sound as Medía” exhibí tion at ÍCC in Tokyo, 2000 (curated by 
Minoro Hatanaka l, Tsunoda oecupicd various hallways, corncrs, and passageways 
nf the galleries, attaching highly sensitive contact miemphones to points on the 
walU, floors, and ceilings. From each microphone a small single earpbone was left 
danghng for visitors to utiüze + Listening in, the work connected s visitor to an 
absolutdy surprising sonorous fbcus, I^ow droning beds of sound, ose illa ti ons of 
deep frequencies wiih occasional taps and ticks punctuatíng and piercing the 
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floors as heds of sustai ned frequency, forcing a view of space as Lnherently unseb 
iled and orehcstraL 

Tsunodas practice (and WrK in general) may contribute to the ongoing spa- 
lial debates on the «ature of architectural expedente. For íf we rely upon the dis- 
course of the experieníial — huildings as cmbodied networks, cities as 
“evejit-spaces* determined by flows and ruptures, the notion of the“event w takes 
on furlher meaning when housed within the acoustical vocabulary of WrK, Here, 
phenomenology no lortger remains on the surface, and the “rhetories of use” 
described by lañe Rendelí, which function as “strategies of resístante,” 1 ' may 
invade space a bit furlher* beyond the fashioning of surfaces. The harnessing of 
vibration phenontena leads to an awarcness that space is a form of nenvork: sin- 
gularity no loiiger remains, for evenis beyond the walls of a ro-um or the fornida- 
tions of buüding, affect their interior Ufe, and the movements of various systems 
determine the material presenee of design, Thus, the deñnition of rooms must 
take into consideraron the elabórate network in which they particípate. 

In his íntroduction to the exhibition catalog for “Amplitude of Chance” 
Minoru Sato poses the question as to the esístence of the world: how does such 
existente rnanifest itself? And how do we judge how the world is actualized? líy 
what crítería and through what process of assessment does the world come to us? 
For ‘ this world* where sleadfa&t existente is confirmed, slill leavcs us with a mass 
of unresojved questsons about the way in which it exists” 1 * 1 Such far-reachmg 
questions are at theheart of Sato’s work, and the projiect ofWrK. lis investigado ns 
conffont the pererinial assessment of experience» as the perpelualiun of conven- 
tíons of understanding — to bring into question jusl how these conven tions are 
put into place, WrK engages the very link between cause and effect to lócate other 
ave núes for experience and understanding. In doing so, it uncovers sound as more 
than iust passing events, as Information, or as material for joínwg so urces and lis- 
teners, contribuí i ng to a paradigmatic alteration ínstigated by sound. 

Expanded Terrain 

The pnoject of acoustic ecobgy and soundscape work sitúales sound experience 
toward the fu 11 range of possibiiities: frorn every point on the glube lo evcry 
receptive ear* acoustic ecobgy seeks the total sound world, as esternal geography 
and as interna! journcy, To achieve this* it sets out to document, archive* record, 
and compose so as to awaken us to the extraordinary potential of sound to shape 
the world and our relationsbip to ít„ With this comesa radical spatiat proposa], for 
theear exíends itself to the auditory space of the natural world and its cosmic ori- 
gin, unfettered. It* in turn, sets the ear the task of designing* control! i ng, shapíng, 
and alteríng the given sound environment, to make deán the car experience so as 
to keep dear the body of ecobgical )jfe H To move this into sound art and other 
forms df audlio production delivers up a listening that must hcar beyond the con- 
fines of the room, beyond the location or vidnity of ones place, to engage the 
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bread lh of the wotid out there, as the souree OÍ soudd and as the home of listen- 
¡ng, h that primal original Home where the ear may find itself again. In developing a 
uniqiK' vocabulary and reseaich on the auditory, aooustic ecology hcightens 
awareness of sound 1 !, lúoming pttsence within the environinent, its Jynamic 
ímpact on healrh and ínteraction, and its poten (i al to créate relationshíps. 
Aeoustie ecology, and the subsequent wtirks by artists such as Hildegard West- 
erkamp and Steve Petera, reminds us of the ongoing orchestra always airead/ 
OCOUrring and the potentíal for recognizing that one is always already a partici- 
pan!. Whal I have tried to introduce, as a kind of supplementjs the hidden cavíty 
within such an optímistic projet: t. Through the works of Tone and Fontana, 
sound and its locatíon may ]iot always match up, or deliver up that pie ni lude oí 
assured listen i ng. To misinform, to make noise, to lócate the para&itíc sound, 
down under atid diside machines, is also a means of artkulaling envíronmental 
SOurld and our place within a larger housc of the aural, for such houses are often 
built upon eeologies that, in tum, destroy others. Sueh work eompJicátes the reía- 
tional character of sound, addingtúo much input, too much place, and too much 
message. 

The Minimalista projeet of situating a body in relation to an object, a sound, 
or a space ís radica lly split open in soundscape studíes and the use of environ- 
mental sound, For in following sound across the globe, into every córner ofevery 
city, it necessaríly contends with noise, as the excess of sound and its informa ti ve 
nature: Westcrkamp’s longing for heme, Feter’s alien scmnds, Tsunoda’s miennri- 
bra tional discoveries, It unlocks the door onto sound s own un iverse while at the 
same time repressing it ín the form of noise abatement. Whereas sound installa- 
tion regis ters a bounded geograpby, of this space with that sound, this room wíih 
that voice, soundscape work takes on all sounds and a II places. Yet in doing so it 
shrinks back from its own discoveries, for the Ursound as primary soundscape 
must in the end be puré noise, as the sound of the universe e&ploding into heing, 
its signáis ítiU traveling, as white notse from dyirtg stars, Its work thus can be 
hcard as reports, descriptions, analyses, and negotiatiems trom the journey 
through and among all such input, as itiward and outward geographies, bringing 
home the dreams and rcvclations found there. 


Notes 
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My hypúthesis i$ that interactive art helps W estab- 
lish a chatige of atiitiuie, which will in thefuture be 
of importance for aíí artistic pragmaticsd 

— AcHIM Wollsckeip 


As informatwn-systems rather than physical seí- 
tings, a sociery's ser of social siruations can be mod- 
ified without building or re moving walls and 
corridors and without changing customs and laws 
conceming access to place s. The introduction and 
widespread use of new médiums of communication 
may restructure a broad range of situatkms and 
require new sets of social performances d 


— JOSHUA MEYROWTTZ 
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Global Strings: Interpersonal 
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T heories of listening are often based an the notion of diffused subjectivity: 
through listening, an individual ss extended beyond the boundaries of sin- 
guiarity and toward a brüader spatc neccssarily múltiple, für “as soun as 
voxt begin to pay attemion, the borders between thíngs become ¡ess clear. 11 ’ Such a 
dynanúc positions individualüv as porous and volatUe imbued with surraunding 
space and sitúa ted inside an ecology of «ico List ¡cal e venís. Listening hreaks apart 
the shell of the subject, eases the borders of iden tity and initiates an interdepend- 
ence whereby one is constituted by the whole environmenial horizon. To listen 
attentively then is to become a part of thíngs and to lessen the human agency of 
wilh for listen ing is about receiving through an intense passivitv all that is sur- 
raunding — the subtle sounds, the tar and the near, the voices of persons and 
insects alike, the shifting wind. Thus, listening predtsposes one to be attentíve to 
the greater contesta as a lateral beeoming, rather than through linear determi na- 
tío ns of oríes own wilL 

Such understanding of listening extends to the domain of mustc exemplified 
most poignantly, and most unccmtrollably, in the dance club, The excess of beats 
and rhythms* the rumblkig of bass foequendes» the throb and the vibe* volume and 
more volume, impels one ínto dance and the euphoric expendí tu res of coüective 
movement. “Listening and dancing to music tan ofifer an experience of the body 
which either stabilizes and reconñrms or disrupts and alters our previo us exped- 
ente of it ” J As a space of rhythmic excess, auditory pleasures, and corporal gyra- 
tions, the dance club bristles with m usic so as to break apart the individual body 
into a series of parís — limbs that fLa.il about, brush against their partners, tangle in 
the mesh of molecular agitation, that move to the vibrations under the floor. 

Dancing brings up a Jarger question rdated to bodily constitution, and how 
music and the aura! environment creates structures onto which the body may 
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latch, align rhythm to rhythm, achieve seeurity, cxperience excitement, as wt-lfe as 
ícar and losi, For the body, in drawing from and acting upon the environment, 
creares its own architettonic structure based on pattems of behavior, production 
and consuniption, entertainment, and pleasure, Such patterns write themseíves 
oniú the environment by establishing points of contact, stable fixtures, pleasure 
zones from which the body creares Lts own signatura, imique and yet repeatable, 
Mude may operare as a highly dynamic médium for bodily constitutinn, creating 
active] y flexible and diarged meaos for developing and modulating individual 
ageney, As Tía DeNora proposes,, ,L Music is a referent . + . for darifying the other- 
wise potenrially polysemic dhaiacter of n on-m usical phenomena" such as “social 
circumstances, identltieín moods' and relationships to the environment.’ It tem- 
poral lv and spatially fuels subjective chives while at the same time operating ro 
emíwíythose drivesas rhythm ic intensíty, melodk mood> tonal dreaming, |n (bis 
regare), listening nurtures a mode of identification thar supports incltisivity as 
well as discemibility, for the ear, while remaining open, activdy seleets, as a kind 
of interna] mixirtg con solé, env i ron mental sonad, music, and mher, crean ug ones 
own soondtrack that is just as much audito ry matter a$ geographic place — 
“sound/track' 1 as oculística! po&itioning, bodily constituí ion, thoreography pcir 

excelkttce* 

From the dance flúor to the garden, listening softens the edgex qf indivj Juality 
by dispersing oneself iiUu a larger field of experience* It is here tirar i wanl to 
introduce theories of media, 50 as to stage a meeting point, an interseetion. The 
beginnings of media theory as fbund in the works of Marsh al! McLuhan are pred- 
icaled on the recognition of “total situaíions” — electric circuitry, as the net- 
worked energy gríd of data and technoíogical relay repositiom the single 
individua] into a greater contextúa! environment. As McLuhan describes, we 
become deeply 3 n volved in each other s Uves through the intensifica ti on of com- 
municatíon technologíes. Suddenly, Information from the other sido of the globe 
is made accessible, almost i ni mediare!)', in the rush of telecommunicatíve dissem- 
i 11a ti on. Stjch a condítion, as McLuhan suggests, has con sequ enees on human 
organizaban, perception, and ¡nteraetion, for one is placed inside a greater field of 
exper ienee, wilhin an environment determined increasingly by the energy flows 
of eléctrica] signal and electromagnetic transmission. For McLuhan, the develop- 
ments of electronic technologíes reverse the fragmentaron of early industrial 
advancements (based locally on (he spedalization of human labor) by “conncct- 
ing” society, collapsing distante in the relay of electrical signa!, and forging con- 
necliuns in insta ntaneous Communications. Such deveiopments “implode" rather 
than “explode' 4 socíety, “rrtríbalizing" modern man in such a way ax to make us 
inextrícably invuived in each other s Uves. “In the electric age, when our central 
nervous system Is technologicaJLy extended to invoive us ¡n the whole of mankind 
and to incorpórate the whole of mankind i 11 us, we necessarily particípate, in 
depth, in the consequences of our every actíon. It is no longer posxlble to adopt 
the aloof and dissociated, role of the literate WesternerT 4 Such transformations 
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instígate a psychological shift whereby the prívate and the public íntenveave ¡n 
complex patterns that ruplure their traditional separation or distinciion. 

Electron Je circuitry delivers not so rnuch a message tu be dcciphcned, bul 

infbrmation contribuí! ng to a ftdd of meaning, 1 itérate and other* “More and 
more we turn (rom rhe contení of messages to study total effecn Concern with 
effect ratherthan meaning isa basícchangeof our electric time, for effect Envolves 
the total situatim, and not a single level of Information movemení’' (my empha- 
sis), Contení is thus understood in rdbfrofj to the cultural matrices from which it 
stems, and to which it refers. And,, in turn, that it disturbs, íbr in the “total view >h 
of the implodtd society the very uppositionai, binary terms of the “alüof and lit- 
erate Westerner" fray to revea! a complica red and rich multiplieity, If it is no 
longer a “single level of Information movement" through which meaning is con- 
veyed or causes effect, but through the “total situation»’ the very causal relation of 
language (signifier and signified) must be scen to nmliiply, or become unütable-, 
thrown and mixed in the instantaneous flicker of eléctr ica] signal. 

As Cage derribes: 

[McLuhan] has given a dramatic cause {the effect of eiectronks as opposed to the 
effect on print on sense pereeptbñs) for the present social ehange, An and now 
music in this century serve to open people's eyes and ears to the enjoyment of 
their daily environment. We are now, McLuhan tells uí, no longer sepárate from 
this environment. New art and musk do not communicate an individua] f s con- 
ceptions in ordered structures, but tbey implement processes which are, as are our 
daily Uves, opportunitics íbr pcrccption (and observaron and lislening), McLuhan 
emphasizes this shift from life done for js to life that we do for ourselves.* 

With the advent of digital technologies, McLuhart’s formulations have 
poignanlly been realízed, Contemporary sodety is increasingly informed by a 
multíplícation of voices, places, code, signal, and news: to live in today’s world is 
to be tracked by mechan isms of digital media, whilé at the same time, using such 
media for personal ized use, to form ones own tracking- 

What I want to underscore is the parallet tendencies in thinking through Irs- 
tening and media, for both extendí individual sensibil.it ¡es, distributing experience 
into a broader understandiing of collectivity whereby the self is always implica red 
within surmunding space, no longer próxima te but extended to global propor- 
tions. Listen i ng and medía thus form an í nteresting couple in which one could be 
said to mirror the other through processes of intense passivity (for one rece i ves 
the news as one receives acoustical events* as transmissions from around the 
body) and an active sen se of being involved in many Üves„ 

By highlighting this para lid, I want to suggest that listen i ng, and by extensión 
understandings of sound, can lend itsdf to recognizing the operatíons of digital 
media: that the operatíons of sound, as media and phenomena, may converse 
with questions of telecommunications, digital networks, and by extensión, the 
contemporary txmdiüon of the digital age, Such an angle is founded on the belief 
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that the digital age is markedly acoustícai and inimediate, rather than J itérate or 
represen tadonak $uch a description inevitably hopcs that what we may recognixe, 
in the incommg and outgoing flux of emails, SMS raessages, Web-casting, satellite 
monitoring, hacking* and the like> a co triplex act of Communications that we 
might cal a 4 listen ing that i nh abite»" in contras* to Barthess “lístening that 
speaksJ* 9 For Barthes’s Jistemng opérales as a psycho lógica! internet ion within the 
UolaUon of psyehoanalysis, whereas the listen ing I'm after is eme that is active out 
there, as a pmcess of finding borne, making connections, creating space across 
digital nel works — a listening that buüds architectures out of interaction. 

lile total si [un tic m of McLuhan, then, is an acoustical suggjestion, for sound is 
marked by an unbounded possibility: it looms, pierces» sets dreaming, makes con- 
nections, speaks from across rooms. It has been my ínter est to follow sound as it 
gets posítioned in and againstspaces, through the vosee and the performínghody, 
and the conduits of technology and networks — to mark sound as rdational, pub- 
lie, and connective, In doing so, 1 want to suggesí that the acoustical paradigm (as 
a theoretical bodv related to sound) may lend itself to understandings of lan- 
guage, social ¡¿paces, and the forms and actions of Idcntity, as artíst and judíente, 
as psychologies and bodies, by supplying a rhetoric of mutua] i ty and reciprocity, 
Following such acoustical potenrial is to pose that the study of sound and, by 
extensión, forms of sound practiee are iniensely relevant to probing the con tí m- 
porary conditíon and its receñí hístory For the dissolution of borders thro ughlis- 

ten ing, and the disper sed subjectivity of acoustical experience, echo with the 
networked globalization founded on telecommuni catín ns and its subsequent dif- 
fícuities, The opportunities of expanded listening, and the intensifications of cir- 
co itry, make us increasingly and p roduct i vriy vulnerable, 

To further engage the histórica! developments of sound as artistic médium 
and its relational dynamic, Til look at the works of media artists Achim 
Wollscheid and Atau Tanaka, each for whom network technology and digital Pro- 
cessing opens up new possibilities for tnusical and artistic work, Their practico 
can be aligned in general with the increased fbrmation of media art, in so far as 
staging real -time actions incorpórate and produce forms of participa tio n. Nicolás 
Bou rr Laúd 's influentíal book Reí&ttomú Aesthetks, while articulating a general 
trend or tendeney within contempera ry art, may point to a longer tradltion 
within the practico of sound art. For Bourriaud* reía t ion al art is“no longer painl- 
ings, sculptures, or ¡nstaJlatíons, all terms corresponding with categórica of mas- 
tery and types of producís, bul simple su refaces, voluntes, and íJevtces, which are 
dovetaüed within straiegies of existente.’* 1 * “Su rfaces, voluntes* and devíces have 
been actively sought and deñned in much sound art thmugh the inimediate 
recognition of sound’s inherent relational character. From actively corresponding 
with the pnwer plqys of acoustics and the Sulfates of all ¡¿paces, to the intensifica- 
tions of volumetric renderings that do not so much produce an object but inter- 
vene within given situations, and the utilization and fashioning of instrumenta! 
devkes that either extend through forms of broadeast and transmission or seek 
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the audience as perfomner, the cormective promise enacted with sound musí be 
understood to already opérate past and withini what Bourriaud heralds as the 
u relatiíínal 1 ' by havingat ils core the opcrations of duration. ''A dcfinition thal ide- 
aUy applies to the practices of eontemporary artists: by oreating and staging 
de vites of existente íncludíng working methods and ways of beíng, imtcad of 
concrete objects which hitherto bounded the realni of art, they use time as a 
material." 11 While insightfully recognizing current trénds withín contempürary 
art, ¡t seems also importan! to supplement Bourriaud's relational viewpoint with 
the legacy of sound art, which seems sorely lacking in his perspectiva. For Boum- 
aud, the incorporaron of time by eontemporary artists to fashion relational 
work, as in the work of Rirkrit Tiravanija, Liam Giilick, and Vancssa Bcecroft, 
finds bold man [testal ion in much sound work over the last thirty years, and finds 
deeper articularon in eontemporary work Lnformed by digital technologies. The 
work of Wollscheid andi Tanaka nece&sarily presuppOseS time as an active ingredo 
ent, for real-túne Interactive work seeks the evolutíonary progress of events and 
the continua! additíon and subtraction by participante. In eonjunction with their 
work, rU address the adivines of the French artist-collective Apo33 > which has 
develo ped a series of prujeets that extend Information netwurks to Itnk disparate 
physical sites. 

The use and development of digilally network-based sound projecls indícate 
a single trend withín current sound art prac tices. This is not to overlook the 
íntensified diversity of sound practiees currently taking place, from instaliation 
and scuiptural work to performance and record i ng, in turn Süpporled by the 
activities of institutions, festivals, distribuí ion networks, magazines, and record 
I abéis a round the globe. By focusíng on the work of Wollscheid, Tanaka, and 
Apo33> and the question of digital networks? it is my interest to follow where 
sound art has found an expandid geographic and relational coordínate. 

En each instante, sound as an artistic médium is used to not only make '‘musi- 
cal compositions," but more so, to create the condítions for difieren! experiences 
of social space and social behavior As McLuhan argued, electronic media extend 
nian's senses beyond the proximity of the physical body so as to make each of us 
profoundly involved tn each other's Uves — electronic media act as an extended 
nervous systern, making us sensitice on a global scale.Thus, forms of social space 
and inte radio n necessarily ex panel, bringing us in touch wilh a wider variety of 
com mu i litios, valué systems, pools of Information and data, and interactkms. 
These conditiona inspire a rango of artistic initiatives based on utiliiing tho very 
fcaturos of netwurk suetety; sound and its locatiomúr poínt of origin, are broad- 
cast through digital, network media, extending forms of sound instaliation and 
performance into global dimensions. 
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Chapter 16 

Interactions; Achim Wollscheid’s 
Production of the Local 


S ound by natura ís never ísolated; rather, it adds and subfracts within a mul- 
lí plicit y of existí ng sounds, rafracting and deileclíng within and against 
space and the acmisdcal e venta of place. En this way. sound is more public 
event than prívate affair 

The Germán artist Achim WolUcheid amplifica this relationship betweon an 
outside and an insidie, public and prívate, by positíoning the two in conversaron, 
as an interface between art object and audience. Hís project for a specially con- 
structed home in Gelnhausen, Germany, designed by the architects Gabi Seifert 
and Goetz Stoeckmann, exemplifies Wollscheid's ability to transform space and 
sound as terms in a complex, Interactive relationship. Installed along the front 
wall and lwo sides of the house, the work consists of speakers and microphones 
mounted at the same poinls, one inside and the other outside, Connecting the 
exterior m ¡.empitone to the interior speaker, and the interior mícrophone to the 
exterior speaker, the work ampÜfies outside sound s in the inside, and inside 
sounds outside. In addition, the sounds are digitally treated through a Computer 
program that transíorms the sounds as Information inte tunes. Like a singing 
harmónica, en vi ron mental sounds turn inte a musical melody.This sonic transla- 
tion engates a relay between the Street and the living room, between exterior 
pjs-scrsby and interior usen frustratingthe architectural imperad ve of an exfmur- 
¡nterior divide, iiuisting instead on a permeable structure, and playing wíth the 
idea that “walls have ears, 1 " 

In contrast to the sought-añer harmony of phenomenal occurrence and cul- 
tural work, what Bqrnd Schuh refers to as the "phenomenological-estbetie 
approachr 3 Wollaclieid’s project ¡s an invitaron to noise and íts potenüal social 
narrativo— here, the walls of a house welcome the interference of an exterior, and, 
in turn, the prívate interior is amplified to an unexpected public. The work fosters 
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praject sugge&ts possibilities for a more flexible rdalionship to program, in which 
space could be modulated as archtíec rural use evolves and transforins. For 
instante* one could imagine a house that, over time, could be adjusted to suit gíven 
needs of the user: a twa-bedroom family borne can be changed when childrtn 
finally lea ve home, allowing parents to adapt to their new needs; or a hospital 
could alter its proportions according to new technologies and the changes nceded 
to acconun odate difieren! situations, and ¡Interactive devices could better serve the 
illnesses of palien is, their recoveiy* and their comfort. 

In this way, architectune is conceived as responsive to the gíven reía tí onal siiu- 
ation, not as a solid. determincd object but as a flexible condi tío n. The indetermi- 
nate nature of this approach sitúales the ardiitec! responsible to a larger not ion of 
the M client”: to provide not so much for the individual but for the multítude and 
its demands, 

This can be seen in relation U> an nverall cultural and social shift toward global 
consciousness in which network Telecom munications and tethnologies reditúate 
tlie borders of nation stares, occluding rraditional instituí; ¡onal structures by a 
potent network of civic coiraectivity 5 Here, ''place 1 " 1 is disper sed across a broader 
freíd of localityi, within a greater interaclion dependent un múltiple input and out- 
put. In this way, the process of loca l i ng onesdf, through identiñeation with, for 
exa triple, statehood or ueighborhood, is niade cortapies in the ever-growing het- 
enogencity of local it y As an individual, one particípales in a larger architecture of 
experience* in which one’s presence contributes to its actualizaron, 

Such interest in partkípation infíltrate* every aspect of Wolbcheid's workand 
brings to the íore notionsof inte radian, social net works* and artistic use, H is per- 
footiative in&tallatroii works, develo ped o ver recent years, encapsulate overa rch- 
ing concerns for crea ti ng systeins of internet ion that respond to individual input 
wbik hmting ai a kind of orchestration of múltiple users, Presented in August 
2002 at the Beyond Music Sound festival in 1 .os Angeles, Sound Grid b structured 
a round the live amplification and processing of found sound, Sounds from the 
envíjronment are recordcd and pJayed back in real tíme through Computer Pro- 
cessing and, additionally, transfbrmed itito íight signáis — líke fireflies* small bulbs 
flicker on and off according to the intensily of sound, 

Here, participa nts are presented with an "insirument" that responds to their 
voices, noises. complana ts, and interactions. It does so by literal ly making visible 
iheir sonorous input, as wdl as orchest ratina, this luto a loose forrn of musical 
melody: ramio m acoustical noise turns into subtle tonal rhythms of shimmering 
points. In addition, the individual ís brought into a heightened relation with 
those a round, himself or herself, for one can easily recognize howsuch individual 
performance ís parí of a larger orchestra in which a single input affecis and con- 
tributes to the others. Such work seems to recall earlier attempts to incite social 
ínfluences into written musical composition. For exaniple* Corneiius Carde ws 
Scratch Orchestra composítions often rely on creating group dynamic. Hís The 
Great Learnmg (1968—1971) asks untrained singers to Work with sections of a text 
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Currently, Sdekíion serves as a nexus of like-minded artists engaged in a practice 
that works conteituaily with electronic media whose general principies of extrae - 
tion, manipuiation, and reimplantation find further articula tion in curren; usages 
of real -ti me media, 

Wbllscheid’s curren! work, and bis ínteres! in interactivity, underscores social 
nehvorks, shadowing bis early cassette activities, whích soughí the crowd as input. 
Crowd as input sitúa tes bis work inside an etbics of productíon, revealed in a 
rcspünsibility not so much to the individual but tolhe multitud?, beyond the sin- 
gular, authoredi objeci and toward a netwprked productíon, Constructing art- 
works that stimulate excha riges, bctween work and audience, between individuáis 
within a crowd, inspires, on a microJevel, a form of sociality: the audience comes 
to recognize itsclf as a c o declive whose input is required to activa te and complete 
the work. Like Tichys cyber-hotd, Wollscheufs visito rs plug ¡n their requirements 
by putting to use the system. Yet, instead of completing a hotel room by selecting 
wall papen the visítors hete particípate in the ordiestration of media. They 
become performers in a sudden orchestra. 

Music may influente how peopk to tupo se their bodies, how they conduct ihem- 
sdves, how they «pciicnce the passage of time, how i hcy fecl — in terms of energy 
and emoción — about themselves, about others, and about situations. In this 
fcspfd, millk iriay imply and, in üuiDv cases, el kit auodalfii mudes of conduct. 

To be in control, then, of the soundtrack of social action is to provide a frameworlt 
for ibe organizaron of social ageney, a framcwork fbr how people perceive (con- 
sriously or subco nsciously) potencia] avenues of conduct.: 

In a furtber performance, giren in 1999, at the Beyond Music Sound festival, 
Wüllscheid handed out to the audience a series of speakers for them to hold, pass 
a round, and interact with, The speakers were fitted with a small microphone that 
was, in tum, connected to a small Computer processor within the speaker cabinet. 
Sumida were transfurmed Uve inlo small tonal blips, creating a kind of musical 
¡ingle in respon.ee to live input. Passing the speakers around, the audience discov- 
crcd the iustrument without any direetion or instruction. Simply hcing handed a 
speaker cabinet, being given the object that is gcnerally out there, across the room, 
of hung up high, bi the ceiling, created a stimulatiiig reversa!: the audience was 
litera lly Holding in their hands both an ínstrumenl, its maJJeability, and its ultí- 
mate outpuL People began to laugh, jingle keys T malte Caí sounds, clap hands, yell, 
and more, so as to actívate the instrumenta A whole symphony of ¡mmediate and 
quick actions oceurred with the in tendón of hearing what could happen — what 
sounds would occur if a particular sound was made? What kind of response 
would happen if one did thisor that? The audience hegan to nrganize the enselves, 
respondíng not only tO the speaker- i nstmment but. also to others in the mom T as 
partners in the pursuit of sonic e venís, in short, dialogue was instigated based on 
expíoring the range of noises one could make, and ultimately sha re. 
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Achina Wíjfckchciíl, Sound Boxes tor interactivo performance, Beyond Musió, Los Ange- 
les, 1999 
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Sensitive Space 

Sound art p rojee ts utilizo the sound-space relatiun irt a number of ways; by creat- 
ing aeoustieal experi enees» vibratíng buildings through stracture-borne sound» 
pu&itíoníng sound and Listener in complex dynamícs by designing specific listen* 
ing en vi ron mentís, by transmiuing and composáng the próxima te along wkh the 
distant What has betn sought in the preceding cbapters is sound 's rdationship to 
place, from its poinl of orígin to its bmadcut» and how it reveáis conditions of 
space by activating walU and floors» the skin and the ear, sítuating a liste ner ín a 
here and now, and the there and then: by making an object out of sound s fluid 
becoming, What becomes apparent» though, as we move toward digital technol- 
ogy and networks and Net-based art» is a rethinking of sound's fixity» its location 
and its spedfkity, as well as what or whom actúa lly produces it, 

Mueh attention has been given to the ontological, lncational, and cultural 
shifts in the wake of digital technology that underscore the mobile, the intímate- 
rial, and the connective, where "Computer networks become as fundamental to 
urban life as Street Systems” and “memory and ¿creen space become valuabk, 
sought-añer sorts of real estáte" shifting “much of the economic» social» political» 
and cultura] action . . . ínto cyberspace” a The Information age introduces com- 
municatJon as economic currency while weddmg personal Ufe to a multitude of 
points a round the globe. Information ts no longer necessaríly found in material 
objeets bul in their code and ul ti mate dissemination through digital meaos. In 
this regard» our experience of place and its locational certa inty is superímposed 
across other places: one lives in more than one place» crisscrossing through what 
has been called “transurbanism.” 9 "Transurbanism” can be described as a shift 
□way from the material city to the imiíiaterial fltíw of informal ion, from tradi- 
tíonal views of localiúti to the greater EL ñows" of globalizatlon, ll In a world of 
ubiquítous computation and telccumm uní catión, electronically augmented bod- 
ies, postín fohahn architectnre» and big-time bit business, the very idea of a city is 
ehallenged and must eventually be reccmceived/' 111 

Against these larger movements of corporate capital and Communications we 
can also witness a shift in Individual movement and experience, for such transfor- 
mations open up an entíre network of “connectivíty* through which individuáis 
fashtem their own idíosyncratic itinerarias, ín and out of cyberspace. This mani- 
fesis itself not only in the material opportufiities of Interactive technologies, such 
as the Internet, mobile Communications and “smart houses, 11 but into a psychic 
imaginary: "connectivity” seeps into fantasles of relationships and identity. 
Michael Peter Smith defines this contemporary condition as: 

... a marker of the criss -Crossing trans nado nal circuits of communieation. and 
crofis-cuf | ing local» translocal, and transnational social practicas that "come 
together" in particular places at particular times and enter into the contested poli- 
nes o-f place -making, the social «nustruction of power diftérenlials, ¡indi (he making 
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of individual, group, national, and tranmational identities, and thdr correspondí ng 
fieldsofdifference- 11 

Such intersettbns of the local and the global seem to form a new ritual ion al 
vocabulary, and along with it. new understandings of spatial narratívc and prac- 
tica, beyond a recuperaron of grand narrative, city center, or an intensifi catión of 
(be individual as autonomous body, In a recent pnblication, transurbanísm b 
given further ddinition as , a design strategy that albws cities to organiza 
themsdves as complot systems, where smatl local structures incorpórate global 
flows.' 112 For space is increasingly determinad by the intervention of places outsíde 
and beyond singular models or deñnitions, determined by a mult i lude mereas- 
ingly self-directed, challengínp iraditional views of envino nmen tal awareness, 
global politics, and dty plan ning. The transnrban disrupts local i ty (as singularity) 
while making possi ble its amplification (as commun ¡cable network) as a "'design 
strategy" Arjun Appadurai suggests an understanding of the local as a "structure 
of feeling" rather than an actual spátial locado n, in which the ¡magination 
becomes a “collective tool for the transformation of the real" 13 — for “the local is as 
much a process and a proiect as anything else," inbrmcd by the CoUective i nenia 
of social and cultural production, 

To return tú Wollsdiclds work, 1 wanl lo suggest that his practice is such a 
"production of the local" in which the work of the imagina? ion coalesces into col- 
lective sensibility, engaging the intensifica? ion of presence in digital society. As 
Wollscheíd proposes: 

Al least structu rally, individual works don t care whether they are looked at bya 
single person or a group becausc the muJc ilude h jusl a multiplication of the single 
case. Social history proveí how group related participa? ion became parí of sports 
and the so-callcd individual reception or participahon las a result of the secular ■ 
ized hopes for salvation) leads into arL Be ti a result of heritage or the outeome of 
produce -design for the so-called “individual" postulated by marketing, it reinal ns 
to be síated that art has not yet inlegratcd the conlemporary dominan! State of 
social and slmclural complexify irlo its reper taire, which would mean to esiahlish 
nelations between multitudes (ivhat is commonlv called networks) and use ibis as 
an equal or even constitutiug pan of artistie work. 1,1 


Reía tío nal Art 

Givert the radical multiplicaron of presente introduced by networked sqciety, art 
needs tü come tu terms ívíth the crowd, not as single cunsumer bul as múltiple usrr; 
in turn h notions of social ity seem to take a twist in the wake of d igital tiechnologíes, 
for media bccumcs increasingly personal ized — homc Systems and aocess lu digital 
tíHils pmvitle an individual with the mean.s to produce, more than consume, ‘J'hus, a 
form of empowerroent previously unavalable is at hand. ín conjunclion with these 
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notions of incrcased personalizad agency, an intensification of social presence 
suríbces; digital net works ]imk us to múltiple social centcrs., beyond our im medí- 
ate physical locatiom and outside our immediate social circle, Thus> it «ems the 

Information age leads tis toward an intensification of difieren ce andi heterogendty 

as wel! as a washing over of difference, as everyone drinks the same coflw, bays 
the same clothes, and reads the same ncws — social tensión as well as potential íor 
conversaron intersects, infusing notions of the network- -as utopia™ with more 
pessimistic views. 

As in the case of Wollscheid, the making of Interactive systems, in which the 
imaginación may work ilself ínto colleetive locality, produces a situation in which 
diffcrcnce iray play ilself uut i ti the form of rCSpon si ve medía and subsequent 
pattems of bchavior Self-direclion irvstigated on the part of an “art object” turns 
art into a spedalized arena in which meihods of survdllance—of monitor ing, 
tracking, ealcutating* and responding— are turned into opportunities fbr collec- 
tive usage. Such colleetive usage may retrospectively point hack to the works of 
Kaprow and others ¡n their hlurring of art and life, acceniuating a longer arúsíic 
history whereby art opérales as mterface, “transformed into an open structure in 
process that relies nn a constan! flus of Information, engaging the puhlic as par- 
ticipant fot stimulatmg active and dynamic exchange . 15 

WolIsdieiJd’s recent project Flexibk Responso,, insulled in an office huí Idi ng in 
Hattersheim» Germany; reflecta such attempls to remndet art tbrough Interactive 
meaos. Consis ti ng of a system of lights developed by Wollscheíd and inounted 
along the fa^ade of the buÜding, the work is activated by live processing of sound; 
the work lísLens for sounds oecutrring immediately on bolh sides of the fa^ade, 
instdc and outside, transía ti ng them, like Sound Grid , into a visible respe nse. Each 
wmdow panel across the front of the building lights up in responso to sound s 
happening inside the front: iobhy, i Ilumina! i ng the fu;;.) de and the i m media te 
vidnity of the budding. Forming cross-patterns then X formations, turning on 
and off in rapid succtssion, the bu i Id i ng is plaved like a light orchestra. Situated 
outstde any recognizable domain of art> the installation intervienes wíthm a gtven 
architecture, supplanting the static light bu Ib with a dynamic system sensitiva to 
the interior activities of workers and vísitors alike, turning the buílding into what 
Rafael Lozano- Hemmer calis “rdational architecture": “relatiotial architecture can 
be defined as the technoJogical actualización of buüdings with alien memory” 1 * 
Conceived in contrast lo the monumental relatíonal architecture operates as 
temporal form developed through part id pal ion, For Lozano-Hemmer architec- 
ture has the potential to actívate the imagina! ion, sti muíate passersby into an 
Interactive process that introduces difference, or “alien memory* which "refers to 
something that does not belong* that is out of place , . *' r infusing architecture 
with surprising and playful intrusión*, What is important about Lozano -Hem- 
mer's re lat tonal architecture is that interactiva systems turn boildings tuto Instru- 
ments performed by Local In habitante» and in the case of his own instaUations, 
Web users, and global participants, referríng notions of inhabitation toward a 
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more theatrical narrativa for "what is specific [tO rdational building| are the new 
behaviours that mighi emerge during interaction .' Mí 

For Wollscheid & work, huildings, in turo» take »n “rdationa] 11 aspects — inter- 
vening through technologicai systems, mtroduclng interactiva possibilities that 
turn spaces i oto performativc con texis, and cncouraging múltiple usen to form a 
temporal orchestra in which the individual and the multitude riegotiatc and form 
extended narratives. In Flexible Responde, the building ís gíven over, partially, to 
uncertain input: for orce could imagine that rather than work, individuáis could 
slip uut and entertain themselves by orchestrating, urganh'ing, or setting off the 
lighting system. In turn, such Interactive invitations open themselves up to the 
possibüíty of heing íolally i g no red-, as forms df boring eñtertiiinmenl,. for the pos- 
sibility that the workers would lose interest is ju$t as temible This musí be recog- 
nized as an aspect of Interactive works and the general move toward sensitive 
systems indicativa of today s cultural en virón ment, Oflen> digital art and Net- 
based projetts espemse extremely optimistic hopes that interaction ieads to a 
more stimulating and edifying experionde in which my presente is gíven partial 
authorship. Yet, such works run the risk oí simply obeying the commands of a 
visitor, offering back to themselves, in narci&s istic plenitud?, their own image, 
body, or voice. Irt this regard, Tich/s “cyber-hotoer seems more of a one-way Sys - 
tem, one in which a guests decires are fulñlled from a pre-existing catalng of 
options: one sleeps in one's own subjective fantasy oF oneself. In turn, Tschumis 
House for the 2 1 st Century may fall sbort of living up to the ideal of a respemsive 
en virón ment, for the empty shell may fail to inspire an inhahitant s imagination, 
cauiLng boredom rather than spatial jvuissattce. 

For Wollscheid, questions of interaction are of pressing urgenev, for art must 
no longer look toward either the ¿uthor/artist as source of genius or the individual 
viewer/Listener as solé recipient, for contemporary culture and society, as. McLuhan 
and others ha ve pointed out, is now more than ever a condition of participa lion 
whereby the multitude rather than the single individual is of importance, 

The relational, the production of the local, Interactive, and sensítive spaces, 
forge new plat for tris for changing notions of sodality by repositioning space and 
location and instigatíng new sets of hehavior, What ís this new sense of sodality* 
Wbat are these new forms of behavior inspired by and conditioned through elec- 
trón ic media and Interactive systems? Tuming viewersor listeners into active par- 
ticípalas, Wollscheid fosters a sociality of interaction in which huildings are 
responsive. Whereas the work of Max Neuhaus inserts a con st meted sound ohjecr 
sensitively into an existing space, Wollscheid seeks to créate a System whose out- 
come would be not only of individual listen i ng but also colketive dedsion-mak- 
ing, In doingso, the work produces an uncertain, vague, and procedural socialiiy, 
where the system at work invites a move toward mingling with the cmwd yet with 
no prescribid result: audience becomes activator, activator becomes participan!, 
participant becomes the art, replacingthe individual input with collective inertia. 
Thus, the work does not sperify, but rather it drives an encounter that makes one 
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accüuntablt:, Interactive work run$ this el bical risk on thí one hand, ethicsi givc 
over authorship ¡n a generoits move, whíle on the other hand, ethics demanda in 
forma oí polite com manda, that om be active, taking responsibility not only for 
the work and its acti vatio n but for unes own form of action; as user, one is askcd 
to do something, as Umg as it doesrft destroy the system. 


Making Connections 

Such conoerns have beert taken up WLthin media theory since the work of Mar- 
shdJ MeLuhan in the early Questions of inedia and its consequenues on 

reiationshíps to the real (Baudrilíard), place and space ( Viril io), and social pat- 
terns of behaviür (Meyrowitz) feature thnoughout media theory, Meyxuwitz's 
seminal book No Seta e of Place in particular touches upon all these aspee t* and 
playa a crucial role in hringing together what i* termed ‘"médium fheory,” (of 
which McLuhan is exemplary) along wíth sociologías found in the works ofErv- 
ing Goffman and other d ramatiargical theorists,”' Engaging McLuhan's general 
analysis of media, which categúrizes history in terrrn of oral, print, and electrón ic 
media, proposing that the electrón ic age suppbmts print culture by reiniroducing 
tribal relation indieative of oral culture, yet on a global scale, Meyrowitz asks, 
"What are the cffecis such changos have on social behavior and how do we orient 
ourselves within such changos?" 1 Meyrowitz reengnizes mediad radical aSterations 
of sociality, for “ekctronic media have rearranged many social forums so that 

most people now find themadves in contad with others in new ways And 

iinlike the merged situations oí faee-to-face interaction, the combined situatioits 
of electro nic media are relatívely lastíng and inescapable, and they therefore have 
a much greater effeet on social behavior.* 20 Meyrowitz supports McLuhans hasic 
ctaim that electrón ic media inexplicably involves us more deeply in each othens 
lives by extendí ng the threads of connectiviry, mobílity, and infomtalion systems 
to global proportions. Thus, the electrón te age is understood to blur tradítíonal 
hierarchies, transforming our cmbcddcdness within local sOciety, infusing con- 
sdüusness willi other ñelds of knovriedge ma.de more availahle through electro nic 
broadeast, such as televisión, and supplanting hierardries of authority: new media 
empowers many more people to control their own lives and relation to others. As 
Meyrowitz outlines: 

, , . the tradilionally penoeivtd differences among people of differenr social "groups," 
different stiges of sodalization, and difieren t le veis of authoríty were supported hy 
the división of people into very different expericntial worlds, The separation of 
peopk into different situations fostered different worid vkwi, allowed for sharp 
dislinctions bctwecn peopíe's "'onstage 1 ' and '‘backstage” behaviors, and permitted 
peopk to play complementar^ — rather than reciproca! — roles, Such distinctions in 
sítuations were supported by the dlffusion of Uteracy and printed materials, which 
tended to divide people into very different informational worlds based on differeol 
levéis of readiiig skili and on training and interese in diíkrcni " These 
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to analyzc social situalions as governing strudures (br bchavior and its cvulution. 

20. Jüshua Mcymwit?., No Sense of Ph*¿e (New York and Oxford: Oxford Univcrsity 

Presa, 1986), p r 5. 

21. Ibid„ pp. 5—6. 

22Jbid„p,95. 

23- Ibid.^p. 118, 

24. IbkL* p. 37, 

25. íbid.,p. 39. 
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Chapter 17 

Global Events: Atau Tanaka and 
NetWork as Instrument 


T he intensifieation of píate, froin singular to transurban, from local to múl- 
tiple, can be seen in what Saskia Sassen ñames the “Global City” 1 Atcord* 
ing to Sassen, the global dty is the product of transn aliona! and global 
economic flows exemplified by ihe inultieorporate aeeumulation and movement 
of capital, networkcd telecommiínication systems, and the general realily of dis- 
placed borders, dual nationality, and migrant workers indica ti ve of contemporary 
sodety. Such economía flows, to folio w Michael Peter Smith's arguments, luve al 
iheir base política! processes that unfold inside speeific localices, at particular 
momeo ts, thus moving capital across the distinctions of local sitúa lio ns whiie 
making, ihe-se situations open Iq their own fluidity Fot as Sasscn proposcs, such 
shifts rnarked by the "global dty" produce opertiiigs or "fissures" in the tradilional 
hierarchies of national power, destabilizing borders and what it mean* to be a Cit- 
izen — sovereignty slides across the transurban map of the "global soul "" 

Following Sassen, dtizenship is made more compíex as it becomes less tied to 
a single natíon, or caught in the fluctuations of statehood, migrations, and the 
confliets of the reorganization of capital, repositioning the way in whieh we con- 
nect with, fot example, place, territory, or home. Such repositioning is sympto- 
matic of transurban disruption, for ít suggests a network of ¡nteractíon and 
agency exísting on top of the map of traditional bordea of both territory and 
identity This other network, as a kind of ¿pañal térra in, weaves in and otil of for- 
mal recognition: in other words, there is as yet no direct map that defines these 
loca lil íes and their rnhabitants, these ñssures and openings against the global eco- 
nomic stmcture. Rather, it can be understood as an “informal 3 ' space, where both 
jiiultüiatlonal companies and single individuáis col l i de, in the ñssures S&ssen rec- 
ognizes as resulting from transurban restructuring. For it seems we make connec- 
ttons across an increasingly dispersed and random map, personalized according 
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lo individual trajectories that move across greater distantes and that nonetheless 
confront transnational movements. As Smith reminds us K such dispersa] dees nut 
eclipse i he persisten! raaíity of the individual body sitúa ted wilhin local it y* iden- 
tity, and hisíory (hcre wt can recaí] that such trajectories are uñen forced migra- 
tions). What this suggests i& that as place itself becomes dispersed, repositioned, 
and exploded acro&s the transurban map, it gains significante on a mierolevel: the 
transurban as a global feature gives way tci both large movements of capital,, 
migration,and dispussessiom and smaller movements of personal practice, infor- 
mal connectionSj and illega] trafile. 

The dispersal of placeas a locatable point, in turo, parallels the increased dis- 
persa! of the sound evenfi une no tonger needs to gu to the concert hall tú hear a 
conce rt of obíCute music, or actually buy CDs al records shops. Kather, such 
things are ¡nade accesible through the Internet and other dectroníc media: 
downloadable files, Web-streaming radio, concerts and other sound events, mpJs, 
and íPods put sound on the move, extending both its physical propagation as well 
as íts radiophonic circumference. 

With the introduction of the Walkman by Sony in 197 % the transportaban of 
the personal sterao granted individúala their personal soundtrack to the world. 
Joggers, rntlcr skalers, dog walkers, and park strollers cernid nów carry ahrng their 
favorite music, craaling their own Muzak network (one probably a lot more satis- 
fying)/ The Walkman extended musical culture into individualizcd trajectories 
and joumeys> tmeonfined to the borne, the workplace, or the automobile — the 
Beatles and bike rieles, Mozart and mountain hikés, B. B. King and subways, each 
instant combining musical cultures with a diversity of places. A mullí lude of íux- 
taposttions and disjuncltons, suturing aura! «eperience with geography, the tex- 
turas of sound with the texturas of place, the Walkman empuwers us as embudied 
car riera of música! sound. In turn, ít infuses the soníc with extra ingredients, join- 
ing and disjo ining the parliculars of place — cafés, shúpping malls, parks, and 
leisure centers— -with the parliculars of sound, embedding the listener within a 
kalei do acopie narrative. 

Mobile sound tabes on greater a dynamic with the introduction of digital 
technology. The idea oí using comm uní catión systems to tran sport sound to múl- 
tiple locattons braaks apart the sound event by infusing it with geographic difter- 
ence. This can be seen with the developmcnt and insertion of mobile pifiones. 
Mobile phones displace the horders of prívate and public by transposing prívate 
speech onto public space: it inaugurales a new kind of orali ty and audition by 
mobihzing both, beyond the strict spatiality of the local, It produces a new form 
of confrontatioin whereby a public overhears prívate conversaron,, beyond general 
conversa ti on, such as in a restaura nt or a park or even heard through the walls; 
mobile phones create public monologues, half-conversationsannounced and hicj - 
den in the technologized insta nt of conncction whose procesa makes strange the 
voice instde the public do mam — individuáis seemingly speak to themselves, as 
zombies, displaced and yet placed in the same instan!. Mobile speech initiates new 
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Sensorband in conocrt at Faradio Amstcrdam h Phuto Fdcr Kctíh 

Telepresent Composítion 

Throwing tbe body beyond ¡¡tself ñnds continua! investigaron and descripción 
through Tanaka^s work. His Giobdí String project furlhers Sensorband "s interest in 
multiplying physical presence. Developed in 199H in collaboration with Kasper 
Toeplitz, Glúbtíl String attcmpts tu transccnd the dislance bctween phvsica! spjas 
by incorpomting the particubríties of the virtual space of the Internet. The work 
consista of a metal cable (running fiíteen meterá in length) stretehed fmm the 
floor to ceiling £n a diagonal trajectory and fítted with vibration sensors. These 
se nsors transíate physical vibrations into digital data that are fed to tbe network. 
As Tanaka expiains; “ Global String is a monochord where the two endpoints are 
physical and where the middle (or body) of the string is the network, Sensors 
detect vibration and pushing/pullmg of eacb endpoint t transmitling [these sig- 
náis] to the other end. ... So hitting here makes ic víbrate there"* 

The physical string is thus woven through network- space and connected on 
the other end s to another physical string. The work acts to make a connectíon 
between physical sites by creating an extended musical instrument that collects 
and goliates múltiple inputs along the way, augmenting virtual and physical 
spaces. The string here though is more than a musical instrumenta it is a catalyst 
for musical conversaron whose consequence isboth compodtional and social for 
the string draws users tnto collective conversation. Two users interact, perfbmi, 
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Global Stmig at Ars Electrónica Genter, 2001, Photo Cerda Seehaeher. 

and dialogue by negutialing í/i roi^í? sound. Sueh strategies offer up significan! 
íransformations for both musical creation and listen í ng. By supplantíng rhe 
musician s playing with rhat oí' an interactive user, GJííÍwj 1 String disloca tes part of 
thc physicaE íns t rumen l by localing it on the Net, allowing thc chaolic na ture of 
network trafile to aet as resonating chamber ft>r thc string, using [he Communica- 
tions poten tial of thc network to expand thc engagemenl of thc audience Hcrc, 
thc musical imtf timen L no Longcr opérales as a prívate tool, but more as a shared 
platform for orcheslrating múltiple gestures by more than one body, In short, the 
instrumenl invites iís own appropriation for investígative use, repiad ng skill with 
curíosity and technique with lea m i ng, “Where a framework needs to be filled by 
the inreracting user, the process of appropriating and understanding of the art- 
work happens less through contemplation than through operarían For Tanaka, 
the musical inslmment, and the musical in general, functions as a “framework 
needing to be filled in which meaning is not to be found in the musical message 
conveyed to a passive or^contemplative listener’ 1 but in the operations performed 
by the ¡I ¡atener/ usen As Sabine Breilsameter points out, such shifts ha ve their 
effeets on howone might listen to Gbbtd Sfrmgand other Interactive artworks, To 
move from contemplation to nperation f in tum, moves one fmm receptive hsten- 
ing to a participatory mode whereby" liste ning means being part of the environ- 
ment ""*• — a listening that is not so mudt reduced, or even relational, but a 
listening that inhabits. 
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Whereas Bernhard Leítnefs insta llation work., and iís archifectural interven- 
íions, construirte space and potentials for inhabitat ion through aural and acousti- 
cal movement, with Interactive, network-bascd proiccts such inhabitation muM 
be seen to radically mnve from the phenomenal to the behavioral, from the grití 
iü the conneeiive. E ven thüugh Leitner s work, and much sound installalion, 
engiiges a listener as pariicipant in an eniarged audito ry-spatial retalian, it does so 
by relying on a phenomenal vocabulary ín whidi perception and aesthetics fuse tü 
heighten. sensory «pericnce: moví montó of sound actívate architectural spacc tü 
dramatizc a sensual narrative of ear and acoustics, envi ron ments and their audí- 
tory presente. WhiJe such work does lead out to trigger potentials for inhabiting 
space according to sonority, it does so by characterizing peoplds interaction solely 
on the leve! of perception,. rather than operación. With digítally Interactive work, 
inhabitation eqnates with active response that, ín tum, devdops, muta tes, and 
fuels the unfoldingof spatial-auditory narradves, Thus, peoples participation is 
nol strictly perceptual or sensory, but behavioral and interpersonal h shifting the 
terrns by which work is created and inserted info public doma i n, 

Such changes and effects ñnd further realización in Tanaka’s recent radio/ Web 
work Prométhée Nu mérique/Fra nkemtein’s Neti. This work airns to create a far- 
reaching Interactive pracess, weddíng radio broadcast with computer-networked 
performance, and dramaturgo with Interactive p roces* Protnéihée Numériquc was 
commissioned in 2002 by Germán Radio 5WR2 and lesuhed in network insialla- 
tion, live performance, and radio broadcast. As lanaka describes: "‘The challenge 
was to create a composiripn that made use of radío and internet, mi sin g the two 
media while maintaimng their distinguishing dynamics and characteristics. r , , 
My goal was to create a musical piece that would traverse these different infra- 
structures, a single work that would have a distinct iden ti ty and mode of listening 
in each, H]: Tanaka sought to engage radio, performance, and the Internet so as to 
realize their potential for broadcast as wd! as participation. 

Prométhée Numérique exists firstly as a Web-based instaUation. As a «ser, one 
logs cmto the site and is confrontad with a “moving text/image/sound mass on- 
screen, a lifelike c reature to which [ one is] invited to add to its evolutiorT by feed- 
ing the creature with visual information from ones Computer or hy uploading 
sounds. In turn, the creature may respondí to the user by sending SiMS messages to 
their mobile phone, thanking him ür hér for their contribución, or dernanding 
more. The creature functions not only as an interfaee of the project but a live, 
dcveloping entíty whose evolution is dependent on the usen Such evolution par- 
allels much interactiva and Web-based work in general, ofíering up investigatioti 
onto the natiire of artificial inte! I i gen ce and the cybernetic rdations of man and 
machine. That Tanaka s interface is cast as a “livíng entity* or monster in need of 
nourishment, calis upon the user to take care of the work's evolutionary nature n 
which is básed on uploading and selecting audio, images, and text ftaken from 
Don na Maraway and others, whose theories of cyborg Ufe express Tanaka’s own 
concerns). As ¡n Ken Goldberg and loseph Santarromanas Tekgarden, which con- 
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sists of a small garden of platit life digíully monitored and accesible through a 
Web site» and whose upkeep is dependent solely on users to command light and 
water sources, thereby forcing the growth of ibe garden onto a virtual audience,, 
Tanaka s monster requires attention, lis evolution is necessary, not only for the 
growth of this cyber- spatial cntity but for the project's performance, which inte^ 
grates all the meteríais the creature has been fed. 

The performance took place in March of 2003 and linked the dties of Ügaki» 
]apam Karlsruhe„GtTmany; and L Monlréal, Cañada. .As Tanaka exphins: 

Each performance site was equipped with múltiple dient/ server systems for trans- 
mití ing and receiving audio streams and live images with one another. The remóte 
performance configuration h a entieal invc&tigation of the e fícela of the network 
on human comm única [ton. We are told that the mudes of commun ¡catión made 
posible by the Internet can collapse physical géographical disíance In attempting 
lo carey out this pro mise, one quickly confronta the reality of time delays and 
quality ioss. . . Connecting three points in this way addcd a multiduntnsiorul 
complcxity thai created a diñerent combination of tunt-of-uríval of sotmd 
sources at each performance site. . . . The result was a music exploiting time in a 
relative, and not absolute, manner [by making) one performance, one music thai 
was simultaneously perceived differendy dependí ng on lócale. 12 

As in G/oira/ String, the network adds its own íngredicnt, Whereas wcaving a 
string through the Net regisíers audible vibrations, herc, linking múltiple sites for 
real-tíme performance adds time ddays and subsequent discrepancies as to the 
cumpositional order — for one is always responding to a, set of soutids difieren! 
from those at the other sites, 

Tandka\ performance rcpiaces the concert stage with a systcm of interaction. 
Whereas the stage centers ¡perfnrmeTS inside a specíal architertural container 
designed to spotiight the musical moment and conversation in and among those 
gathered» network- based performances lócate the stage oniine» thus splíntering phys- 
ical location into points of entry and eonnection rather than oenters of attention. As 
a participan^ performer, one logs on and introduces Soilrid while monitOriñg the 
ongping effeets as they mis (with other sounds and other geographies) and eventu- 
ally retum. Thus, the anchitecturaJ container loses its aura, and the musical conversa- 
ron contends with a greater sersse of uncertainty, for the network, in connecting 
disparate places, introduces a greater numher of variables. ht If the stage is a closed Sys- 
tem» networks are open^ IJ The intemiíkation of variables leads to immersive possi- 
bihties where the network both broadeasts and receives, fulfilting radios poten lia! as 
A conversational médium while introducá ng the particulars of what Tanaka referí to 
as the “amusties of the network,” 1 * Tanaka’s project continúes his earlier Sensorband 
work» yít by reversing the conditions whertby physicality is no longer expressed on 
the part of the musician/artist but as a condition of partid patio n and the details of 
Internet space, Here, musicality Itself is a form of evolulionary r lite, whencby sounds 
interact, contamínate each other, and mbí wíthm an eeonomy of noise. 
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the electric agt\ wt wtar all mankind as our skin. 11 17 Fot de Kcrckhovt L p orar skin is 
now a global phenomenon ín which “point of view" is replaced by w po<nt of 
being" and psychology is wed lo technology, extending our interior to global pro- 
portions to create a heightened sense of sharing the world j "My puint-of-being, 
instead of distancing me frcrai reality tike a point-of-view, becomes my point of 

entry into sharing the world” 1 * 

Folio wing de Kertkhove, Tanaka's networked performance, in deeentering the 
stage and positfonfog the musical exchange iriside the nodal weave of the Nel, ere- 
ates a situatiun in which musical responsibility is sha red, It is sha red beca use it is 
intenscly between\ as an extensión of the musical instrument and its physical acti- 
vation by the body, the work is not the result of group effort whereby each body 
plays its own instrumcnl that then Ínterin ingles within the architecture of a given 
space, Rather, the work stilches together each participatmg body inte a codective 
whole, creating a "coUetfove consciousncss" 1 '* in which táctil ity and hearíng are at 
the cerner. 

Tanateas generally optimistic work may be haunted by the notion that such 
new skins may prodoce new forms of paira, other modos of physical debi!litation, 
paralysis, schizophienia, intrusiveness» and genera! anxiety, For to sha re the 
world, to wear al! mankind as a skin, is tantamounL to inten si fied pressure. Sucb 
mingling terriñes whilc offcnrtg nov picas ures. The artisl Stelarc cmbíídies teeh- 
nologys paradox by literally fashloning himself a new skin, atong with lütibs and 
heads, His Third Hand, Virtual Head, and Amplified Body brings the virtual pro- 
jectíon back onto his corporeal sdí wirirtg the phenomenology of sense percep- 
tion with global nerves, Technology t mobles and re- (reates physical cxpenence, 
individual presente, and the ability to confort, manipúlate, and direct forms of 
exchange, while problematizing certain fundamenta! valúes, of íife and death, of 
desi re and its espression, the self and its exisfential posilion. Yet, the fechnolngi- 
cally generated hybrid is an ambivalerat desine, for now ‘ death does not ‘authen Li- 
cite" existence"® and technology replaces bírth with the productíon of the foetus 
outsíde the womb, making the modiñed body a blessing and a curse. For as Ste- 
Sarc reflects, how does the self affirm its defined limils, its ñame as single being, its 
story froin beginning to end, in the face of virtual presen ce? Stelarc turras inte rae- 
tío ra into confrontado ns with the hybrid, in all its ambivalent, pussible, and 
resplendent uncertaíntyi he poses problems, inserta dynamic tools for probing the 
hybrid, nunifesting Frankensteín while Eeaving him bebind to the dustbin of hís- 
tory. Tanaka's own virtual creature, as embodimení of global bodies, tnputs, and 
connections, thrives on the hybridity of informa tion/digital oode/data files/ete.* 
giving voice to the ternors and pleasures wearing a new skin presenta, 

Thegeogfaphic and cor po real repercussions OÍ mobile music hnd intensifíca- 
tlon by threading the "extended nervous system" 1 articulated by McLuhan into an 
extended performative network, exposíng tbe degree to which the transurban 
refashions presente and wturt it meaos to share. Whereas the work of Achim 
Wollscheid lurns buildings into Interactive systems for orchestráting cotlceiive 
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input, Tanaka uses the Internet as a form of arehitecture m which interface turns 
into musical in&trument. Thus, hts Online Frankenstem ís somewhat like SteJarc's 
virtual body, a monster directed ñor thruugh sel f- control but by the altitudes* 
assaults» cu ríos it ¡es, and discoveries of others, fulñlling the claim thal “bodies are 
both Zombies and Cyborgs* for l we have never had a mínd of our own and we 
often perforan involuntarüy — condítioned and externally prompted. . . , We have 
always been prosthetic bodies. . . * il 
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Live Streams: Apo33 and 
Multiplying Place 


C urren! technologies make possible the streamingof Jive sound,expanding 
sonic broadcast into a radically pervasive drcumference. Sound technolo- 
£¡es k of produetion and consumption, of maldng and using, are increas- 
ingEy ¿variable, mobílmng its reach and intensiíyiiig its malleability. Many recen! 
proiects and praetitioners have sought to develo p projects that use sound’s loca,- 
ttonaJ fiexihility and ultímale streamíng, appropriating the Internet (as Tanaka 
doesl asa networking devlce for musical or sonic events, Such work rnust, ín turn, 
be heard to expan d on an existing history of artisis seeking to network distant 
locations throügh transmitthig and receiving signáis. As radio theorist and pro- 
duce r Heidi Grundmann has continuaily sought to articúlate, the ongoing i uves - 
tigation of bandwídth histórica 11 y has been one of the mote adventurous of 
artistk prac tices. Her own work in establishing Kunstradio within Austria n 
National Radio (ORF) in 1987 was the culminación of a larger trajectory begin- 
ning in 1977 at which point Grundmann began broadcast ing“Kunst ziun Hdren n 
(“Art to listen to")» dedicated to new forms of radio arb as parí of her weekly pro- 
graill . Pollowing, a nuniberof early projects were developed in col laboran nn wilh 
artists from Vancouver, such as Hank Bull and Bill Bartlett, and wíth Robert 
Adrián in Vi en na, setting up live exchanges vía fas machines, sbw-scan video, and 
mail art relays between various cities, sLrmiLtaneousIy. As Grundmann explains: 

1979 $aw yct another event in vicuña that, in hindsighl, wa.K a fot signal for whal 
woulá turn out to be an important influente on radio art production in the early 
9Ús and aftcrwards r Tbi* wüs the projm M fmcrplay, M ihe fot global tdccomíinupi- 
cation project to snclude the partidpation of artists from furopc. Initiated by Bill 
Bartlctt from Victoria, as part of ihc "Cnmpuier Culture' 1 syitiposium in 
Toronjo, "Interplay” was a Computer coníerence (or '"chat 1 *) on the I.P.Sharp 
wnrld-wide linncsharing nctwork. The Vipnna contributlun to the prujecl was split 
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bctwten the LRShafp office» where artista Rof>eri Adrián and Richard Kriesche 
were working,, and a radio sludio ín the ORF Rroadcasling house, from where ny 
visual arts program “Kunsl beute* was broadcast live, | was joincd in the iludió by 
Gotlfried Rach, local manager of I.RSharp with his portable Computer terminal. 
What the listeners to this live edition of “Kunst heute" beard was the noise of íiot- 
tffied Bach's terminal -primer, the beepirgof the modem and bis voice explaining 
theprojcct and readingout messages ibat he recrived frcuií — or sent to — artista in 
dáfferent corners of the world. 1 

Fxpandirig into Creative usagre of relay» network-based art may be understood 
to take sound from its previously ¡ocatable origin, as primary site of auditory 
prese rice, so as to put it to use for the formatioti of audible exchange. Whereas 
works by soch ardite as Bill Fontana expand sotind insfallation into geograpbical 
propon tu ns, the networking of sites aims toe reate telematic routes for son ie shar- 
ing, í.eavtng behind any semblance of an artistic object, or tbe one-to-one forma- 
lien of artist and audiente, the history of telematic art seems to admitíate in what 
Achím Szepanskí identifire as the primary question of cqntemporary work» that 
oPsíreaniing," for “the deeisive thing will no longer be downloadtngand eopyíng 
bul the question of techno-logical access options, - Musical work and its ultímate 
drssemination thus turn hack on cach other, making the very means of distribu- 
tion a necessary parí of the Creative formation of sounds. Whereas musique con- 
créte turns the loudspeaker* as ihe means of sonic distribütion» into the 
instmment of produetion p eomputer-generated music, aecordíng to the under- 
standing that computers are nol only computalional machines but also nti work- 
ing dtevices» leads to sound work as sonic stream» and any composirional strategy 
partially one of how to make connections, In do ing so» the very “meaning’* of a 
work musí be found partiailv in the inherent properties of what it means to make 
connectiomTo quote from Grundmann again: 

In ¡an c-mail interview in 2004, Bcrtrand Gauguct askcd Roben Adrián, what thc 
thinking behind euty telecommitmcation proferta Esuch as "Tbe World ín 24 
Hours") had been like. 

Roben Adrián answeredL 

“ „ . the bu sk theoretical concept was: 

J ) To demónstrate the globo! nature of electronk tteíHwis - and also the fací that 
rrtítft of the gtobe is misíing from the r¡elw.ri (atl of Africa and South America 
and niúsi ofEastem Europe and AíjíiJ, 

2) To challenge the hegemony of the ane-to-many broadeast media by usmg the tele- 
phone system for arte- to-one multi-media interactioti, 

3} To make a statement uíwtfí a new role for the artist in the age of electronk medcti 
as a ereator of tfcc s pace for tirí rather than as a mere producer of objeets”* 
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Echoíng Adrhn's thoughts» we mighi understand foday T s mtensified sonic net- 
working as a statement as to the ncw role of the artist in the digital age, in which 
“form can only emerge on the horizüñ whcre it errases paths wíth other forms" 4 

Ihe Freneh group Apo33 {Julien Qttavi, Emmanuel Leduc, lean-Fran^ois 
RoleZ. and Sophie GosSelin) has dtvdoped a nuffiber of projeets that attcmpt to 
network together múltiple sites for performatíve and Uve sound e venís, and in 
doing so make manifest Szepanski's claims, its Raaorps project operales as a Sys- 
tem in which artists expand their practíce toward a greater spatíal understanding, 
Through such work, Apo33 dramatkaly shifted ¡ts focus frorn organhnng con- 
certé and e venís toward constmcting frameworks for reimagining ihe verv siruc- 
ture of musical presentaron. As in Tanaka’s experimenls, Ratcorps demand that a 
muskian relate to spaces beyond local presente in which bodily gestare, inst ru- 
men tat ion, sound producción, and spatíal materiality contend wíth telepresen t 
internet ions, For insta nce, in 2003, the group le Doigt de Galilée was invited to 
give a performance incorpora ring the spatíal framework presented by Apo33. 
This took the form of a live performance ocoirring in one spaee (an apartment) 
then being transmitted ihrough the Internet to the Apo33 iludió then again sent 
to another space, this time a large bunker in the city {Mantés) that operares as a 
musk vemie, then farther, to anolher prívate apa rímente and, finally, to arrive 
back at the musicians. Invittng the public to visit the various sites over the course 
of the performance, each space, in turn» devdoped specific spatíal intlections: the 
apartment spaces presented the sounds through smail home stereos, crea ring a 
more intímate listenmgexperience, while in the bunker a large sound system was 
used, creating a radically different acó üs tica] and social environment, Each node 
along the network thus added its particular local quality, while feíding and influ- 
encing the sonic creation. 

As in Tanaka’s nctworked performances that surprisingly accentuate the tao 
tile presenee of the body as opposed lo obfuscating it, the Apo33 work accentu- 
ates the contextual hmindaries of a given sound e% r ent while broadeasting and 
transposing it onto a greater space of sound. Such strategies enact Mevrowit/.s 
further observations on electrón ic medta's cffects on physical place, for while 
“print media preserve the sanctity of place and the clear se paradon of different 
strains of behaviour . . electronic media “play with place in a slrange way” by 
“violatíng its boundaries and changing its social significan ce. 1 *- Mixing architec- 
tume, m ixing music, Apo33 use the musical organiíation of a given band or artist 
to organiza múltiple spaces. shifting spatiaí meaning into a form of musical signif- 
icarte*. Such work ultímale! y fosters a rethinking of contemporary arl practíce by 
developing an “exploratory construcción of toois for sound creation” so as ^to 
deveiop . . . forms of representa tion that can transfomi the current practíce of art 
creation and Lbe way this practíce is transcribed in sociely."* 

Such interest is íound in its Web- radio work. Developed out of an interesa to 
use the Web as a System for rtot only making Cünneclions but for establishing a 
network of audío creation, the Web radio is based on extending the musical ges- 
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ture roward a greater sen se of input, Housed un the group's Web site, ibe radio is 
an Interactive audio bank developed with Puré Data software 7 {and dri ven by 
Lin.uK) continu&lly streamed ovcr the Net, Uscrs can log on, upload their own 
audio onto the site, manipúlate the software to change existí ng settings, or trans- 
ió rm ihe entíre structure, eliminating existí ng sounds or «veiriding parameters* 
One can al so log on and simply tune into the exístíng audio-stream, witnessing its 
evolutinn. Tbus, the project fuñctions as a kind of hub for the production of a 
sound event that aims to remam Uve, interactive, as a growing manifestation of 
input andcollective use. 

The interaction of tmusicians here opérales as a model for digital participa- 
ción, for the musical band is, by na tu re. based on dialogue, interaction, a sensitiv- 
ity to others, and a sense of musical organizaron or communication: to 
particípate in a musical group dynamie is tO enter a territory óf continua! ncgóti- 
atíon made manifest not in written iaw or articulated words but in the flow of 
sound its growing organización through empirical directness, intuido ni, and a 
kind of sonic energy passing between members and the audience. The band is 
fottned fhruwgíí musíc, wrsting itself and its internal language through the expcri- 
fnce and exchange of musical ideas, its sEyles, intuitions, responScs. and intensi- 
ties, The form of a band can itself be extended to incorpórate those who simply 
log On and cont ribu te. By partid pating, they may, in turn, óCcupy a given space, as 
in the Silophone project in Moni real. Developed by ;The User|, Silophoíle is 
housed in an oíd grain silo in the port of the city and ¡s based on utilizing the 
u ñique arehitectural space for sonic activation. It acts as a remóte site accessed by 
partid pant$ through a Web- based interface, or by telephone: one can phone in, 
entering the site, or tog on, and contribute sound fites, or seleet existing files. 
There is al so an off-site observatory accessible to visitors, In this way, one never 
enters the silo, but rather lísteos from atar to the unique sound event going on 
inside. 


Tentadas 

What sur faces from such network-oriented framework is a kind of “ephemeral 
architecture, 3 ' for each project or event forma a temporary structure that acts to 
conduct sound. participación. and performative gestures: sound is streamed live 
from a given site, heard in múltiple other sites, then further streamed to addi- 
lional locatíons. along the way pickíng u.p additional sounds, instrumentations, 
spatial acoustics, and, at times, public interaction, as with Olivier Touíemonde s 
performance, Workixigat the Apo33 studio, the artist created a performance ustng 
one space in the bu i] din g that was transmi tted to another space and heard 
through a series of speaJkers. This space was then amplified back to the artist 
through the use of live microphones, which had the effect of íncorporating all 
additional live sounds happeniiig in the space. Visito rs were thus invitcd to con- 
tribute, feeding back to the artist whatever sound they wished to make, which 
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momenium of compressed, prosthetit realíty. Like sodety itsdi so un ti no longer 
explodcí through its propaga lion» its performance, or its radiophonie broadcast, 
huí tmpiüdes hy being everywhere at once. Sound no longer needs to appear here» 
as a particular event w ! ith specific locatabic de taita,. but rather it disappears in íes 
owti sysiem of produciinn that may in the end Complete its ¡Ourney, from the here 
and now to a virtual p rojee ti on oí Tutu re manifestado ns in which i I is always 
already everywhere- 


Many bemoan ibc loss of public space as more of the populatinn gains access and 
inha bits dectnonic ipaces of the Internet and network technologies, which are 
assumed partíy to take ene out of the physkal needs and «pectations of demoe- 
racy„ social parlicipation. and into a privatized isolationisin governed by apathy, 36 
These- arguments raí se pertinent questions regarding the esUblishmetlt of oom- 
munities in Cybcrspace and their consequence on social processes. Al the hase of 
thesc inquiries, the question of bow individuaiity can in fact particípate in the 
social ls raised. for the social is conoeived of as a place” to which wc can refer, and 
thuj a stable referent in the lexicón of interaction and belonging. What mobile 
Communications» and related Interactive tetlmüJogies, inadvertently initiate is a 
shift in such lexicón, for the social &s a site is on ibe move, increasingly affected by 
convemtions that extend taevond its local ized borders. 

The use of sound in interactive and network -based art seems poignant as it 
reveáis, or poínts out, sound’s inherent temporal and relational uaturer such work 
requires a sensitive system through which efifeets can be registered, interactions 
created to Coste r immediate change, and dialogue cultivated, The fact that sound 
as a material retainsa direet rdaíionship to Uve exper tence»occurring asa tempo- 
ral and int medíate evento between objeets and bodies, makes it an optimal 
médium to put to use in developíng Interactive work. As D.C.D. Pocock articú- 
lales, sound "isdynarnic: sometbing is happening for sound toexist, It is rherefore 
temporal» continually and perhaps unpredictably coming and going, but it is also 
powerful, for it signa fíes existencc, generates a sense oflife, and is a ¿pedal sensory 
key to imeriority. . . * 1F 

Pocock 's description, in highlighting aspeets of sound» seems to also hsgblight 
aspeets of interactive art: that it generate a sense of íife through dynamic exchange, 
continually and perhaps unpredictably. Yet,al the same time, what such work par- 
tially lorces in is sound without time or space: with the live sound stream, and the 
interactive Lelepresent performance, sound is always ihere, always somewhere, 
afways happening. Even whíle assodating one city with another» or one location 
wjth se ve ral, in deíng so it hints at the absence of location: location is rather in 
berweeo such points. Therefore, it seems to have no real” time and no “reaT place» 
and, by extensión» no "reai” contení. As Tanatea proposes, H Priven hy participarion» 
[interactive music work] is an empty shell ... a contentless composition” IH A 
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contentless composition so as to generate modes of conduct. potential exchanges 
stimulated through musical agenty, for "while language can denote and assist in 
the manipulation of the isolatablc and isolatcd elemente of the materia! world „ 
and thcrcby esiablish one of the conditions fundamental to the creation of 
human and Lhereby symbolie worlds, there ls no evidente that language. in and of 
itself, can supply thc principie of structuríng necessary for the symbolie mainte- 
nance of the structures of human worlds, That is why m usic is so important and. 
in its own way, itself so fundamental to the constituí ¡ve features of human soci- 
eties. 1,l? In this way> music provkks “the facihty for strttcturíng in 'independenee 1 
of the material world”- 1 beca use of its interpersonal character, 

Interaction ís built on the belief that to remove rhe hand of the artist is to 
invite unexpected resulte. As Cage ¡mtially proposed, chanceoperations and inde- 
termina cy allowed derisions to be made in such a way as to experience things in 
themselves h as unfolding through a social ity of input and outpub that random- 
ness was appjfopriate beca use Life is random, The conte mporary interest in inter- 
action. and sensitive systems. seems to echo Cages work and notions of open 
form, elaburating the potential of chance operations and indeterminate outeomes 
with the idea that what may come wül in fact lead us toward better ends, Such 
random ness for much Interactive work. in lum, ¡noves awuy from formal aesthet- 
ics and antis for social conseq turnees — to huíld an “architecture' 1 for inhabitation: 
Wollscheid 5 work uses sound and ligbl nüt to only crea te an optical or sonic 
effect but to encoutage consciousness in which singularity recogniies its place 
within the crnwd; further. Tanaka’s network performances suggest models for an 
interpersonal spatial dynamic, suggesting that architectuTe> as sites of inhabita- 
tion and program, may exist in unlikely places; and Apo33 h s broadeasting strate- 
gies, while using sound and music as input and structure. highüghts local 
conditions, ¡dejutily* and temporal detail by transposing, multiplying, and raising 
the volunte on local detail— the sonic event in this neighborhood infíltrales the 
soundscape of another. absorbing it into its musical cnvelope. I 11 each example, 
sound and performative. Interactive stratégics are employed Lo malte the crowd an 
audience to its own actíons. Connecting places, interven ing in pubhc spaces. and 
creating noise systems, interactive sound practioe may in the end tell us some- 
thíng about how new forms of not only musical and sonic e vente may take sha pe. 
but how such shapes may conduct and genérate unexpected relatiom, Such work 
seems to return us to the begínning. that of Cage's liberation of sound. his m ove 
loward everyday life. as source of sound. tn a giving up of authoring control, so as 
lo frame the social event as inherently aesthetic* and his general iníerest in all 
iounds. This finds culmination in works Jike Variations ll¡ ( 1962-1963). which is 
scored for "ene or any numbeT of people peTforming any acdons" hmploying 
forty-twt> transparencics, each marked with a circie. the work essentially moti- 
vates people to build their own score, for any kind of action 1 ' The work hirther 
articúlales Cage's project. to build an open fbrm through which instances of 
organization. musical, and other may occur, M When you get right down to il t a 
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oomposer is simply someone who tdls orher people what to do, Vd líke our activ- 
ities tu t>er more social — and aüanchkaly so." s 

Networked society actívales one's sense oí place by introducing more and 
more place into our lives* wbere “linear processes are replaced by dynamic Sys- 
tems" and “lite is less aboul answers and more about one’s posítion and behaviour 
tvithin the surrounding environment”“ Interactive artworks support such nral- 
izations, for in initiating modes uf parí id pal ion and oporation, such works 
heighten contextúa! awareness. Ají Meynjwitz observes,, “(kim mu n ¡catión over 
electrón k media, thereiore, is similar to Uve ¡ntcraction to tbe extern thaf it binds 
both pcople and tbeir mej¿sages to the origina ti ng environment. ' k ít does so by 
bringing the partícula rs of certain places across unknown miles directly into our 
lives. Thus, ways of mterpreting interactivo artworks draw upen an altogether dif- 
ferent mude of reception. As Bneitsa meter suggests, 'It is not so much a decoding 
of signs and signifiers which musí take place here, but a way to eoncdve these 
Interactive offers as environments, or . , . as buiklíngs. which need tú be inhabíted 
rather than l rcad. ,w '' In ful leming such thinking, ii seenris the live sound strearn 
partially demands that we he everywhere at once, inhabiting,, through a pnovoca- 
tive notíon of self N the envíronments contained with each particle of sound. In 
expanding out, and then finally contrae ti ng in, sound's netwüíked propagaron 
may be definí ng meaos for how lo be attentive to the intensified details of too 
much place. 
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H arvard Square, Boston, 19&8; a piano is placed in the Square, and with 
stopwatch in hand |ohn Cageenacts his silent piece to a gatheringcrowd 
of passersby. This repositioning* or replaying of 4 r 3J N , from its ínitial 
debut in Wbodstock in 1952 to thecity streetsof Boston» rara fortes Cage's ínterest 
m and practke of daily life. Yet here we might retum to Douglas Kahn’s claim that 
Cage's silent piece “siknces the social* 111 for ít seems while settlng the stage for a 
dialéctica! integra tionof music and daily life, to stage 4*3 3* in Harvard Square has 
built into it a probkmatk, for does the silence of the work actually libérate or 
confiné? Does the suppresáon of the ego — the composer’s or the audíence’s— 
lead to a practice of daily life that undermmes represen! ational codes. and opens 
out to the full noise of the everyday? Or does 4 f 33 ", in its reenactmenl, only rein- 
foTce itself as a conceptual framework, a symbol íc System in its own right, that 
overdeter mines how sound may be snarchic? For if my earlier claim that 4*33" is 
essentially a sile-specifk work written to be presentid inside the confines of a 
conce rt hall* in such a way as to interrógate its determinante, it would seem such a 
project would become diluted through its renioval and reenactmenl in altogether 
difiere nt contexto partkularly outside an o vertí y musical space. For certaínly ít 
seems to fundió n dififerently than in its original setting* in 1952* inside a conoert 
hall— there, as a íistener, one would immediately be conscious of music as the 
object of interest, and such display of silence might trigger a series of questiods 
leading out across music and listening; whereas in Harvard Square, would such 
silence lead to its tmagined self- conscious questioning, or would it only sabotage 
itself by requiring the bilí forcé of daily life to be quiet in the face of art? 

The terms of spatiality at play in the work secm to, in a sense, mn past Cagc s 
own work, silencing, in turn, the rhetürk of conceptual music by offering too 
much soriality. While Cage’s reenactmenl in Harvard Square seems to naivdy 
address“the public” the move tuward the Street rein torces the buried íntentíon to 
get at ífeing pufific with sound. Not only are the lines of spatiality drawn within 
composhional struetures* which Tudor alindes to when he comments — Ll Jn 
Boulez the space seems to be in front of one* in one’s líne of aural visión, as it 
were; in your [Cage’s] piece [Musk o/ Chimbes! space is around one, that is, pres- 
entí in a new dimensión 11 — space also appears ¡n the occupation of city streets 
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with the musical obiect par exceüetux. RecalJing Gil lian Wearing’s more recent 
Dancing in Peckham video (talked about in the Introduction)» which also per- 
forms sound through an act of silente, leads me to vender if the necessily to con- 
jure so luid through the presente of a musical ínst rumen l has shifted to 
recognizing that sound is always already there, The silente dancing body of Weat- 
ing is propelled by an imaginary music that seems to articúlate the spatiaíity of 
sound as mure an enveloping mass from which therc is no escape. 

Following such forms of silente enacted within public space seems to echo 
what sound artist Robín Minard has conlinually sought: t o "créate nefugesof stiU- 
ness in the midst oí the fullness of acoustic slimulation, to make spaces acoustb 
cally more pleas&nt, and to direcl áttention lo the aura! qualities ofarchiteCture as 
well as the reverse „ the ardutectomc or spatíal qualities of sound . 1 * 2 Minarás sub- 
sequen i “fumcifcmal music” aims for public space so a$ to counter tendencias in 
public dcsigm For Minard, the incrcasíngly unavoidable noise of the worid 
req aires an acoustical responso whereby the lines between componer and urban 
designer, sound artist and architect» must blur. While ínsertíng acoustical work> 
sound installations, and audible enviranments ínto the realm of public art, 
Minard paradoxically aims to silente the random excess of audible stimuli, 
replenishing a notion of being in the worid through the construction of “sound 
spaces." As wcVe seen in the works of Neuhaus and others, such as l^ítner, sound 
s paces mtentionalJy align themselves with a givcn envLronxnent with a view 
toward rreating a hcightened dialogue between the found and the constmeted. 
Sound spaces ihus construct themselves through partía] incorporaron of the 
uncontroUabic excess every envínonment potentially presents. ITie süenl acts of 
Cage and Wearing thus ínsdvertently sccm to presuppose their own faíling, for in 
positioning themselves on the Street or in the malh the ability to actívate the given 
sítuation through an artist ic gesture b rings forward the fact that the Street or the 
malí wiU always domínate, pu&hing hade silence eíther ín the form of a public’s 
bewildermcnl or in the hysterical expressions of a single dancing artist ic body. To 
witness their works seems to incorpórate a witnessing of all the elementa that 
forcé themselves upon the Work. 
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Sfinarrí: Siicnt Mu yif, ed. Berrtd SlIiuI/ ( He i dt-JIvtTg: Kehfer Verlag HdJ4. j ll>LTg h tWJ), p. 53. 
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ñrst to fuse soiiic resea rch, musical composition, and acoustks, daborating upon 
the French acousmatic tradition Opened in 1978,. [RCAM contains the Espace de 
Projection for investigating in detai] the spatialization of sound, Espace is a ¡abo- 
ratory for seo ring musical works that indude rhe space's acoustícal positioning, 
thereby fixing compnsit tonal strategy and structure with spatial coordínales, With 
its motori^ed and highly adjustabk surfaces, flexible from aíl sis si des, producing 
dynaniic alterations of reverberaron time and volunte, Espace funetions as a 
“musical instrument in itself” 1 finding its contemporary pa ralle! in ihe newly 
opened SARC.at Queen’s Umvcrsity in Belfas!, Líke 1RCAM, SARC allows for Cre- 
ative and seicntifte sound rnanip alai ion through its soníc laboratory conlaining 
movible acoustic wall panel s, flexible ceiling panels that pos ilion overhead 
speaker Systems at various heights, and the transmission of audio from below the 
flúor. i' hese laboratorio aclively use sound as a highly tangible, malleable, and 
forceñil médium* flexible and yet control (able, 

Another recen r acoustic project is Axup’s Soundl^ab, whicb allows detailed 
acoustic testing for arehitectiual projeets* enabling a dient to actual ly listen to a 
space before its been built Through Computer modeling and sound distribulion, 
through a twelve-speaker System, a series oí “sound actuarios” can be prese nted in 
rhe l.ab, from cocktail parties to concerts, thus enabling adjustmenls to be made 
prior to construction.- These reñned s paces are in themselves programa for butld- 
ing with sound, refinmg, the ability to set precise definítíon to acoustic space. 

The ability to local ize sound wjth accuracy is íurther enhanced by Woody 
Morris 1 s HyperSonic Sound (HSS) technology, which direets sound like a láser 
beam.' HSS has the ability lo lócate sound a few hundred yaxds away at pinpoint 
accuracy by housing a soimds frequeney wíthin the ultra-soiric range {that is. 
above audibüity), whicb carries the sound to its designa ted distance by simply 
being posnted in the appropríate direction, The technology in effect plays air pres- 
sure and changcs caused by sound frequencies. Such technology reveáis a radical 
potential in terms of sound distribution within pubiic space {audio ad ver t ¡se- 
men ts, noise abatement, acoustic demarca! ion> warning signáis), as well as for 
aesthetic purposes and the building of acoustic eiwironments, 

Against this ¡ntensified spedfirity of sound, the development of globáUzed 
networks sends sound everywhere, without distinction, The live stream of sound 
isechoed in Max Neuhaus’s Audium, a contemporary proposal for a twenty-four- 
hour global instaliation for real -time interaction* which wnuld act as a “radio 
instaliation" utilizíng speech inflection to genérate a musical dialogue that, for 
Ncuhaus, “is always íhere," where *you can cali in at any time, and . , , stay in as 
long as you wanl,” occupyíng it as “a virtual placed* Neuhauss Interactive, global 
work generales endless evolution* returning people's vernacular speech as musical 
composition, út database of global tongues. In tándem, Jem Finer’s Longpiaytr 
project aims to be a '‘global entity.” Started in lanuary 2Dt>0, Ijmgplayer is essen- 
tially a musical composition to run for 1,000 years without repetí ti on, cdhaing 
Brtan Eno s "generative musíc 'concepts by 'simultaneously playing 6 secíions [of 
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